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I. — Questionnaire issued to the railway wagons, locomotive and 
carriage underframe builders. 

{Questions having reference to locomotives are intended to he answered hy the 
Feninsxilar Locomotive Company only.) 

1. Please give a list of the principal steel castings required for the construc- 
tion of locomotives, carriages and wagons respectively. Does the following 
list of castings which the 'Hukumchand Electric Steel Works Company .claim 
to he in a position to be able to manufacture out of scrap steel include all 
these classes? 

(a) Locomotive . — Axle Boxes, Buffers, Bogie Frame Stays Motion Plates, 
Distance Pieces, Piston Valve Heads, Wheel centres, Horn blocks, 
etc. 

{b) Carriage and wagon . — Axle Boxes, Buffers, Bogie Centre Brackets, 
Queen posts. Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Bottom Side Bearers, 
Sleeve Washers, Spring Sleeves, Spring Caps, Top and Bottom 
side Bearers. 

2. Have any of these classes of castings been standardized so as to permit 
of their use in more than one type of locomotive, carriage or wagon? 

3. In your opinion, is there anj' inherent difficulty involved in the process 
of manufacture or in obtaining raw material which would prevent the econo- 
mic production in India of (a) these classes of castings and (b) spring steel. 

4. Kindly state the total weight of (i) the principal classes of steel castings 
and (ii) spring steel required bj’ you for the construction of a typical locomo- 
tive, carriage and wagon respectively. 

5. Please state the total weight of (a) the principal classes of steel castings 
and (6) spring steel used by you since 1922-23 onwards under the following, 
heads ; — 

(a) Imported as such. 

(b) Manufactured in India. 

6. Please state the price per cwt. paid for (i) each of the principal classes 
of steel castings and (ii) spring steel falling under headings (a) and (b) in 
question 5 for each year from 1922-23 onwards. 

N.B. — 1. For castings and spring steel imported from the Continent, plenes distinguish 
the country of origin. 

2. For both British and Continental castings and spring steel, please state where possible 
the sterling f.o.b. prices and the charges for freight, landing, etc., separately. If this is not 
possible, please state the c.i.f. price in sterling. 

7. (a) Do you contemplate the installation of plant which would enable you 
to manufacture the steel castings necessary for the construction of locomotives, 
carriages and wagons? 

(b) If you are manufacturing any castings whether steel or iron in your- 
workshop, please give the percentage of rejected castings. 

8. If you have any experience of (i) steel castings, {ii) spring steel manu- 
factured in India, please state the names of the makers and«give your views 
in regard to the quality and workmanship compared with those of the im- 
ported article. 

9. The Hukumchand Electric Steel Works in referring to the Indian wagon 
builders state in their representation : — 

“ With one trifling exception we have not been asked even to quote 
for the castings required to be incorporated in these wagons. 
For the wagons alone 12,800 complete cast steel axle boxes had 
either to be imported or manufactured in this country. Ho 
' orders and no enquiries for these axle boxes have come in our 
way.” 

Please state whether this is a correct statement and if it is, your reasons for 
not asking for any quotations from, and for not placing any orders with, the 
Hukumchand Electric Steel Works Company. 
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II. — ^Telegiram Irom the Tariff Board, dated the 12th May, 1926, to 
the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, Messrs. Bum 
and Company, Limited, The Indian Standard Wagon Company, 
Limited, and Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited. 

' t 

Please send c.i.f. prices imported axle boxes and other railway castings 
used by you during last three years and also if you have purchased locally 
manufactured castings furnish prices paid. 
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III. — Letter from the Tariff Board, to Messrs. Burn and Company, 
The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, Messrs. Jessop 
& Company, Limited, and the Peninsular Locomotive Com- 
pany, dated the 25th May 1926. 

I am directed to state that in view of the proposals put forward ly wagon 
builders in their recent representations, for the imposition of duties on im- 
ported wagons and carriage underframes, in lieu of the payment of bounties, 
it is essential that the Tariff Board should be furnished with the fullest pos- 
sible information in regard to your costs. It would be convenient if this 
were supplied in respect of — 

(a) wagons 

(b) underframes 

both broad gauge and metre gauge and in the manner indicated below whieh 
is based on the lines followed by the Board in Chapter V of their ITirst Report 
on steel in dealing ■with the costs of producing steel at Jamshedpur. It will 
be seen from that Chapter that the costs of production fall under the three 
main heads : — 

I. Works costs. 

II. Overhead charges. 

III. Manufacturer’s profit. 

The information required in regard to the first two of these is shown in detail 
below. 

I. Worhs costs. 

These which include all costs incurred at the works in the process of manu- 
facture should be shewn as follows : — 

Type and description of broad gauge and metre gauge. 

Weight. Rate, Yalue, 

1. Materials, e.g.- — 

Indian steel .... 

Imported British .... 

Imported Continental . . 

Castings — ^Indian 

Imported British .... 

Imported Continental . 

Fittings 

Other materials .... 

Stores, etc 

N.B. — ^Materials supplied by Railways, e.g., wheels, axles, etc., should not 
be included. 

2. Cost above materials — 

Power 

Fuel 

Labour ..... 

Repairs 

General works — supervision — 

(a) European 

(&) Indian .... 

Nett cost per unit of output 
Total number of units in tho 
year of each typo 
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The information in regard to works costs should be supplied for each 
■official year from 1922-23 iij) to March 1926. If the figures cannot convenient- 
ly he given for the official year, the calendar year may he used. Copies of 
jour cost sheets in' the form in which you keep them may he supplied for each 
jear or half year as the case may he. 

II. Oves'head charges. 

These should be sub-divided as follows: — 

(a) Depreciation. 

(b) Interest on working capital. 

(c) Head Office charges. 

■(a) Depreciation. 

(i) In order to ascertain this, it is necessary that the block value should 
be fixed. This should be shewn in the following form which 
would give the amount spent each year since the establishment 
of the works up to date. 


Year. 

Land. 

Bnildiius. 

Plant nnd 
n-uebinery 

IMiscoliflue- 

ous. 

Total. 




r 




(ii) The amount of depreciation actually written down year by year, 
and the rate at which it was calculated should be stated. If the 
amount written off as depreciation is greater or less than that 
which you consider reasonable for’ buildings or plant of this type, 
the rate which you consider reasonable in normal conditions 
should be stated. 

{Hi) The replacement value at the- present ruling prices for the whole 
block should, if possible, be stated under the above headings. 

(b) The amount of working capital actually employed should be clearly 
•stated together with the rate of interest which is being paid on it. If the 
working capital is less than you consider necessary, the amount required and 
the rate at which it could be procured should be stated. It is essential that 
the interest i>aid on this should be distinguished from the profit expected on 
the capital invested in the block. 

(c) Head office charges include all expenditure incurred by the Head Office 
•on supervision, management, commission,, if any, on sales, etc. The expendi- 
ture incurred on each of these items should be separately stated, if possible.' 

HI. Manujacturer' s profit. 

The amount if capital invested under various denominations, e.g., Deben- 
tures, Preferen c. Ordinary shares, etc.,' together with the rate of interest 
paid or payable on debentures and preference shares, and the rate of return 
you consider reasonable on capital invested in works of this kind should be 
stated. 
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1. THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTH’-E COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A. — ^Wbittkn. 

(1) Bepresentation, dated the 30th April 1926. 

In connection with the Press Communique, dated IGtli April 1926, which 
you were good enough to send us, we beg to apply for protection for the 
locomotive industrj'. 

We regard this industry to fall under the group referred to in paragraph 3- 
of your circular as an industry “ the claims of which to protection have already 
been admitted.” We beg to submit, therefore, a statement only on the specific 
point on wliich the demand for protection by this industry was turned down 
in the enquiry of 1923. 

Should the Board desire that a fuller statement he made, we shall be glad 
to do so. We interpret the last paragraph of your circular to mean that on 
the preliminary representation the Board will issue a questionnaire to us call- 
ing for detailed replies on specific issues, both general and technical. On 
receiiot of this we shall try and send the detailed st'atement to you. 

The Chairman of this Company is expected to be in India some time before 
October, and we assume that the Board will not desire oral evidence in con- 
nection with this industry till after they have dealt with the larger questions 
referring to the Steel Company. 

Note accompanying the application foi protection for the Locomotive 
Industry, dated 30th April 1926. 

At the- time of the last inquiry the Tariff Board, having gone into the 
policy of the Government of India, the communique of 1921, the origin and 
organisation of the Peninsular Locomotive Company, expressed themselves in 
the following terms : — 

“ The industry in' our opinion has strong claims to temporary national 

assistance There is eveiy reason to believe that 

the works will be under efficient control. The industry is very 
valuable from the national point of view. Apart from its im- 
portance as affecting the question of national defence, it is an 
industry which gives ample opportunities for the purpose of 
training Indians in mechanical engineering, and if India is to 
make itself independent as far as possible in the supply of its 
Railway requirements, it is essential that in its industrial organi- 
zation it should possess a well-established locomotive industry. 
With regard to the supply of labour also, it is favourably situ- 
ated We consider that the establishment of the 

manufacture of locomotives in India is desirable both on national 
grounds and because of its importance to the development of the 
Steel industry .... The protection required would pro- 
bably be not greater than has been found necessary for the pro- 
tection of the locomotive industry in other countries such as 
Australia, where the import duty is 27^ per cent, ad valorem, 
and Canada, where it is 22^ per cent.” 

2. The Tariff Board then estimated the demand for locomotives in India 
and put it at a hundred locomotives for the next five years on the evidence 
of Mr. (now Sir) C. D. M. Hindley. 

“ If the requirements during the next five years of all the railways 
owned by Government 'will not exceed 100 locomotives in any one 
year, it is clear that no protection, or assistance in any other 
form, can he recommended by us in respect of this industry . . 

There is no ‘ large market ’ in the sense in which that phrase was 
used by the Fiscal Commission.” 
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We beg to^stato that if 400 locomotives for twelve years mentioned in the 
communique of 1921 were an over-estimate of Government requirements, the 
figure mentioned in Sir 0. D. M. Hindley’s evidence has proved to be an 
under-estimate. The annual requirements since 1920-21 have been as fol- 
lows : — 


s 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

j 

1 

1023-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

Broad Gauge 

653. 

71 

156 i 

165 

118 

- 206 

Metre Gauge . , 

316 

42 

78 j 

30 

44 

41 

'J’OTAn 

869 

113 

2.34 j 

105 

, 

102 

247 


This gives an average of 303 locomotives purchased by Government for 
the last six years since 1920 as compared with 255 locomotives a year before 
the war. 

3. These requirements have been for Government railways only, i.e., for 
27,160 miles out of a total of 33,270 miles. This would involve an additional 
demand of .ahoiit 33 per cent, outside Government requirements, subject to 
adjustment regarding gauge and intensity. 

4. There is another and a considerable item of demand to be covered by the 
existing locomotive factory, and, that is, spare jiarts. Government’s policy 
in connection with the purchase and manufacture of spare parts for loco- 
motives has not been clearly defined. The requirements of Government rail- 
ways alone for spare parts for locomotives would keep several factories of the 
size of the Peninsular Locomotive Company’s Works at Tatanagar going. 
■Wliile the Government have, therefore, been reluctant to utilise the services 
of the Peninsular Locomotive Company in this direction, they have not stinted 
on the outlay on railway workshops, the figure of such outlay during the last 
few years having been put at no less than Rs. 8i crores. In an official inter- 
view with the Chief Commissioner for Railways in September 1924, it was 
definitely stated that raihvay workshops were fully equipped for all purposes 
of repairs of locomotives as well as for manufacturing all the spare parts 
required, and yet since then there have been considerable outlays in this 
direction. In railway circles official critics of policy h.ave 'themselves com- 
plained about the duplication of wmrlcshops and the necessity of reorganization. 
These criticisms led to the appointment of the Railway Workshops Committee 
under Sir Vincent Raven. The report of this Committee has not been made 
available to this Company, but it is bound to throw light oh the capacity of 
existing workshops and whether this capacity has not been increased unduly 
so as to trespass on the legitimate scope and activities of private enterprise. 

5. Whatever may be said about repairs, the experience throughout the 
world points to private enterprise in manufacture always producing better 
results in point of quality and price than State Workshops. Even in -the 
United Kingdom railw'ays have returned to the practice of placing orders ■with 
locomotive factories. 

6. Under these conditions, while turning dorvn the demand for protection 
of a Company brought into existence by their expressed programme and 
promise, we understand the Railway Board have countenanced the manufac- 
ture of locomotives which is attempted and is carried out in the State Work- 
shops at Ajmer. It is for the Tariff Board to elicit authoritative information 
on these activities both as to costs and quality and to take into account the 
full bearing of the various economic principles, which they applied to the 
request of this Company in 1923 and on which they turned down the demand 
for assistance. If accounts were kept commercially and all allowance were 
made for those items, for which a business firm has to pay, the costs at Ajmer 
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'wouia be substantially higher than at our Works, taking into consideration 
'the economical methods associated with private enterprise. “ The heavy 
’burden ” which “ the country would carry,” according to paragraph 18 of 
'the Tariff Board’s report on locomotive building industry, is as much there 
jin the activities of State workshops as in that of private enterprise, 

7. Some arrangements could have been made for placing orders for loco- 
nnotives or spare parts with this Company but for the inelasticity of the stores 
jrules, -by which the Kailway Board is bound. These rules affect only the 
.piirchase of items required for any department of Government and the rules 
•are so explicit that little or no discretion is left. No such rules restrict the 
'Capital outlay, in sanctioning which the Railway Board have absolute control 
subject to the approval of the Railway Finance Committee. 

8. Another important question in connection with this matter would be the 
q^rocedure of purchase. State railways managed by Companies are, we under- 
-stand, co-operating more with the Railway Board for the calling of tenders for 
locomotives, but these tenders are not called in India in rupees for delivery in 
India, and the Railway Board claim that they can only recommend the accept- 
•ance of certain tenders to the Boards of Company-managed railways. In the 
•absence of express provision modifying application of stores rules to locomotives 
•and spare parts purchase, no results would be secured by negotiations of this 
•Company with the Railway Board, whose powers appear to be unduly restricted 
'bj' these rules. We think that absolute and final discretion should be left with 
the Railway Board, a great Department of the Government of India, who could 
’be trusted to take a long view of things without any sacrifice of essential 
•economy. 

9. Considerable progress has been made with regard to the standardisation 
■of types, a difficulty which also weighed with the Tariff Board in their deci- 
sion in their first report in 1924. Full particulars of this also, we trust, the 
'Tariff Board will be able to secure from the Railway Board. The latest 
•tenders, which are being called in London, are, we understand, for 89 standard 
•locomotives. 

10. The situation of this Coiqpany has materially altered since the compro- 
mise effected with the Government of India, by which the Railway Board were 
pleased to place an order with this Company for five hundred wagons at the 
lowest tendered Indian price without bounty. The Company undertook on 
-their side to put up all the necessary additiojial plant esj)ecially required for 
wagon building. This has been already done at a considerable outlay and the 
Company is turning out wagons at an increasing rate, the output for the cur- 
rent month being seventy-two wagons. The lay out of the Works is, however, 
as a locomotive factory and a very large part of the plant put down for loco- 
moti-ves has been lying idle for all these years.. The Company has suffered 
considerable loss in standing charges and interest during the interval. The 
position now is that a certain amount of overhead charges as well as deprecia- 
tion charges for machinery and buildings are covered by the wagon activity 
of the Company. If locomotives are, therefore, manufactured, this activity 
would have to bear .only a portion of the overhead charges according to the 
turnover and a portion only of the depreciation, interest and other charges. 
What was, therefore, not possible in 1921 or at any later time, including 1924 
at the time of the first Tariff Board enquiry, has now become possible. If 
the Peninsular Locomotive Company received a small order for locomotives, 
there would be no danger now of the amount of protection or other initial 
encouragement given to this Company being unduly heavy and the taxpayer, 
therefore, being called upon to make an undue sacrifice. If with ever-in- 
creasing traffic in future and increased mileage, the railways expect to 
recover a reasonable return on all the additional capital outlay in the direction 
of their workshops, it ought not to be difficult for them to find a reasonable 
means of securing a return under the head of locomotives to a portion of 
■rupees thirty lakhs odd, at which figure the capital outlay of the Company at 
{present stands. 
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11. The projected nia aufacture of locomotives in India, we claim, had » 
direct bearing on the prices quoted to Government for their orders placed in 
1920-21 and one or two subsequent orders. The prices in these years were 
unduly low and in other connection the Tariff Board have themselves discover- 
ed that English firms were obliged for a short time in order to keep the nucleus- 
of Works together to forego not only profits but even overhead charges. If, 
therefore, it is assumed on a conservative calculation that the saving to the 
railways was of at least £1,000 per locomotive, then the total saving would 
be somewhere in the neighbourliood of £1,000,000. With all respect this Com- 
pany must represent that a portion of this saving was directly due to loco- 
motive manufacturers in the United Kingdom and elsewhere being frightened 
by the policy of the Government, which culminated in the communique of 
September 30, 1921, and by the existence of this Company. If a part is, there- 
fore, given to this Company by way of temporary assistance on a scale fixed! 
by the Tariff Board, it would be eminently fair. By giving the benefit of dis- 
cussion between the technical alvisers of the Eailway Board in this country 
and the users of locomotives and those who are manufacturing locomotives oH' 
the spot, it would result in numerous direct savings for all time to come. 

12. We would reqiie^ the Tariff Board to call for the report of the 
enquiry, which was promised in locomotive industry by Sir Charles Tunes in 
the course of proceedings of the Select Committee on the Indian Steel Protec- 
tion Bill in May- June 1924. This enquiry was with a view to encourage the 
establishment of the locomotive industry in India and to re-examine the posi- 
tion from where it was left by the Tariff Board. We regret that no official inti- 
mation has been given to ns of this enquiry and if any reports have been re- 
ceived by the special officer deputed to tffie United Kingdom, such report has- 
not been made available to us and %ve would request the Tariff Board to get 
this report. 

13. In view of the changed conditions of demand indicated above and the' 
reduced requirements for locomotive orders of this Company on account of 
their carrying on simultaneously wagon building, the Tariff Board should now 
come to a decision favouring the grant of temporary national assistance for 
securing the establishment of locomotive industry in India. The only other- 
practical issue before them would be how much protection or assistance is 
wanted. We beg to state in the briefest outline the factors bearing on the- 
subject. 

(I) Whether the engineering trade in the United Kingdom is in a suffi- 
ciently settled condition to induce the belief that prices are not 
being cut and that overhead charges are being fully recovered 
and normal profits are added to quotations. Prices, which are 
the result of a mere desire to exist as a going concern with a 
recognised goodwill, cannot be regarded as commercially competi- 
tive prices and the unfairness of subjecting an Indian enterprise 
to a blank arithmetical -comparison with such prices is obvious. 

(II) Unless tenders are called in India in rupees for delivery in India, a 
proper basis of comparison must be established between -the- 
English f.o.b. price and the Indian price. The actual charges by 
Government over the f.o.b. sterling prices are bound to be mis"- 
leading apart from the fact that the figure given would be an 
average figure. The difference between the charges, which a busi- 
ness concern would have to bear, and which the Government pays,, 
arises in several ways : — 

(e) Government get advantageous exchange, 

(n) Government reckon no interest on any outlays which they 
make from revenue and possibly from ways and means 
budget, 

(Hi) Government do not insure any material which is consigned 
to them, 

(iv) Government receive a very heavy-rebate of charges by way 
of freight paid by them to the shipping Companies. 
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These disadvantages must weigh permanently against the Indian manu- 
facturer and any calculation for converting the f.o.b. price into a rupee price 
In order to be fair must include these items on the same scale as borne by the 
' 3 )urchases of business houses. 

(Ill) Items, over which the Indian manufacturer would have to spend 
more than rival foreign manufacturers, would be — • 

(a) Steel, whose in’ice would be increased on account of the 

protective duties. In the same, group falls the additional 
price, which the Indian manufacturer would have to pay 
for importing acid quality steel plates for boiler making 
unless the Railway Board are prepared to accept the best 
quality plates as produced by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited. 

(b) Brass, copper and other metals, which in their unfabricated 

coiidition are imported in India at a duty of 15 per cent., 
which the foreign manufacturer does not bear, whereas 
on the finished locomotive the duty is only 2i per cent. 

(c) On all tools, of which there is a very heavy wear and tear at 
' the locomotive works, the duty is paid at the rate of 

15 per cent. TJiis duty is not paid by the British manu- 
facturer. The wear and tear of tools is so heavy that 
they could not be regarded ns ordinary capital items, but 
must bear a recurring charge. The same applies to spare 
parts and other capital equipment, while the import duty 
on machinery and buildings, which go into capital ac- 
count, imposes a recurring charge through the reckoning 
of' depreciation. 

'(IV) Subvention towards the heavier initial costs involved in starting the 
manufacture ; — 

(a) Scale . — The unit of economic production mentioned by the 
Chairman of this Company in his last evidence was two 
hundred locomotives, the Works of the Company having 
been designed to produce this quantity. This programme 
differed from that of a shop, which could do mere assem- 
bling and which could then liandle a much smaller num- 
ber in conjunction with other activities. It is quite true 
that in England there are locomotive Avorks which pro- 
duce per year a smaller number, but the comparison 
between England and India ought not to be strained as 
in England specialisation in production is carried very 
.far. Ancilliary works manufacturing certain articles in 
the bulk for the trade are established, which render it not 
only unnecessaiy but uneconomical to attempt to manu- 
facture these parts in a multiple shop. In India until 
the advance of industry is extensive no intermediary 
Works of this kind can be expected to come into exist- 
ence. It is impossible to envisage the growth of loco- 
motive industry from the piecemeal establishment of 
seA’^eral small concerns manufacturing one or the other 
part or a few items at a time. If locomotive industry 
is to be established in India it must come from the top 
•as a single composite enterprise attempting to do all that 
is possible in India under one roof and importing the rest. 
There are engineering works in Calcutta capable of manu- 
facturing certain items, but could they be induced to 
•quote reasonable rates? Would the demand of locomo- 
tive parts from the local manufacturers be large enough 
to induce them to undertake the initial hea^y work? 
•'These uncertainties render it necessary that the initial 
•outlay for jAatterns, jigs, dies and other equipment must 
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be incurred by n central self-contained works and if that 
was to bo done, two hundred was a proper number. If 
the scale of manufacture is reduced, because the railways 
required less, or because, of what they require, they are- 
unwillinp: to entrust more than a fraction to the Penin- 
sular Locomotive Company, the cost per unit may in- 
crease. 

(b) Cheapest Marhct . — The policy of the Railway Board and' 

that of tlio Indian Stores Department does not appear to* 
have finally crystallised and on the one hand there is the 
uncertainty about the placing of continuous orders, and 
when the orders are jilaccd the railways want to buy in 
the cheapest market transferring any burden from boun- 
ties to the general revenue, and on the other there is the- 
demand that the largest number of items should bo manu- 
factured in India. In order to manufacture the largest 
number in India, orders liavo got to be pooled. 'Wliero' 
certain component parts, which are turned out in largo 
quantity and in good quality in the United Kingdom, can' 
bo bought cheaper, no restriction should be placed in the- 
first few years on such purchase on the ground that the- 
manufacturer is avoiding maximum amount of manufac- 
ture in India. 

(c) For numerous well-known reasons the operating costs for 

many kinds of plant are heavier in India than in thfr 
United Kingdom oven in some older industries. 
The cx)ierionco of the State in the manufacture of am- 
munitions, in the running of railways and in other direc- 
tions might confirm this fact, which has been observed 
in several industries. Any disadvantage under this- 
score, which the locomotive industry would have in com- 
mon with other organizations, must be provided for im 
whatever form it is decided to give the protection. 

(d) If in die first few years for any reason of policy or economy 

the orders are small, it reduces the bargaining power of 
the manufacturer not onl}’ with regard to raw materials 
but with regard to component parts, which have to bo 
purchased abroad. Apart from all otlier questions affect- 
ing manufacturing costs, this would be altc a matter tO' 
be taken into account. 

14. On the occasion on which the Tariff Board try to determine the form 
and the amount of assistance to be given to this industry, it would be useful 
for them to send for the original tenders, which were submitted in December- 
1923. The Company was then prepared to take orders under the system of 
open tender rather than remain idle, and the guiding factor was that the loss 
by working even at the low prices would be less than by being shut down. The- 
figures then given would not have any absolute value to-day, but would serve- 
to remove the notion, which ajipears to have spread that this Company has- 
been demanding excessive and absurd protection. 

15. In conclusion we may be permitted to state that the problem before the- 
Tariff Board is not one of bringing into existence a now industry, but of 
allowing a plant already in existence to function as it was intended to func- 
tion. Unless the scales are undul 5 ’ weighted in favour of the foreign com- 
petitor, the industry can ir the long run hold its own. This result could be- 
bro\ight about without heavy burden and as in the case of the wagon industry 
initial assistance is bound to give impetus, which will bear good fruits. Other- 
things being equal, it would be a proxid day for India when the Locomotive, 
which is the final product of modern industry, is manufactured in the country 
and this manufacture has been brought about by a wise and discriminating, 
policy at the hands of Government. 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Legislative Assembly.) 

Manufacture of icagons and locomotives. 

Question No. 419. 

(Aug.-Sept. 1925.) 

Mr. Ku/niar Sanlcar Roy. — ^Will the Government be pleased to state what, 
is their policy with regard to railway workshops in the matter of construction, 
and manufacture of new wagons and locomotives? 

Mr. G. G. Sim. — The policy of the Government with regard to railway 
workshops, in the matter of construction and manufacture of new wagons and 
locomotives, is that in all cases where it is found to be economical to purchase- 
from private manufacturers this course is adopted. 

Question No. i20. 

Mr. Kumar Sanhar Roy. — ^Will the Government be pleased to state the- 
number of; — 

(a) new wagons, 

(b) new locomotives, 

whether for additional plant or for replacement of old plant, which have been* 
constructed at any of the workshops of the railways in India? 

The Konourahle Sir Charles Innes. — If the Ilonourable Member will state- 
the period of which the information is required. Government will collect it 
and supply it ‘to him. 


APPENDIX II. 

'The Eailway Industries Committee, over which Mr. (now Sir) Charles. 
Innes presided, reported as follows : — 

“.■\Ve do not stop to point out the difficulties of price comparison^ for there - 
are other difficulties of a more serious nature. The principal difficulty is that 
described in paragraph 65 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission. Industries, 
of this kind require a considerable period for their development. Large 
capital expenditure is required for plant equipment services and the like, and 
a considerable time must elapse between the inception of the undertaking and. 
the beginning of actual manufacture. In India, however, the supply of skilled 
labour for work of this class is limited. It is extremely- expensive to import 
all 'the skilled labour required and much time and money must be spent in 
collecting and training the necessary skilled operatives. During the initial' 
stage of development the outturn must be small and uncertain and manu- 
facturing costs must be much higher than those of old established works 
abroad. ' This difficulty is inherent in the problem and must always be serious : 
but at the present time it is especially serious. It is well-known that owing 
to general trade depression, manufacturers abroad, especially in the United 
Kingdom, are fighting ivith their backs to the wall in order .to keep their 
works open and their men employed, and they are quoting prices which in 
some cases at any rate we believe to be below the commercial cost of pro- 
duction. In any case they are quoting prices with which fii’ms in India cannot 
possibly compete.” 

“It is doubtful whether an Indian concern can for many years to come • 
compete against so powerful a concern without a, very large measure of assist- 
ance from Government. At any rate, it is certain that it cannot do so in 
the early stages of its existence. Thus we are driven to the conclusion that a 
guarantee of orders at a price fixed in accordance with Rule 10 of the Stores - 
Purchase Rules will not by itself suffice to encourage industries which produce ■ 
railway material of a fabricated nature such as wagons and locomotives.” 
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“ It will now be clear why our Chairman decided that we must await the 
Fiscal Commission’s Report before submitting our own report. For we''jsee 
no escape from the conclusion that the industries, which we are now discussing, 
if they are to-be developed — or rather kept alive — in India, must temporarily 
get some form of protection or assistance from Gtovernment.” 

“ We do not think that any useful purpose would be served by our going 
•on to examine the further question whether special measures should be taken 
to develop these industries, as, "for instance, by guaranteeing them orders at 
a price at which thej' can work, even though that price may' exceed the price 
admissible under Rule 10 of the Stoi-es Rules.” , 

‘‘The only recommendation,’ therefore, which we can make is that if a 
'Tariff Board is constituted, and if the question whether protection should be 
•extended to the steel industry is remitted to that Board for examination, it 
should be instructed also to investigate the wagon, locomotive and similar 
indiistries, to consider the bearing on such industries of any proposals it may 
make in respect of steel and to make such recommendations as it thinks fit 
in regard to these industries.” - 


APPENDIX III. 

Indian Legislative Assembly, 

21st January lf)26. 

Hvpee tenders for India. 

'The Hon’ble Sir Bhupeiidra Nath Mitra, 

‘‘ The Honourable Member will no doubt realise tlie difficulties entailed in 
this subject to which I have referred on several occasions in this House. He 
will understand, for instance, that it would be quite impossible, without 
vndve sacrifice of economy and also ivithout incurring undue rish of unsatis- 
factory supplies, to applj' what may be called the rupee tender purchase 
system indiscriminately to all kinds of plant and stores required by Govern- 
ment. The Government of India hai'e therefore thought it desirable to ex- 
amine in the first instance the question to what classes of stores the system 
could be applied without incurring the risks I have mentioned. This has 
necessarily involved detailed discussion witli the various purchasing and con- 
suming departments of Government, but I am able to say that these discus- 
sions have now got so far that a list of the different Icinds of stores to which 
•the sj'stem might be extended without undue risk has been complied aiid is 
now under consideration,” . • 
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{2) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, Bomhay, dated 
' 13th May 1926. 

We beg to acknowledge your telegram, dated llth May, as follows: — 

“ 230 your letter tliirtietli April. If you desire continuance of protec- 
tion for wagon building industry submit by fifteenth instant re- 
presentation accoi’ding to paragraph two Board’s Communique.” 

We beg to confirm having sent a reply as follows : — 

” Tarboard, Shillong. Have little to add regarding wagons to state- 
ment submitted in August 1925 but preparing supplementary note 
as desired stop.” 

A statement with regard to the wagon industry was not sent by this Com- 
pany as the Directors of the Company still consider that the primary object 
of this Company is to manufacture locomotives. The other reason was that 
a comparative statement of costs covering the whole period since the first 
report cannot be sent by this Coiiipany, whose operations have onlj' started 
recently. All the same a brief resume of the grounds, on which the conti- 
nuance of protection to wagon industry is desirable, and the form in which 
such protection should be given, is being prepared and will be despatched as 
early as possible. 

Since receipt of a press communique, dated 6th May 1926, certain cables 
have been exchanged with our Chairman in London and we trust you will 
condone the delay of a few days in submitting our statement. 
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((S) Sepresentafion, dated the 15th May 1926, from the Peninsular Locomotive 

Company, Limited. 'i 

We beg to acknowledge your letter, No. 232, dated 11th instant. As 
already intimated, the Directors of this Company regard the primary func- 
tion of this Company to be the manufacture of locomotives. The lay-out of 
the Works is for locomotives and a very large amount of capital equipment 
is lying idle, the losses on which are at present being borne by the Company. 
Hence necessarily greater emphasis was laid on the need for protection to the 
locomotive industry. , 

Regarding wagons, as desired, a statement urging . continuation of protec- 
tion and certain alterations in the method is sent herewith. In their report 
on the grant of supplementary protection, dated 2nd September 1925, the 
Tariff Board have stated with reference to this Company that they gave no 
figures of costs and declined to come for oral evidence and their tender was 
not based on actual experience. The facts of the case are that negotiations, 
which began in April 1924, with the Railway Board, came to a conclusion only 
in September 1924, resulting in an order of five liundred A-2 wagons. But 
the erection of the Works, which had been suspended in 1922 when nego- 
tiations for a locomotive order broke off, had to be completed. Arrangements 
wore, therefore, made from October, 1924, for bringing out staff from England 
for finishing the erection. Additional machinery was from time to time 
suggested bj' the Indian Stores Department, whose advice and assistance we 
here gratefully acknowledge, but the actual arrival of these machines and 
their functioning took considerable time. No reliable figures could, therefore, 
be given of the manufacturing costs of this Company at the time of the Tariff 
Board’s last inquiry when the erection of the works was still going on side 
by side with such activity for wagon building as was possible. No discourtesy 
-was, therefore, intended; nor was there any desire to conceal any relevant 
facts bearing on the problem under investigation. 

We have sent a cable to our London Office and on definite news being 
received from there, shall put ourselves in touch with you in order to ascer- 
•tain the convenience of the Tariff Board with regard to our oral evidence. 


'flic Statement of the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, supplement- 
ing their statement submitted on the Sth of August 1925, xvith regard to 
the question of assistance to wagon manufacture. 

The Tariff Board have invited the views of firms' desiring the continuance 
•of protection under three heads : — 

1. The GiioDNDs on which the continuance of protection is necessary in 

RESPECT OF WAGON SIANUFACTORE. 

(1) The main ground would be to equalise the price of steel to the total 
manufacturer with that iiaid by his foreign rivals. What has been hitherto 
attempted is to neutralise the effect of duties only, but even if there were no 
duties the Indian steel manufacturer can always sell his steel to local manu- 
facturers at the price at which a European wagon manufacturer can buy plus 
freight, insurance, interest, ordinary revenue duties and intermediate handling 
at both places. The State is not bound to bring down the price of material to 
the local manufacturer to this level, but this gives the extreme limit for the 
purposes of argument, where the State has other grounds for encouraging the 
establishment of a particular industry. This consideration is important in the 
analysis though it would get discounted in a fair price comparison. The final 
price offered by any manufacturer is, however, the result of many factors, 
some pulling in one direction and some in other. 

(2) Since the first inquiry of the Tariff Board the exchange has been rising 
and has remained now fairly steady at Is. fid. , But the full economic effects 
-of this rise with reference to the prices in India and in Europe, with refer- 
sence to money rates and their effect on produtoion and wages, could not be 
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said to have been worked ofE yet. Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be as to the ultimate permanent effects bf this rise of exchange, no one 
disputes that it has a temporary effect and until this temporary effect is for 
practical purposes completely discounted, continued assistance ’ by the State 
becomes necessary. Apart from the question of the Indian exchange with 
United Kingdom, the sagging of several Continental exchanges, particularly 
Italian, French and Belgian, could not but affect the prospects and progress 
of wagon manufacture in India. Until Continental prices, therefore, show 
a definite tendency to rise and exchanges are finally fixed, an indeterminate 
position would continue in which the Indian wagon manufacturer must be 
allowed to have reasonable sense of security and hopeful outlook through the 
feeling that against any unfair advantage to bis foreign rivals, the State in 
India is watchful and will protect him. 

(3) So long as the system of calling rupee tenders in India for delivery in 
India has not been established, the complaint of the wagon manufacturer 
that he suffers in price comparison will not be radicated. On the question 
of price comparison there has been since the report of the Railway Industries 
Committee a good deal of ground covered especially by the first report of the 
Tariff Board themselves, but there are certain factors which are permanently 
against the Indian manufacturer. These are as follows ; — 

✓ 

(а) Interest . — The Government are not in the habit of reckoning interest 

for any payments made from revenue balances or even from the 
ways and means balances. The prior payment, therefore, to the 
European manufacturer gives him a benefit in respect of interest 
and a disadvantage to the Indian manufacturer, who has to pay 
out perhaps months beforehand for his material from his working 
' capital, M'hich would be for most concerns for these purposes 

borrowed from the banks. , 

(б) Insurance , — Government does not insure anymaterial consigned to 

it. A private individual, on the other hand, has to pay full rates 
of insurance on all that he imports and fair conditions will be 
established only if tenders were called in India, in which the 
European manufacturer or his agent would have to add to the 
f.o.b. sterling price at European port the v'hole of the insurance 
charges payable on the value of the wagon. 

(c) Duty . — 'A minute examination of the factors would necessitate the 

taking into account of the fact that the payment for duty on 
' imported parts is made by the Indian manufacturers months 

ahead before they receive payment for the finished article, and 
the task of finding the necessary finance and bearing interest for 
it is to the disadvantage of the Indian manufacturer. 

(d) Freight Rebate . — Government receive a considerable and heavy 

rebate on freight charges and if the price comparison involves 
only the addition of actuaKfreight paid by them, it would not 
be at all fair. ^ 

(e) Erection charges . — On the variety of practice amongst Indian rail- 

ways of charges in connection with erection, there was sufficient 
evidence at the time of the first enquiry. The Tariff Board cal- 
culated these at Rs. 325, We do not know whether this figure 
took account of anything more than the direct payment to con- 
tractors for erection and whether full overhead charges, at which 
the same amount spent on labour would be reckoned in a private 
works, were calculated in this. 

(4) Some of these factors-, it may be noted i. are variable from year to year 
and others would vary according to the type of wagon. A standard figure, 
therefore, of the bounty as fixed by the Tariff Board over the lowest foreign 
price would favour the types like C-1, which are cheaper, and penalises those 
manufacturing heavier and dearer types like A-2 as this Company has been 
doing. Further so long as there is no purchase by rupee, tender in India, it 
is only the special machinery of the Indian Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 
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whicli involves even information bein" p;iven to wagon manufacturers of 
Government’s requirements. Abolish the provisions affecting wagons in that 
Act, and we fear that there uill be the reversion to the older practice, in- 
which the Railway Board may or may • not e%'en inform local manufacturers 
of their requirements. There is nothing in the existing stores rules com- 
pelling them to give this information or to call tenders in India.=== In fact 
the existing stores rules compel, Avhen the enquiry exceeds a particular 
amount, an indent to be sent to the Director-General of Stores in London. It 
is onlj’ the Indian Steel Industry (Protection) Act and the provisions affecting, 
wagons, which therefore, have involved a certain amount of correlated ex- 
change of information between wagon manufacturers and the Railway Board 
on behalf of Indian railways. i 

(5) A premature withdrawal of protection granted to the wagon industry 
is likely to disorganize the efforts, which have been made hitherto and which 
have, according to Tariff Board’s report regarding grant of supplementary 
protection, borne such satisfactory results. An argument for the abolition of 
the protection -would arise if protection had failed, but, as it has succeeded 
it must be kept up until it is definitely proved that the need no longer exists. 
The Tariff Board might very reasonably put the burden of proof on those who 
advise the discontinuance of the protection. The response given by the wagon 
industry to the very cautious policy pursued by the State with regard to wagon 
manufacture justifies its continuance for sime time to come. 

(6) One of the arguments, which may be advanced against the continu- 
ance, is the burden on the general taxpayer. On this we urge that a longer 
view should be taken. It has not been proved that protection has involved 
increased cost in the case of wagons. On the contrary during the whole 
period that protection has been in operation the cost to the State of wagons 
has been constantly on the decline. In other words, Government have got 
very full benefit of the fall of prices throughout the world as well as in India. 
They have made their purchases of wagons in India under conditions of hard 
competition and have actually been paying less than they would have had to 
pay, had the wagon industry of India been disorganized with an isolated Com- 
pany struggling on here and there. AVe have heard that in the United 
Kingdom at least there was at one time a wagon ring deciding on what quota- 
tion shall be sent for the requirements of Indian State Railways. It is 
legitimate to hold the view that the rvise policy of the State with regard to 
protection to Indian concerns has enabled this ring to be broken and to secure, 
material, for which otherwise the railways might still have been paying at a 
heavy rate. Apart from the immediate economies realised in this way, more 
than counter-balancing the amount of bounty, the permanent benefit from 
the point of -snew of military security must also be considered. There is 
further the opportunity for the Indian manufacturer of wagons and the user 
of wagons, the Indian State Railways, to be near each other and to react 
through mutual exchange of -views in constant improvement of the type. In 
fact when by the continuance of the same policy of protection larger capital 
has been attracted into this industry and the zest of competition increased, 
India will be permanently free from abject dependence either as to supply 
or prices on foreign sources, and the State Railways will save in the long 
run a hundred times more than the small amount, which the taxpayer is pay- 
ing out at present to sustain the wagon industry- in their fight against unfair 
conditions of foreign competition. 

(7) It would hardly be necessary to emphasise the old argument, which 
is nevertheless true, viz., that a portion of the money spent by the State in 
assisting the wagon industry returns to the State in the foi’m of payment by 
the wagon trade of local charges, provincial taxation and Imperial duties. 
The other argument, which weighed with the Tariff Board and the Govern- 
ment of the country was that if the steel industry is to be protected, then 

* For the purposes of comparison we would refer to the practice in connection with 
locomotives and locomotive parts. Even information is not available with regard to the latter 
and with regard to the former we have had no official information with regard to the 
Eailway Board’s call for tenders of 89 standard locomotives now being placed in the United 
Kingdom, though we have never ceased to be a locomotive manufacturing company. 
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-the best thing that can be done for that industry is to provide a market for 
its products in India. The wagon manufacturer of India is a safe purchaser 
■of the Steel Company’s products not only in rolled steel, but so far as their 
plate mills are concerned. There is, besides, the argument of great import- 
ance that if the wagon industry prospers in India even at a slight temporary 
■sacrifice to the taxpayer, a vast amount of money is retained in the country 
and circulates through the payment of wages and salaries. Taking four 
thousand rupees per wagon, the total amount spent in the country would be 
suggested by the wagon trade and putting a rough value on them of four 
“thousand rupees per wagon, the total amount spent in the country would be 
a crore and sixty laldis of rupees. Taking hs. 1,.500 per wagon as the charges 
of one kind or the other, other than the cost of materials, there is on a very 
rough calculation a sum of sixty lakhs of rupees circulating in the country by 
way of wages -and salaries, from which also a certain percentage must trickle 
hack into the treasury of the State. No money value, however, can be put 
upon the increase of technical skill and the greater and impi-oved efficiency 
of several thousand men engaged in this trade and the direct and indirect 
benefits which the community is bound to reap from their existence. There is 
no greater economic calamity than the comiiulsory conversion of skilled labour 
into unskilled labour under pressure of unemployment. The discontinuance 
•of assistance to the wagon industry, if it resulted into the disbanding of the 
nucleus of trained labour which has been brought together, would bring about 
this disaster, 

(8) So for as the Peninsular Locomotive Company is concerned, an addi- 
tional ground for temporary continuance of protection to the wagon side of 
their activities arises from the fact that, located at Tatanagar, the payment 
of wages and the conditions offered to labour are governed by the higher 
scale which through tradition or the need of tlfeir industry the Tata Iron 
•and Steel Company have established there. The higher wages and better 
■conditions, however, cannot survive without restrictive provisions of trade- 
unions, which do not exist in India. Thei-efore, the suction, which has started 
at Tatanagar, must bring within its fold before very long a larger mass of 
skilled labour and if there were no other obstacles to the economic adjustment 
of wages, the higher scale prevailing there at present as compared with that 
in other manufacturing centres in India must come down. It is further 
notorious that even after the payment of this higher scale there is no approach 
to European efficiency for the large bulk of the ivoi-king men and for a eonsi- 
•derable time. As the industry becomes older not only the discipline _ and 

“ espirit-de-corps ” at the works improves, but the need for costly supervision 
•diminishes. This is also one of those factors on account of which, amongst 
other things, the continuance of protection for some time longer would be 
justified. 

II. WHETnCrt THE MEASUHE OF PKOTECTXOX XOW GIVEX SHOCED HE IXCIiEASED OR 

DXJIINISIIED. 

(9) Arguments bearing on this were stated at length in a statement sub- 
mitted by this Company in August 1925. Various other difficulties were also 
indicated in the actual administration of the bounty and it was pointed out 
that subsidy in the foiin of money was not the only manner in which the 
^tate could help. It was indicated amongst other things that continuity of 
orders was a very important factor leading to reduction of costs and, there- 
fore, reducing the contribution from the_State, as well as the period of time 
■during which assistance would be necessary. 'VVe will take this occasion to 
indicate that the tenders given by us in the month of January 1925 were the 
lowest both with regard to A-2 and C-2 wagons, not because the price quoted 
by us was expected to cover all our costs and -give us normal profits, but 
because we were afraid of being left out and not having any orders at all. A 
more reasonable tender was sent by us in November 1925, but it appears that 
■another Company found itself without sufficient orders on their books and 
gave a quotation, which must on a close examination, we think, be. found 
Jo be uneconomical. While the State, on the one hand, claims that they 



have given bounty, the system of administering bounties which does not 
involve some kind of continuity of orders, is such that in effect they are 
taking away by the left hand .what they are giving by the right hand. We 
would fui'ther illustrate the position of our Company by saying that when our 
tenders were rejected in December 1925, we were extremely apprehensive as 
to whether for some months towards the end of the official year ending March 
1927, we should be obliged to close doum the works for want of orders on our 
books. This apprehension on our part was not shared by the Eailway Board, 
relying on the estimate of our output by the Indian Stores Department. It 
is very difficult to say whether there Avill or will not be a period of enforced 
idleness towards the close of this- official year, but, fearing that it would be so, 
on receiving an intimation that our tenders had been rejected, we sent an urgent 
telegram to the Railway Board offering to take two hundred wagons at the 
lowest price at which they were placing the order. This was expected by us 
to be a stand-bye to keep the nucleus of labour, etc., during the last two or 
three months during which we still fear we shall be without work. The 
standing charges during these months in orrr case this year and in the case 
of any Company during a period in which they are left out either through their 
quotations being high, or, what is more likely, through the quotation of other 
companies being unduly low and calculated merely to cover direct costs, must 
inflict a loss on the wagon manufacturer, which would materially curtail any 
stimulus which the bounty system may have given. As a matter of fact the 
actual administration of the bounty system by the Eailway Board has involved 
setting aside of the tenders and the fixing of orders by individual negotiation 
in a manner that elicited from the Tariff Board the term “ mystification " in 
application to the bounty. The Railway Board spoke of “ accepted ” prices 
and not “ tendered." Many complicated calculations have to be gone in by 
Government and they have to take into account numerous factors. The Govern- 
ment at present appear to be under the impression that by not accepting the 
full recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the amount of assistance neces- 
sary, they have shewn a better grasp of the situation than the Tariff Board 
themselves, but we think this is a misapprehension as the guiding factor at 
the time of the call for competitive tenders in the mind of the tenderer is that 
he must have an order for a certain amount to keep the works going regardless 
of whether it gives him a high profit or no profit at all. The Tariff Board in 
their report on supplementary protection spoke of ‘‘ wmgon building firms 
themselves being in the best position to decide what is the lowest price which 
makes an order worth accepting.” It is only those firms wffio are engaged in 
general engineering and not in wagon trade alone, who can divert at any time 
their activities to other fields. For the wmgon manufacturer proper the aim 
of the Tariff Board should be, in the fir.st instance, to see that for wagons pro- 
duced protection on the scale, which they recommended in their first report, 
is actually accorded to him and that the struggle for bare existence on tln^ ' 
part of companies, which have laid out vast sums in specialised machinery 
and block, does not result in beating doum the price -ndth a continually dimin- 
ishing bounty per wagon. If the bounty represents a genuine difference 
between costs in two countries as estimated by the Tariff Board, then for its 
reduction to one half or one-third the Government cannot be congratulated. 
No one can accuse the Tariff Board of having recommended an extravagant 
scale of assistance. They themselves have admitted that " the scheme sug- 
gested was designed rather to prevent the immediate disappearance of the 
wagon industry than to ensure as rapid a development as might in favour- 
able circumstances be possible.” (Supplementary Protection Report, page 
57. paragraph 87). The idea of discriminating protection on certain lines set 
before the country through the the Tariff Board is directly defeated if the wagen 
manufacturer does not receive all that was intended to be received by him 
after comprehensive and export enquiry at the hands of the Board. 

(10) We would ask to be allowed to refer to anotlier important factor 
affecting wagon manufacture, on ■which again the whole outlook and progress 
of tiio industry seems to depend. It is well kno-wn that certain parts going 
into wagono have to be importe{l from the United Kingdom, because they are 
not yet made in India. Further, certain other parts, which a wagon manu- 
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factm'cr intends to manufacture liimseif later on. have as a matter of convenienee 
to be imported from the United Kingdom, because they can bo had cheaper 
than their the cost of his own manufacture at his works or the quotation 
received by him from en^incein" firms located in India. Difficulties have 
been exporienced by us with regard to orders placed for component parts in 
India resulting in large delays through no fault of our own. Thus an order 
u-as placed with a large well known engineering ivories of Calcutta for screw 
couplings and after much valuable time had ela))sed wo wore informed that 
the raw material, which they were using, viz., “ D ” class steel from Messrs. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Comj)nny did not come up to the specification. They, 
therefore, asked for the contract to be cancelled ns tho.y were unable to give 
the stipulated or any deliveries till they had imported the raw material from 
United Kingdom. Experience of this kind often becomes a deterrent to m'ders 
being placed in India, particularly because the Railway Board provide that no 
failure on the part of the sub-contractor will bo regarded ns a reasonable ex- 
planation for delays in delivery. Further, clause u of the conditions of contract 
issued by the Itaihvay Board specifically provides that if any parts are imported 
from abroad they must bo accompanied by inspection certificates issued at the 
other end. This inspection lakes place at the hands of the consulting engineers 
to the State Railways. "Wo have found, unfortunately for ourselves, that 
material, which was ordered to .specification and duly inspected in the United 
Kingdom before shipment, was reinspected at this end involving enormous 
amount of cross corresjiondcncc and cables and groat anxieties to the Works 
Manager and everybody. We were able to make representation to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwa.v administration, who recognised the difficulties caused 
to us by such reinspection and passed some of our bills, but wo have not yet 
received final decision from the Railway Board, who, wo understand, arc ex- 
amining this question. We have no doubt the Railway Board M'ill ultimately 
issue orders precluding double inspcclion. Wo may slate for tho information 
of the Tariff Board that inspection fees on all imported parts aro payable by 
the Indian wagon mihiufacturor and tho difficulties appear to us to bo arising 
out of the fact that the mode of inspection in the United Kingdom is different 
from tho method adopted by the Indian Stores Department in India. Other- 
w’ise wo cannot understand how nnv faults, which came to the notice of tho 
Indian Stores Department Inspector at this end failed to be noticed at the 
other end. Wo have taken this opportunitv of starting some of these difficul- 
ties, becau.se if there is any check on the output of a works from any of these 
causes, it upsets all financial calculations ns to costs and, therefore, is likely 
to defeat the aim which the Tariff Board have in recommending honnties. We 
repent what we said at tho beginning that it is more important to see that tho 
bounty actually recommended by the Tariff Board roaches tho manufacturer 
and is not defeated by conditions of competitive tender or any other procedure 
from the moment, of the calling of the tender up to tho time of the payment 
for goods delivered being effected. Tlie bounties are at present payable from 
general revenues, hut wo think the Railway Board ns a whole must share tho 
purpose of tho Government in instituting these bounties, viz., that wagon 
manufacture is to he encouraged until it' is sufficionlly well established to hold 
its own against foreign competition. Wc trust the Tariff Board, in making any 
recommendations as to tho form and amount of protection will throw out a 
general suggestion for securing speedy and satisfactory solution of all small 
issues arising out of this procedui-c whenever (hey ore represented to the 
Railway Board until more experience is gained. 

(11) Wo further suggest a closer examination by the Tariff Board of tho 
issue of railway materials certificates only to concerns at present exclusively 
engaged in tho manufacture of wagons, viz., tho Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany and this Company. Both these are located inland and operate through 
tho port of Calcutta for all imported parts as well ns for component parts manu- 
factured in Calcutta. So far ns tho components arc concerned, if it is desired 
that engineering firms should bo encourogod to specialise ns nncillinries to 
wagon companies, instead of wagon companies trying to produce everything 
on the spot, then special rates from Calcutta to the works would create a traffic. 
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which would not otherwise come into existence, and would lead to the utilisa- 
tion of the shill and plants already in existence. So far as the carriage of 
imparted parts from Calcutta to the works is concerned, the lower freight 
charged by the railways -^vould benefit the railu'ays as a whole and the Eailway 
Board ought to have sufficient authority to ))ass orders for the railway material' 
rates to apply to this traffic as the general advantages to the country in the 
long run are big enough to over-ride any objection from individual railway 
companies. If it is a matter of moment to the Government of India and the- 
nation to see wagon manufacture established, then why .should the local manu- 
facturer be penalised in respect of the price which he has to pay for parts which 
are not at present manufactured in India, particularly by having this price- 
unnecessarily swollen by the application of full freight rates? The railways 
themselves must feel that even this much traffic in imported parts of wagons 
is there, because the wagon manufacturers exist. If they were wiped out, there 
would not be this traffic, on which they would not earn either this or any other- 
rate. So long as therefore they arc not out of, pocket over this traffic, this 
traffic should 'he scheduled for railway material rates. Further we have come- 
to learn that on some occasions the railwav materials certificates are so issued. 
Wa understood, for example, that if we purchased vacuum brake gear from the- 
local agents of a particular firm in Calcutta, the carriage of this to our works 
would be at railway material rates. The material from the same Company 
purchased at their headquarters and shipped out here would have to bear the- 
ordinary rates. cannot understand why this should be so. 

(12) We would suggest that the question ns to whether the present pro- 
tection should be increased or diminished be judged in the following manner ; — 
An analysis should be made out of the various wagon manufacturing com- 
panies in order to find out whether 

(fl) the industry is just kept alive, f.c., the losses suffered by it are not 
so great as to wipe it out, 

(ii) the industry is kept up in a condition where it incurs no loss, but 
makes no profit, 

(c) the industry is making normal profits earned by such manufacturers 

in other countries or normal ns applied to the engineering trade- 
as a whole in India, 

(d) the industry makes out a profit over and above the normal return- 

to the capital invested in engineering trade in particular or indus- 
tries in general. 

We would urge that until the Tariff Board have actually found that the assist- 
ance by way of bourlty or otherwise given on their recommendation has brougt 
companies in class (d), protection .should bo continued on the scale on which 
it is and should not re reduced. If the Tariff Board find that the present scale- 
of protection by way of -bounties does not bring all concerns even in class (b), 
then it is a clear argument for increasing protection. It is possible that such 
accounts may not be available to the Tariff Board for some time ns complete- 
accounts over any period takes a little -time to audit. It is also possible that 
the form, in which the accounts of wagon manufacturing companies are made 
opt, may not enable the Tariff Board to come to a definite conclusion on these 
lines, but we consider that this would be a sound test. In the meanwhile the- 
Tariff Board should take account of every factor which has gone to reduce the ■ 
real succour, which was recommended b.y them in their first report, or to nullify 
it. Some of these factors have been stated in our note, dated 8th August 192i3,. 
and others have been stated above. We think that the first thing to do is to- 
increase the nomial protection in order to bring it to the scale of the real ’ 
protection recommended originally. Whether it should be increased beyond 
that or not would depend on the desire of the Government as to whether the 
Go-vernment wish to bring about increased production oI wagons in India, To- 
ns it appears that if further capital is to be attracted into this industry, then 
it is better to have a larger amount of protection spread over a smaller period 
as this is more effective for the purpose than the same sum spread arithmetically 
over a large number of years. Since the wagon output in India supplies onl.y 
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a part of Government’s requirements, whicli by the increased mileage and 
increased trafBc are likely to grow, we think there is a bigger scope for increased 
■ production. , New capital, however, will not be attracted for' the older works 
,or for the erection of new works until it is demonstrated that the actual profits 
•earned on the capital hitherto invested are high, A scale of protection, which 
aims at stimulating output, is bound to bring higher profits to those who are 
first in the field and any narrow view of their initial earnings is not likely to 
•attract more capital into the trade. The published accounts of no company 
engaged in the wagon trade could induce a belief that at the present moment 
those pi'ofits are high. We, therefore, believe that there is considerable scope 
. for the increase of protection for the objects which were enunciated by the 
Tariff Commission and for the reasons which were shifted and accepted by the 
-Tariff Board in their first report. 


in. Whetheu the peotection shohed be given by means of protective 

DUTIES OR BOUNTIES. 

(13) We suggest that protection should be given by means’ of tariff instead 
■of bounty. As the wagons involve a lot more fabrication than ordinary struc- 
■turals, we cannot think that if the protection had been by means of ■tariff, it 
'vould have been less than 25 per cent. The general revenues would have 
benefited and railways would have had to pay a little more as they have paid 
•on fabricated steel for buildings, station yards, etc. The stimulus to industry 
would have been distinct and the response greater than under- the present 
halting system of bounties. 

(14) As the Tariff Board have only stated their conclusions, the arguments, 
-which weighed with them for the pi-eference of boimties to tariffs for the 
■wagon industry are somewhat obscure. In their report on supplementary 
protection they have stated that the increase in wagon output, which has actu- 
ally come about, was not anticipated by them in March 1924. We may state 
that the increase, which is anticipated in the wagon manufacturing capacity 
■of India, is still under-estimated. If the Railway Board have thought it 
proper to place an order for 3,500 wagons in India, the wagon industry does 
•not give a mere fraction of the requirement, but covers almost half of the 
total. If a tariff were, therefore imposed and if it were declared that this 
tariff will not be modified in the downward direction for the next five years, 
the output Avould certainly increase. Speaking for this Company, there is no 
•doubt that the output of a hundred wagons a month, for reaching which all 
our energies are at present directed, would be achieved before the end of this 
year. But if we felt secure we would not hesitate to put up certain additional 
•pliant necessary for doubling this output. 

(15) The other advantage of assistance by bounty over tariffs is that when 
the bounty increases with production, it gives a direct stimulus. The experi- 
•enee in the past in India, however, has been that the bounty has constantly 
gone on diminishing with increased production. The diminution has not been 

'due altogether to normal trade conditions. The following table with regard to 
k-2 type wagons is instructive : — 


Date of tender. 

1 

Date of order. 

Price quoted 
by the 
Peninsular. 

Price accepted 
by Eail-svny 
Board . 

•Bounty 
recommended 
by Tariff 
Board. 

Actnal 

bounty. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 



38-9-1924 

... ! 

4.400 

850 

ml 

13-1-1325 

16-3-1925 

3 898 _ 

3 898 

700 

475 . 

10-11-192.- 

8-32 1925 

4,098 

3 470 

5S0 . ■ 

not stated. 
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(16) We cannot think that there were normal trade factors between the time 
of placing these three orders justifying a fall of prices successively of as much 
as Rs. 502 per wagon on one occasion and a further fall of Rs. 428 on another 
occasion. The Tarifi Board themselves in their report on supplementary protec- 
tion states that the fall of prices in materials between 1923 and 1925 according 
to two firms is either Rs. 587 or Rs. 555. It is instructive to compare the 
prices paid by the Railway Board ; — 


Wagons completed 
before 

Slst March 1925. 

Wagons completed 
after 

31st March 1925. 

Orders placed 
in 

March 1922. 

Orders placed 
in 

November 1925. 

Difference. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.' 

Rs. 

A-2 Rs 4,750 . 

4,200 

3,SSS 

3,470 

1,280 

C-2 „ 4,459 . 

4,000 

3 800 

3,110 

1.340 


— 

1923. 

1025. 

Difference. 


Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Average cost of materials . 

3,0S8 

2,517 

571 


(Ref. page 5G, paragraph 86 of Supplementary Report ) 


(17) Whereas the fall of prices justified by Indian conditions should be 
somewhere near Rs. 571, it has been from Rs. 1,280 on the A-2 type wagons 
to Rs. 1,340 on the C-2 type wagons. All this requires an explanation. The 
fact that the English prices are converted at Is. 6d., instead of Is. 4d., does 
not give to the Indian manufacturer more than a fractional advantage on the 
material imported and this advantage rvould be already discounted in the 
statement of the cost of materials. In other words, the, Indian manufacturer 
has been compelled to accept lower prices though there was nothing in the 
Indian situation justifying this. Perhaps an explanation would be found in 
the persistent reduction of the real bounty. What the bounty is for different 
types of wagons in December 1925 has not been stated by the Railway Board 
notrvithstanding the recommendation of the Tariff Board and in spite of a 
specific request to this effect having been made by the Indian Engineering 
Association (No. 35-S., dated 20th klarch 1926 from the Railway Board to the 
Indian Engineering Association). It would be instructive to make a parallel 
table of prices paid for these two types to manufacturers in the United King- 
dom for the last few years and of the prices paid to the Indian manufacturer. 
While as far as we can see the variation in the British price in sterling has not 
been considerable at any time, the fall in the rupee price paid to the Indian 
manufacturer, as will be seen from the above, has been phenomenal. 

(18) That there should have been such a fall with the bounty system, how- 
ever imperfect it may be, proves conclusively that the industry would have 
been -wiped out without the bounty. It also proves that the provision on paper 
of a bounty does n'ot necessarily mean that the Indian manufacturer receives 
all that he should. In our ease the lower quotation in January 1925 was with 
a desire not to be left out without any orders on our books and we shall be 
very glad if the Tariff Board would- ascertain whether in the price tendered 
by another firm in November 1925 for A-2 wagons of Rs. 3,470 and for 0-2 
wagons of Rs. 3,110, the same motives were not in operation. We frankly 
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stated in our previous statement that our quotation was based on ascertained 
English prices, but it would be found that we were not alone amongst the-- 
Indian manufacturers, who based their' quotation on such information as they 
had from the- United Kingdom. This search for information from the other- 
end is bound to go on unless the Government earmarked four thousand wagons- 
as suggested by the wagon trade on the occasion of the previous enquiry for 
being placed in India under Indian conditions only. We suggest that sui-plus 
orders for wagons should be placed abroad, if there are no changes in the' 
system of calling tenders as at present, only after' the books of the Indian, 
manufacturers are full. We are not certain that the complications of the* 
bounty system may not grow hereafter. An enterprising engineering firm may 
seize an opportunity of a slight slackening in their own trade to turn their- 
hand to wagon. The Tariff Board themselves referred -to the case of a Karachi 
firm, which quoted for wagons actually below the lowest price quoted from the- 
United Kingdom. The bounty system as administered at present would 
topple dp-^m like a house of cards in such a case in spite of the fact that the- 
local manufacturer may have achieved a remarkable degree of efficiency and 
organization. Further, now that underframes and wagons have been put on 
the same basis with discretion to the Railway Department to shift the bounty 
from the one to the other firms making both underframes and wagons are- 
likely whenever they have secured a satisfactory order for one or the other to' 
under-quote their rivals at the time of the next tender. This lower quotation- 
can be as on a previous occasion with reference to a very small number of a 
particular type, thus forcing the hands of the Railway Board to fix the bounty 
on that particular type from this lower figure. 

(19) A further weakness of the bounty system as administered at present- 
resulting in unfairness is indicated below. In the tenders submitted on the 
13th of January 1925 we had quoted for 215 A-2 wagons and 125 0-2 wagons,, 
in both of which our quotation was the lowest. The Railway Board had in 
their hands orders for 480 A-2 wagons and 425 C-2 wagons. They decided to- 
place with us an order for 480 A-2 wagons at our .quotation. We would have* 
very much preferred the order for 425 C-2 wagons at our quotation. We have- 
read carefully the reasons given by the Railway Board in the Railway .Ad- 
ministration Report of the period ending March 81st, 1925, for their action,- 
but these -reasons are not convincing. 


— 

Type. 

No. 

Price. 

Total 

turnover. 

1 

Bounty 

per 

•wagon. 

Sum 

of 

bounty. 

Percentage of 

BOGN'iy, 

On 

gross 

turn- 

over. 

Actual. 

i 

As it 
should 
he. 

• 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

j 

Es. 




Peninsular 

A-2 

480 

3,898 

18,71,040 

475 

2,28,000 

12-1 

43-4 

53-7 

I. S. Co. Ltd. 

C-2 

425 

3,800 

16,15,000 j 

700 


18-4 

566 1 

46-3 


(20) It is noteworthy that the prices, at which the order was placed for 
C-2 wagons with the other firm, was not a tendered price by them, but was 
the result of negotiations, to which we were also open. We think the total 
amount of bounty, viz., Rs. 5,25,500, should have been distributed between 
these two firms on the basis of turnover, in which case we would have received 
as -our share Rs. -2,82,193-8-0, i.e., 53*7 per cent, of the bounty, instead of 
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■which the amount actually assigned to us ■was Es. 2,28,000, i.c., 434 per cent. 
Why this was not done we do not know. In bringing out this fact -we have 
310 desire to complain against the Eaihvay Board, to whom we are grateful 
for at least placing this order with us as without that order our Works would 
have been at a standstill to-day. But we must point out the inherent defect 
of a system, which, administered by fair-minded men with best intentions 
can lead to assistance being given even to the two firms engaged exclusively 
ill the wagon trade at the time of settling the same tender on a scale so widely 
divergent from one another. Our complaint is not that orders, which would 
have come to us by being the lowest tenderer, were being given elsewhere, 
but that the bounty, to which we were entitled, was diverted elsewhere without 
an option being given to us for deciding which of the two orders we preferred. 
Had such an option been given, it is possible that we would have preferred 
■the C-2 type wagons at Rs. 3,800 to the A-2 wagons at Rs. 3,898. The difference 
between these two types in the final price, at which orders were placed in 
December 192.5, was Rs. 3G0. The enormous amount of difficulty that we have 
experienced since with regard to the sheets delivered by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, would also have made this order for C-2 wagons 
much more acceptable to us. There was no reason to suppose that C-2 wagons 
could not be produced at a price lower than Rs. 3,800. In judging this, it 
should be noted that the reduction in price secured by the Railway Board a 
few months later was Rs. 690 per wagon for C-2 type as against only Rs. 428 
for .4-2 type, which shows that they could have been so produced. Nor was 
the need of this Company for bounty less. On the contrary' as an older estab- 
lished wagon Company, the other fii-m was in a much stronger position and if 
it came to a question of comparison, it would do with less assistance than 
the Peninsular which hod just started operations. We have no desire to say 
that all this was deliberate on the part of anybody, but we think that a system, 
which cannot be administered without such things occurring, should be more 
closely examined, and should we find that on several occasions hereafter • the 
scales have weighed against us in this way, it should give us a very legitimate 
cause for complaint. We think it would be safer for the Railway Board and for 
■everybody concerned if a tariff was put in on wagons imported into India and if 
tenders were then called not separately' as hitherto, but in rupees for delivery 
In India. All firms outside from India, whether from U. K. or elsewhere, 
would then add to their final price full market rates for charges for bringing 
■material into India including the full duty'. 

(21) A fear has been expressed that tariffs might produce vested interests. 
But in a policy of discriminating protection recommended after expert en- 
quiry by' the Tariff Board, such fears must be faced. We think that the 
danger of vested interests as well as other undesirable features connected with 
protection is much greater in bounties than in tariffs. With the imposition 
of a duty at one stroke all procedure would be simplified and there would be 
no room either for negotiations or for discretion. Every one would be subject 
alike to the same conditions and the policy of pi-.otection would have a better 
■chance of being fairly judged than at present vith numerous complications, 
most of which have been indicated above. While bounties have enabled those 
firms, who were already in the field as the result of the general avowals by 
the Railway Board in their communique, dated 1st March 1918, to make a 
greater effort and secure a systematic output, the fact that three years of the 
grant of bounties have not brought in additional capital in the field or attracted 
those who are supplying the Indian market hitherto from other centres to 
settle in India, shows that for one reason or the other, there has not been 
induced in the mind of the investor that degree of confidence which would 
secure this result. 

(22) The proper administration of the bounty sy’stem in future should be 
on the percentage of value rather than a fixed sum, and we suggest that if it 
is going to be a percentage, the substitution of a tariff would be better, 
simpler and more satisfactory ■to everybody concei'ned. We would, therefore, 
suggest a protective tariff and ■we would put this tariff at 33J per cent. This 
might be undoubtedly higher than the protection hitherto granted, but its 
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effects would be certain and if it results in other wagon firms being established' 
in India or existing works being extended, then by standardized production 
and internal competition the actual burden borne by the purchaser of railway 
wagons would go on automatically diminishing till it disappears. 

(23) We, therefore, suggest: — > 

(а) that a duty should be levied on imported wagons and it should be 

at the rate of 33J per cent, 

(б) that refund should be given to the wagon manufacturer of any duty 

charged either on the present scale or on the newly proposed scale 
on all imported items required for wagon building, which are 
not being manufactured in India to the required standard to the 
satisfaction of the Indian Stoi-es Department, 

(c) that tenders for Government railways should be called in India in 

rupees for delivery in India, 

(d) that four thousand wagons should be earmarked for manufacture 

in India and orders should be placed abroad only after the local 
manufacturers have their books full, 

(e) that if the bounty system is continued, its administration should be 

simplified, greater publicity should be given to the decisions of 
the Railway Board and at the time of the call for tenders the 
amount of bounty, which will be attached per wagon to the total 
quantity of ungons placed in India, should be declared, and the 
amount of bounty should vary for each tsype only according to 
value of type, 

(/) that since the bounty is in the very nature of it a gift recommended 
after careful examination on national grounds, it should not be 
curtailed merely because one of the firms tendering is frightened 
through motives of self-preservation into quoting very low. The 
bounty recommended by the Tariff Board should not be treated as 
a maximum to be worked down but should be a minimum to be 
adhered to, 

(g) that if the Tariff Board is satisfied that the maximum fall of prices 
in wagons has been already achieved, some sort of scheduled com- 
posite, prices should be fixed for a number of years leaving to the 
manufacturer the residual benefits or otherwise from his acti- 
vities. 
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'(A) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the 19th 

May 1926. 

We beg to invite reference to your telegram^No. 237, dated 12th instant. 
In this connection 'we beg to give below the prices paid by us as desired by 
jou: — 

Price 

' Rs. A. p. 

1. Cast steel axle boxes to I. R. C. A. 


specification with bronze bear- 
ings, etc.. Complete journals 
10" x5", to drawing No. 16 and 


17, each 

41 12 

3 

c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Solebar stiffening brackets, each 

3 7 

0 

f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

Brake blocks and cylinder carrier 




packing blocks, per cwt. 

7 12 

0 

(From Calmoni Engineer- 


ing Company.) 


The prices for the last item, which are now being paid, are Rs. 5-8-0 and 
Rs. 7-0-0 per cwt. respectively, the latter having the necessary holes drilled. 

Please let us know if there is any other item of information that you 
desire. 
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i(5) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated 25th 

May 1926, giving replies to questionnaire regarding wagons and loco- 
motives. 

We beg to acknowledge’ your questionnaire for wagon-cuin-loconiotive build- 
.ers on the matter of steel castings and spring steel. 

(1) A list of steel castings going into 2-8-0 type of locomotive and tender is 
appended herewith. Bfessrs. Hukumchand Electric Steel Works have written 
to us that they have made varioiis locomotive parts for the North Western 
Railway^ East Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula, Darjeeling-Himalayaii 
Railway, Eastern Bengal Railwas' and Bengal Nagpur Railway. We were 
.also informed that some of these railways had decided thereafter not to order 
these parts out from England. We are looking forward to considerable co- 
•operation with them in future for steel castings going into locomotives. 

(2) We have not In our hands the drawings of all types of locomotives used 
bj' Indian railways. When they emanate from different manufacturers, there 
.are usually small details of design which varj’. We think that the castings, 
whii'h will be most likely useful in more than one type, would be those affect- 
ling the tender. Also wheije Driving, Leading and Training Wheels are of the 
same diameter the wheel centres in most cases will be interchangeable, and if 
the wheel centres are interchangeable the hornblocks and axle-boxes would also 
’be. We would refer the Tariff Board to the several reports of the I. R. C. A. 
•Committee on standardization, which, we presume, would contain useful in- 
formation on the subject. Unfortunately we have not ourselves got 0115’' of 
•tthese reports, which are kept confidential. 

(3) (a) We do not know whether there is any inherent difficulty in the 
process of manufacture or in obtaining raw material, which .would prevent 
t)he economic production of steel castings in India. We understand that 
•steel castings have been made by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India in 
Bombay and by the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur for many years. 
Whether this production was economic or not it is for the Tariff Board to 
.•ascertain by getting castings from these places. 

(b) We are not aware that springs steel is manufactured in India. 

(1) The total weight of steel castings in tlie 2-8-0 locomotive and tender is 
lG‘0-3 tons. The steel springs on the locomotive are Main Bearing Springs 
(laminated). Tender Bearing Springs (laminated). Helical Springs for Draw 
•(iear, etc. The total weight of spi'ings on the 2-8-0 t5'pe locomotive and 
tender is 2'.34 tons. 

(•5) and (6) We cannot give you any particulars of steel castings or spring 
.-steel used by us since 1922-23 as we have not been successful in our efforts to 
.secure locomotive orders from the Railway Board and the locomotive section 
of this Compan.y's works has been at a standstill since. 

(7) (a) We have put the capacity of our works for the manufacture of 
•locomotives at two hundred. But in practice for the next year or two we 
.do not expect to average more tlian one hundred locomotives a year. It will 
jiot, therefore, pay us to put down a steel casting plant at our works. 

(h) We are unable to give the information. 

(8) In our wagon section we purchased from the Hukumchand Electric 
rSteel Works solebar stiffening brackets, which are duly passed by the inspect- 
ing staff and accepted by the railwa.ys. We have no reason to complain of 
Hie quality. 

(9) With this firm, apart from placing orders for solebar stiffening brackets, 
we made enquiries about axle-boxes, but found that the quotation for axle- 
boxes was very far out. The price quoted by them was Rs. 30 f.o.r. Calcutta 
whereas the price that we actually paid was Rs. 41-12-3 c.i.f. Calcutta for the 
'finished article, i.e., axle-boxes with bronze bearing, etc., complete. We had 
to place the initial orders in a great hurry and were not in a position to 
•spend any time in negotiations. 

The other reason was that this firm had not manufactured axle-boxes for 
any other wagon manufacturer and as we were pew in the field. of wagon 
•yOL. JV.. " B 
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building, we did not want to take the risk. Also they desired to giye only 
the unfinished casting whereas the English manufacturer of axle-boxes offered 
axle-boxes with bronze bearings, etc., complete. The following extracts from 
the letter of our agent in London would be read with interest : — 

“ As regards axle-boxes the Hukumchand Electric Steel Company quote 
Es. 120 per set of four for machined castings but without brasses 
and accessories; this at Is. 6cZ. per rupee works out at £9 while 
similarly finished boxes can be supplied from here for about 
£6-10-0 per set of foiir.” 


Enclosure. 

Schedule of steel castings on 2-8-0 type locomotive and tender, 
1 Fire Door. 

1 Frame Hind Drag Casting. 

1 Frame Stretcher (Leading and Inter). 

1 Frame Stretcher (Inter). 

8 Horn Plate Clips. 

1 Frame Stretcher (Front of Firebox). 

2 Slide Bar Brackets. 

4 Platform Supports. 

2 Piston Body. 

2 E. H. and 2 L. H. Eeversing Link Carriers. 

2 Wlieel Centres (Driving). 

4 DTieel Centres (Leading and Trailing). 

2 Wheel Centres (Intermediate). 

6 Axle-boxes (2 L. 2 D. and 2 T.). 

2 E. H. and L. H. Hornblocks. 

8 Axle-box Guides. 

2 Spring Beam Carriers. 

2 Spring Beam Carriers. 

6 Brackets for Springs. 

1 Cross Stretcher between Frames of Truck. 

2 Bogie Wheel Centres. 

1 Pony Truck Axle-box. 

1 Pivot of Eadial Arm (Pony Truck). 

1 Front Drag Box Casting. 

5 Tender Wheel Centres. 

4 Tank Suppoi-ts. 

4 Fuel Pack Supports. 

1 Drawhook Guide. 
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(6) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the 6th 

July' 1926. 

Re. Wagon costs. 

Referring to your letter No. 293, dated 25th May 1926, we beg to send you 
ierendth a statement of cost of wagons in the form desired by you, giving the 
Works cost of materials, cost above materials and the overhead charges sepa- 
rately per wagon. 

We are sorry we are not able to give information of any previous j'ears as 
•this is the first year of the Company’s output. 

The total cost as on the 30th April 1926 per Avagon appears to be heavy, 
probably because some of the items, whose life would be extended over a longer 
period, have been included in the twelve months ending 30th April '1926. 
There is reason to believ'e that under the heading of bolting and tools this has 
occurred. 

The orders for some of the materials were placed in the first instance in 
gre.at hurry as early delivery had been promised by ns. But the delay in 
completing the erection of the Works from where it was left Avhen negotiations 
broke off Avith the Raihvay Board in 1922 prevented the actual output of 
AA’agons at the date expected. In order, hoAvever, to start the Avork, such 
Avork as was possible Avas undertaken by the Works Manager and on this 
AVork naturally the incidence of all chai'ges, both of the Works and outside, 
Avas heavy. 

A nioro correct appreciation of the situation Avould be found from the 
second column, Avhich represents the costs as they are expected to be in the 
future. This is, hoAvever, on the basis that the Works AA-ould produce one 
thousand Avagons. It may bo noted that the maximum productioAi per month 
so far has not exceeded seventy-tAvo, i.c., eight hundred and sixts'-four 
wagons per year. If the output bo, therefore, taken to be a thousand wagons 
per year some of the charges would have to be raised by fifteen per cent. 

Until the locomotive policy of the Government is more definitely fixed, it 
lias been necessary to reckon depreciation and other charges on the Avagon 
output alone. When this policy is fixed, it is quite possible that the block 
necount of the Company may have a more direct relation to the total output 
in A’^alue and the incidence of depreciation and other charges would be lower. 

Any explanations that you desire in this connection Ave shall be very glad 
lo send. 

In conclusion we have to request that these figures may be treated as Con- 
fidential. They have been made available to the Tariff Board for what they 
4ire worth because of our desire to place all that we are asked to place before 
them to help the enquiry. 


JB 2 
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Enclosure. 


Actual up to 
•SOtli April 
192(1. 

«V 

Us. A. P. 

I. Worlds Cost. 

1. Materials— 

Indian steel — 

Plates, lieets. Channels; Plats, 'Billets, etc., 
sui)plied by Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

Limited . .... 1,046 3 5 


As it should 
be in 
future. 


PiS. A, 


P.^ 


990 0 0 


Imported Continental Steel- 

Castings — 

Indian — 

Brake Blocks and Cylinder Canler Packing 
Blocks (cast iron) supidied by Calmoni En-- 
gineering Company 

Cast Steel Solebar Stiffening Brackets sup- 
plied by Ilul.umchand Electric Steel IVorks 

Fittings— 

Ti'immings, etc , supplied by Sub-Contractor, 
ready for fitting to rvagons 

Materials inirohased outside India 

Items marked “ X ” received only for the first 
100 wagon sets, the balance being made at 
Tatanagar . . * . . . 

Other Materials — 

Paints and Linseed Oil . . . 

Stores 


NH. 


9 14 3 
1-5 (t 0 

230 13 
1,179 2 3 

376 10 8 

21 12 0 
48 12 0 


Kil. 


9 14, 3 
15 0 0 


265 0 0 
979 0 0 


21 12 0 
12 0 


Total . 2,928 3 10 2,329 6 3 


2. Co^t above ilaterials — 









Power including fuel. Belting, 

Tools, 

Sundry 







Works and Expenses 

• 

, , 

510 

7 


153 

15 

9 

Machinery Eepaira 

* 

- 0 







Water .... 

4 

• • 







Land 


. 

- 331 

0 

0 

94 

0 

0 

Lighting 


• • 







Motor Car 

• 

, 







Local Charges . 

«. 









Supiervision — 









Eniopean . . , 

• 

« • 

293 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

Lahonr . , ' , . 


• • 

411 

S 

0 

365 

0 

0 


. 4,474 3 0 3,026 6 O' 


Total Woi’ks Cost 
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*■ >■'. 

Actual up to 

As it should 


?0th April 

he in 


1926. 

future. 

11, Overhead Charges — 

Its, A. P. 

Es. A. p. 

Depreciation ...... 

422 0 0 

121 0 0 

Interest .... . . 

Head Office Charges — 

522 C 0 

160 0 0 

Auditor’s Fees . 

• 

Stationery .... . . 

Post and Telegrams ... . . 

Banher’s Charges . . . • , 


t 

Travelling Expenses ..... 
Direction ..... 

■ 302 0 0 

86 0 O' 

Office accon'nts, estimate, etc. 

Siiiidfy exiieiisef! ..... 

Insurance . ... 



Grand Total 

6,720 3 0 

3,383 6 0 
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(7) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the 7th. 

July 1926. 

Further to our letter, dated 25th May 1926, we heg to send you herewith 
a list of steel castings required for locomotives, locomotive tender and hogie 
carriage underframes. We also send full list of weights of spring steel re- 
quired for 2-6-4 superheater tank engine, locomotive tenders and bogie car- 
riage underframes as well as four-wheel covered goods wagons. Wo trust 
these will be useful to the Board. 

We give below, detailed lists of steel castings with their respective weights 
for typical locomotives, carriages and wagons. 


(a) Steel castings for a 2-6-U superheated ianli engine, 5’ 6” gauge. 



T. 

C. 

Q. 

Lb 

2 Driving Wheel Centres .... 

1 

11 

2 

5 

4 Leaving and Trailing Wheel Centres 

2 

12 

3 

0 

6 Bogie Wheel Centres .... 

1 

11 

0 

11 


6 

15 

1 

16 


Locomotive general castings having wearing surfaces. 





T. 

c. 

Q. 

Lb 

1 Inside Motion Stretcher . 


• • 

0 

8 

1 

17 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 



0 

1 

2 

6 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 


• 

0 

1 

2 

6 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 



0 

1 

1 

23 

2 Bogie Axle-box Guides 



0 

1 

1 

23 

1 Radial Axle-box 



0 

8 

1 

17 

4 Bogie Axle-boxes 


• » 

0 

4 

2 

14 

1 Drawbar Guide 



0 

0 

1 

15 

1 Bogie Centre Casting 



0 

4 

2 

15 

2 Bogie Frame Stretchers . 



0 

9 

3 

9 

1 Radial Side Spring Bracket 



0 

0 

2 

6 

1 Radial Side Spring Guide 



0 

0 

2 

3 

2 Axle-box Guides, L. & D. 


■ 1 

- 0 

11 

0 

n 

2 Axle-box Guides, L. & D. 


. .J 

U 

1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 


• -1 

✓ 

0 

•1 

Q 

25 

1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 


J 

X 

O 

1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 

1 Axle-box Guides, T. . 


• :} 

0 

1 

3 

13 

6 Coupled Axle-boxes . 



0 

11 

3 

15 


3 10 0 0 
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2. Locomotive general castings unihout wearing surfaces. 



T. 

C. 

Q. 

Lb. 

1 Firedoor Deflector .... 


0 

0 

1 

4 

1 Firedoor Handle .... 


0 

0 

0 

9 

1 "Frame Stay Front of Firebox 


0 

4 

0 

21 

4 Piston Valve Heads . . . . 


0 

0 

3 

4 

12 Coupled Spring Link Brackets 


0 

2 

2 

21 

Axle-box Guide Clips 


0 

2 

1 

20 



0 

10 

1 

23 

Total weight of steel castings for 
engine) 

(one 

9 

15 

3 

11 


steel castings for 5' 6" gauge locomotive tender, having wearing surface. 




T. 

C. 

Q. 

Lb. 

1 Drawbar Guide 


0 

0 

0 

25 

2 Drawbar Washers 

• 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 Drawbar Front Distance Piece 

« 

0 

0 

1 

26 

2 Intermediate Buffer Guides 

• 

0 

0 

-I 

8 

Steel castings without wearing surface. 





m 

Xa 

0. 

Q. 

Lb. 

1 Front Drag Casting 

• 

0 

16 

0 

27 

4 Fuel Drag Plate Stays . 


0 

1 

2 

21 

6 Wheel Centres 

• 

1 

12 

1 

25 

Total 

2 

11 

1 

25 

/ 

3. Steel castings for hogie carriage underframes, 

10' 0° wheel base of hogie 

Castings with wearing surfaces. 






T. 

C. 

Q. 

Lb. 

4 Dnderframe Radial Castings . 


0 

1 

0 

24 

4 Bogie Radial Castings 


0 

1 

0 

24 

2 Underframe Pivot Castings 


0 

1 

2 

22 

2 Bogie Pivot Castings 


0 

1 

1 

6 

4 Bolster Top Spring Bearings . 


0 

2 

1 

4 

4 Bolster Bottom Spring Bearings 


0 

2 

0 

0 

4 Bolster End Spring Bearings . 


0 

1 

0 

0 

8 Rubbing Blocks 


0 

2 

1 

7 

8 Axle-boxes .... 


0 

6 

6 

0 
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Castings without wearing surfaces. 

T. 0. Q. Lb. 

4 Bolster Hanger Guide Brackets . . 0 2 10 

16 Bearing Spring Brackets . . . 0 2 0 0 

4 Queen Posts ...... 0 2 0 0 

Total 15 13 


Steel Castings for i-whcel covered goods wagons, 5' 6" gauge. 

T. 0. Q. Lb. 

4 Axle-boxes (castings irith wearing surfaces) 0 2 2 4 

You will notice that we omit from our list of castings for the carriages 
«.nd wagons the items, buffers and wheel centres, as the former are usually now 
solid forged of weldleas steel and the wheel centres are supplied by the Indiaa 
Railwa.rs themselves as separate indents, distinct from the contracts for 
carriages and wagons. 

4, Detailed list of Spring Steel reguired for the construction of a 2-6-i super- 
heated Tank Engine, 5' 6" gauge. 



T. 

C. 

Q. 

Lb, 

2 Radial Leading Springs .... 

0 

2 

3 

24 

2 RJadial Check Springs .... 

0 

0 

1 

8 

6 Coupled Wheel Bearing Springs . 

0 

16 

3 

22 

2 Trailing Bogie Bearing Springs 

0 

7 

3 

24 

2 Trailing Bogie Side Check Springs 

0 

0 

1 

20 

2 Brake Check Springs .... 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 Cab Seat Spring ' 

0 

0‘ 

0 

i 

2 Volute Draw Springs .... 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 Volute Buffer Springs .... 

1 

1 

3 

12 

2 Safety Valve Springs . . . .• 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 'Whistle Springs 

0 

0 

0 

JL 

•J 

4 Cylinder Relief Springs .... 

0 

0 

0 

X 

•j 

Ashpan and Smokebox Door damp 





Springs 

0 

V 0 

0 

i 

4 Buffer Recoil Springs .... 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Total 

1 

10 

2 

14 

_ ^ 


Detailed list of Spring Steel reguired for the 

construction' of the Loco. 

Tender for 5’ G" gauge engines. 




T. C. 

Q. 

Lb, 

6 Bearing Springs .... 

0 10 

1 

22 

1 Intermediate Draw Spring 

0 1 

3 

4 


Total 


0 12 0 26 
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Deiaiird list of Spring Sieel required for the construction of a Bogie 
Carriage Underframe. 

T. C. Q. Lb. 

8 Bearing Springs 0 17 0 0 

8 Dra\Y and Buffing Springs (strong) . 0 2 2 24 

4 Buffer Springs (weak) . . . . 0 113' 

4 Buffer Recoil Springs . , , , 0 0 0 18 

4 Bolster Springs 112 8 

3 Bolster Springs . . . . . 0 2 2 & 

16 Auxiliary Bearing Springs . . . 0 1 3 24 

4 Safety Chain Springs . . . . 0 0 18 

8 Bolster End Check Springs . . . 0 0 0 22 

Total . 17 3 1 

Detailed list of Spring Steel required for the construction of one i-wheeV 
covered' goods wagon, 5' 6" gauge. 

T. C. Q. Lh. 

4 Bearing Springs 0 7 2 8 

12 Draw and Buffing Springs . . . 0 4 0 8 

, 4 Buffer Recoil Springs . . . . 0 0 0 18 

4 Safety Chain Springs . . . . 0 0 18 

2 Door Arrester Springs ... 0 0 D 16 

i’OT.AL . 0 12 1 2 

All the above ouantities and weights are per Vehicle Set and we trust will 
give you the required information on the subject. 
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^8) Letter from the Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the 20th 

July 1926. 

Further to our 'letter, dated 8th instant, we beg to send you herewith a 
copy of a preliminary report prepared for us by Mr. R. Wright in his capa- 
city as Consulting Engineer. We are sending this to you as we have received 
it, but we may say that Mr. Wright has not been at the Works for over two 
years and that he saw the Worlcs %rhere the erection was left off in 1922 udih 
buildings incomplete and part of the machinery lying in the United Kingdom 
unshipped and some of it in cases unopened. 

We have asked him to finish this report after full inspection of the Works 
as they are now, but, as that would involve delay in sending these papers to 
you, he has sent this preliminary reiiort from Simla and will probably submit 
a supplementary note, which we shall make available to you. 

Mr. Wright has also undertaken to be present at the tim'e of the enquiry in 
order to further explain any points arisiiig out of the memorandum submitted 
by the Company or the report, which he has prepared for us. 

The particulars, which we were going to receive from London, have been 
made available to Mr. Wright and haVe been already embodied by him in 
paragraph 21, 

We shall be obliged if you will now fix a date for oral examination con- 
venient to the Board. 


Enclosure. 

Simla, the 17th July 1926. 
To 

The Peninsular Locomotive Company. 

Bombay. 

Gentlemen, 

In response to your request that I should examine the possibilities of 
locomotive construction in India and give you my opinion as to the prospects 
of your Company being able to start such an industry in your Works at 
Tatanagar, with any hope of eventual commercial success, and further as to 
what measure of temporary assistance it would be necessary to secure from 
the Government of India to tide over the difficult years immediately following 
the actual commencement of locomotive construction, I have carefully studied 
the problem from the point at which it was left when the Tariff Board issued 
their second report in March 1924, and have also had an opportunity during 
the last four years of gaining an intimate knowledge of the actual conditions 
in the Railway Workshops and industrial centres of India, 

2. I might remark that my whole life has been connected with the manu- 
facture and working of locomotives, from the time when I served my appren- 
ticeship in the English works of Messrs. Beyer Peacock and Company of 
Manchester, the well-known locomotive builders, and afterwards in periods of 
employment in the workshops of the Grant Trunk Railway of Canada, the 
dr.awing office of the Vulcan Locomotive Works at Newton-le-Willows, Lanca- 
shire, for nearly nine years as an officer in the Locomotive and Carriage 
Departments of the Indian State Railways, and finally 20 years of active 
Locomotive manufacture with the old established firm of Nasmyth Wilson 
and Company, Patricroft, having been a Joint Managing Director of this 
Company for several years prior to my recent retirement in order to take up 
jjrivate practice as a Consulting Engineer. 
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3. There is not the slightest doubt in mj' mind as to the great possibilities 
of successful locomotive manufacfuro in this country, and as a’ matter of fact 
locomotives have been constructed on a small scale in the Ajmer Workshops 
of Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway for more than 25 years and 
most of the component parts are being daily turned out with mechanical 
success from the various i-ailway workshops all over India. 

4 . The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway claim and have done 
for many years that the cost of locomotive building at their Ajmer Works is 
considerably less than the rates at which they would otherwise have to pay 
for imported locomotives and tenders, and the fact that they have for so 
many years continued the practice, 'and developed their shops until they 
can this year and for the next few 3 -ears commence a programme of 25 new 
locomotives per annum shows that they have the courage of their convictions. 

5. Sir Vincent Raven in his recent report of the State Railways Workshops 
Committee, states that the Railway Workshops “ manufacture all their re- 
quirements ” of locomotive parts for purposes of repair and renewal, .and 
recommends the continuance of such procedure, as he is of opinion that such 
work can be done at rates which are less than it would cost the Government 
to purchase from outside sources. 

6. To a business man, with a mind trained on commercial mechanical lines, 
both these opinions appear equally fallacious, on the point of cost, although 
from questions of convenience there are no doubt man>' advantages to be 
obtained by such procedure. But the entire absence of any system of real 
costing in the Rnilwa 5 - workshops of India, evidence of which is fully con- 
tained in Sir Vincent Raven’s report, inclicates in a marked degree that no 
Railwa 3 - in India has the slightest idea that what the various products of 
their workshops real) 3 ' do.cost them, nor have they any data as to their actual 
overhead charges or on-costs of such workshops, without which no costs of 
production can possibly be of any value. 

7. We can, however, draw the sound conclusion, from what is actually 
produced in tlie Railway Workshops of India, that the manufacture of loco- 
motives is a possible and feasible project jn this country and that there does 
exist in India all the elements from which a successful locomotive manufactur- 
ing industry can be built up. In fact the labour element is here and in 
abundance, and is quite capable of being trained for the work, and in addi- 
tion there exists now a reasonable supply of fully trained labour in all those 
branches of tlie engineering trades from which the nucleus of an industry such 
as you have in mind can be evolved. 

8. All that is required is the supervising staff and the organisation of your 
Works at Tatanagar on sound commercial lines for the very specialized trade 
of locomotive construction. 

9. As regards the raw materials, f.c., materials which are raw to the loco- 
motive trade but finished products of some otlier industry, these exist in 
India to a very considerable extent, but .such items ns it would be necessary to 
import from overseas, may be briefly listed as follows : — 

(a) Steel Boiler Plates. — ^Under the specification to which locomotives 
for the Government of India are constructed. Acid Steel plates 
must be used for the boilers. Many countries use a boiler plate 
of basic steel, so that if this requirement were modified by the 
Consulting Engineers, it might be possible at some later date 
to obtain such basic steel plates in India. For the present how- 
ever, all boiler plates must be obtained from overseas. 

(h) Copper firebox plates and rods. 

(c) Boiler tubes, either steel, copper or brass. 

(d) Tyres. 

(e) Axles. 

V/) Certain classes of .steel blooms and slabs and rolled bars. 

(o) Various small fittings of a specialized character. 
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10. The locomotive vitli its tender consists of -7 main parts. 

A. The Boiler or steam producer, 

B. The Engine which provides the motive p'ower. 

O. The Frame or chassis, which carries the boiler and also has the 

engine attached to it. 

D. The Wheels which enable the locomotive to move on receiving their 

impetus from the engine. 

E, The Cali with its operating mechanisms. 

P. The Tender which is simply a wagon attached to the locomotive to 

carry its store of fuel and water. 

G. Sundry Items connecting all these various parts hut chiefly consist- 
ing of piping of various kinds. 

11. Taking these items seriatim let us examine which parts can he made 
hn India, and how much material it will be necessary to import. 

A. It would in the early stages be advisable to impoi-t the boiler com- 

plete, with all its fittings, tubes. Superheater elements and 
header, including the safety-valves. When the projected boiler 
shop at your Works is constructed, it would only be necessary to 
import the acid steel plates, but as the boilershop is a self-con- 
tained unit, it might be as well to leave this department out in 
the initial stages and to build and equip it when the plant you 
already have built is in full working order. You can however, 
with your pi'esent plant, and with Indian material, supply the 
steel clothing sheets with which the boiler is covered, as well as 
the ashpan, firebars and their actuating gears. 

B. The cylinders of cast iron, and the motion work of steel with their 

gunmetal bearing, can all be manufactured in India. The only 
import here being certain qualities of steel blooms from which 
the motion parts would be forged. 

O. The frame of steel plates, held together with cast steel stretchers, 

and provided with axleboxes and axlebox slides, etc., can all be 
manufactured in India from material produced in the country. 
Only the bearing springs and vacuum brake details would need 
to come from overseas. 

D. Although the cast steel wheel centres could, be made in India, the 

special steel tyres and axles would have to be imported, so that 
at the commencement I should recommend that wheels and axle- 
boxes came out finished complete, as in the case of wagon 
construction in India. 

E. The cab would be manufactured here from local material, but the 

bulk of the small fittings contained therein would be more cheaply 
and expeditiously purchased from various makers overseas who 
specialise in such items, as is usually done by locomotive builders 
overseas. 

P. The tender could be manufactimed here complete, from local material 

except for the wheels and axles and vacuum brake fittings. 

6. These consist chiefly of steel, copper and rubber piping, all of which 
would be obtained from overseas. 

12. The present is an opportune moment to commence locomotive manufac- 
ture in this country, as the Railway Board have decided to adopt Standard 
Locomotives as recommended by the Locomotive Standards Committee, and to 
refuse to sanction the purchase of locomotive by any of the Indian Railways 
over whom they have control, unless they conform in every detail to the 
approved designs. 
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The standard locomotives selected are as follows : — 


Axle Load. 





Type. 

12'5 tons a' 6" g^uge 

1 

^ 4-6-2 type Branch cyls. l7-|"x26" 

XA 

1.7- 

2 

4-^2 


Light „ 224" X 26" , 

XB 

19-5 

3 

4-6-2 

St 

Heavy ,, 23’'x28" 

XC 

17- 

i 

2-8-2 

19 

Light „ 224" X 2 8" 

XD 

22-5 

0 

•2-8-2 

J5 

Heavy „ 234" x 28" 

XE 

10 .I'etre Gauge 

1 

4-6-2 

J* 

Light „ 15"x2t" 

YB ' 

12 

2 

4-6-2 

St 

Heavy „ 17"x24." 

YC 

10 

3 

2-8-2 

*s 

Light 164''x24" 

YD 


These 8 types of, locomotives comprise all the engines which will be 
permitted to be purchased for 5' 6" and metre gauge railways of India for 
t;he future except with the Railway Board’s permission for engines of any 
yrarticular special type such as perhaps Mallet or Garret locomotives for 
experimental purposes. 

.Vs the drawings are -not available for these 8 types in India at the moment, 
it is difficult to consider their design in detail if not impossible. 

The writer has, however, been connected with design, construction ana 
rtests, of two types of metre gauge locomotives which conform very closely to 
the No. 3 metre gauge standard, or 2-8-2 Light Mikado type, and can there- 
fore give the figures for the weights of material used in their construction, 
•and costs of production very closely. 

As moreover this particular design, would, on account of its light weight 
('when compared with the heavier 5' 6" gauge locomotives) form a very suitable 
<!lass of locomotive for your new works to commence operations on, I will take 
it as an example and to proceed to analyse the material used in its construc- 
•tioii. 

13. Approximately at the present moment the actual cost of such a looo- 
-motive in any of the British Locomotive Works would be as follows : — 



£ 

s. 

d. 


Materials for 1 engine and tender . 

2,640 

0 

0 

33% 

Wages directly booked to the Job . 

1,530 

0 

0 

20%’ 

On-costs at 160 per cent, on direct 





wages ...... 

2,448 

0 

0 

31% 

Total Works cost 

6,618 

0 

0 


^Profit at 10 per cent. 

661 

16 

0 

8% 

Delivery f.o.b. on 68^ tons 

162 

0 

0 

2% 

Freight and insurance to India . 

498 

4 

0 ' 

6% 

Total cost delivered c.i.f. India 

7,940 

0 

0 

100% 


1-1. Such would be a reasonable price for such a locomotive, but unfortun- 
ately for the last four years, trade conditions have been such that I can state 
with assurance that the profit has been practically unknown in the locomotive 
trade of Great Britain during this period and makers have been chiefly 
concerned to ascertain what percentage of their on-costs they could waive, 
in preference to closing their works together. There is a point where it is 
•a better policy to shut up the -works. Probably no orders taken during this 
period have covered more than 60 per cent, of the real on-cost charges. 

Tenders are now being called -for jn England for all of these new types cf 
Indian locomotives, and I should be vei-y surprised if the State Railways paid 
more than £6,400 each for locomotives of this particular type, and probably 
reven less. 




But such an offer is no indication that it is at this figure that British 
builders can really supply such an engine. It is simply a freak price due to- 
the exceptional conditions of trade non' ruling, and that have been ruling for 
four years past. 

The moment trade revives and there is enough Trork to fill up the various 
overseas locomotive builders, prices will at once jump to their proper level. 

This, however, is only one of the perils which a new industry in this country 
needs to be protected against. 

15. I can now proceed to the analysis referred to in paragraph 12. 

This new Standard I. S. R. Metre Gauge Mikado Locomotive and Tender 
Type YD on the Metre Gauge list quoted in paragraph 12 will weigh as 


follows : — 

In full worlring order ready to haul its train. 

Tons. 

Engine . 67^ 

Tender 35$ 


Total . 93i 


Actual weight of engine and tender, empty, i.c., without water or fuel in 
engine or in the tender. 

Tons. 

Engine . . 61J^ 

Tender . . . j . , . . . 15i 

Total . 662 


But in order to manufacture such a locomotive and tender considerably more 
than this 662 tons of material are used, and the actual weight of raw material 
purchased for the construction of this locomotive and tender may be tabulated 
as follows ; — 

A. The Jioiler — 



' 

Cwts. 

Steel plates, acid boiler quality . . . . 

. 142 

• » 

,, for smoke box . . , . . 

. 18 

« « 

,, for ashpan .... 

. 12 


sheets for clothing , . , , 

. IT 

• 1 

angles and tees 

8 


rivets ...... 

9k 

, . 

tubes, smoke and flue 

. 39 

>3 

elements, superheater . . . . 

. 16 

ff 

bar for slingstays and stavings 

. 24i 

53 

bar for fire bai’s .... 

4 

33 

forgings 

. 14 

Yorkshire iron 

32 

Copper firebox plates 

. 35 

Copper 

rods ........ 

. 14 

»3 

rivets ....... 

. 42 

33 

washers ....... 

. 32 

Guumetal for boiler mountings . . . . 

,. 12 

Cast iron for I'egulator, header and chimney . 

. 15 

*3 3 

for fii-ebars rocking grate ■ . 

. 18 


Totai. 

. 20J tons. 
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B. The Engine — 

Cwts. 


Iron castings for cylinders and covers . . . .78 

Forgings direct from hammer 61 

Smithy forgings ,6 

Gunmetal 12 

Totai, . 7J tons. 


<0. The Frame — 


V 


Cwts. 

steel frame plates’ . 

• • ^ j • 

. 95 

,, plates other than frame .... 

. 45 

,, angles, channels 

and tees 

. 14 

„ rivets 


8 

Steel castings 

• « * • • 

. 135 

Iron „ 

« • • « • 

. 62 

■Gunmetal 

• • ♦ • ♦ 

. 14 

White metal 

• « • • • 

2 

Steel springs (bought overseas) 

. 20 


ToTAh . 19| tons. 


S). The Wheels — 

' Cwts. 


Cast steel 95 

Rolled steel tyres 54 

Forged steel axles 27 - 

Steel forgings 9 


Toxaii . 9J tons. 


Cwts. 


E. The Cah — 

Steel sheets . . 25 

„ angles, tees and headings 9 

Steel forgings 14 

Gunmetal for special fittings, etc 12 

Timber 10 


Total 


Si tons. 
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Ihr Icr.rUt— Owt-. 

.. pint!’- mor i’ thick 

,. .. tnuk-r r t3Si 

,. ;t»glc' hikI t‘jC'. 24i 

,, rivct-i 8i 

,, him-: .Ti)(i bc.ndinc ....... 0 

„ (a-titm' for wiicel'' ...... 16i 

.. tvtiKiiiuler ....... 2.3 

.. tyro- . . 22 

., . 15 

.. sprinps ......... 7 

,. for>:ii!C'. direct ....... 2 

«init!iy 21 

.. b.Tr .......... 0 

Iron cfi'.tini’- ......... 15 

(Inmnotn! ......... 2i 

Copper pipe.' ......... 3 

Tnrneti liolt- ......... 1+ 

Timhcr .......... SJ 


Totat, . ICk-tontf, 


Ifiiii- ifiiiiii I .-I. It, T>, K. <(■ r — 


Steel pii)iiic ......... 10 

.. forpiti"-' ........ 12 

C'np|)er pipiiie ......... 5 

f{\d)1)cr Iionc 1 

Cn*.! Iron 2 


Totat. 


11 tons. 
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and it would not be nnnatiiral were they unwilling to help to sharpen the 
knife which would eventually be used to cut their own throats 'with. 

The hoiler.s would thus fall to be manufactured by Kerr Stuart and Company 
and they could not be expected to build tlieni at a los.s, and a reasonable profit 
of 10 per cent, or £150 per boiler would be their just due. 

In addition to this amount there would be a duty amounting to some' 
Rs. 608 ■phi.f a landing charge and freight from Calcutta to Tatanagar of 
Rs. ,1.025. 

The various special boiler mountings can be purchased from the various 
makers on equal terms with the British builders, so we need add only the 
Indian duty phis railway freight to the c.i.f. rates to arrive at the extra cost 
to your company. 


• 

£ 

s» 

d. 


Two injectors "at .... 

29 

0 

0 


Two water gauges 

8 

10 

0 


Two iiressure gauges 

3 

0 

0 


One sight feed lubricator (or 
mechanical) .... 

67 

0 

0 


Asbestos packed cocks (2) 

6 

10 

0 

« 

2 safety valves .... 

18 

0 

0 


2 blow off cocks .... 

S 

10 

0 


Sanding gear .... 

22 

0 

0 


Boiler cleaner .... 

85 

0 

0 


Asbestos mattress 

72 

0 

0 


Vacuum brake .... 

110 

0 

0 

(We might add 

Electric head lights, etc. 

85 

0 

0 

here as part go 
to the Boiler.) 


514 10 0 


The diity and railway freight on all these fittings would come to Rs. 320. 

We might as well finish ofl! the material imported from overseas here and 
the next item is in B. The Engine. 

This comprises some 57 cwts. of special steel blooms and slabs value £42. 
Here the duty and railway freight would come to Rs. 195. 

In G. The Frame the only item is springs of wdiich there are 20 cwts. costing 
£70. Duty and railway freight account for Rs. 140. 

D. The Wheels . — I should recommend the whole of these being bought 
overseas complete and ready to put on the engine, and I will include the tender 
wheels with the engine wheels. 

The cost per set E and T would be £580 f.o.b. or £620 c.i.f. and the same 
remark a])i)lies here as in the case of the boiler, so wo inu.st include a 10 per 
cent. i)rofit or say £.50 plus a duty and railway freight of Rs. 810. 

E. The Cah. — We have dealt with the special fittings included in this item 
under the boiler mountings. • 

F. The Tender . — ^Here we only have the springs to import and the central 
draft gear, which is a patent fitting, so we will include both engine and 
tender draft gears. 

The tender springs weigh 7 cwts. and cost £24, and the duty and railway 
freight come to Rs. 24. 

The two sets of buffing and draw gear cost £80 and duty and railway 
freight come to Rs. 76. 
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G. Sundry Items . — Imported material under this heading is so small that 
nt can be ignored. 

17. The items in paragraph 16 account for some 34J tons, leaving 43^ tons 
•of Indian material to consider as to how the Indian Tariff affects its cost. 


English Cost. 

Indian Coht. 

£ 

' 

£ • 

162 

Steel plates 16 tons 

180 

33 

„ bar angles, channels and tees 3J tons 

40 

36 

,, for forgings, 3 tons 

48 

12 

„ for rivets 5 ton 

15 

256 

Cast steel 8 tons 

330 

57 

,, iron 8J tons 

92 

165 

Gunmotal IJ tons 

210 

16 

Timber 2 ton 

10 

60 

Copper ^ ton ...... 

70 

11 

Piping J ton 

14 

797 


1,009 


The cost of this 43J tons of material to a British locomotive builder woxild 
he £797, Avhoreas your Company would have te pay the equivalent of £1,009, 
so there is a sum of £212 against the Indian Manufacturer. 

This added to the amount of £440 which the imported parts specified in 
paragraph 16 would cost your Company in excess of prices at which the 
British makers would pay, makes a debit in resiiect pf material alone to the 
•extent of £052 against your Company on the particular type of locomotive we 
hare been co'nsidering. 

18. On the question of wages the following is a list of the direct wages 
which would bo paid out for this metro gauge Mikado Locomotive. 


Lecomotivc. Tender. 

£ £ 


Moulding 


64 

4 

Core making . 

. 

27 

2 

Fettling 


16 

1 

Casehardening 


5 

1 

Forging 


48 

2 

Smithing 

. 

132 

20 

Boilermaking . 


162 

78 

!Machineworkers 


478 

65 

Fitting 


310 

48 

Coppersmiths 

• • • * 

22 

1 

.Toiners 


. 5 

5 

Packers 


8 

1 

Painters 

■ Total 

24' 

1,301 

1 

229 

. £1,630 
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All these classes of labour are available in India, but as you have as yet, 
no foundry or boiler shops, the Moulding, Coremaking and Fettling will not- 
applj’ in your case, and your boilermaking will be confined to the tender as 
the same class of men do both boilerinaking and tank work. 

On the whole I should take it that your actual direct wages will be no- 
more than in the case of a British workshop, and in certain classes of machine 
work will be considerably less, as in the simpler machine operations the Indian 
workman will do the same amount of work as the European machine worker, 
but at a considerably less cost. The same remark applies to the boilermaker- 
engaged on tender work. On actual boiler work I note in many works in 
India that whilst the Indian boilermaker has the necessary skill, yet on 
accoiint of his physique and climate in which he works the operation takes 
longer, and negatives the lower wage of the Indian worker. Taking wages on 
the whole I should say that there will be an advantage to your Company over- 
the overseas builders, which in the fir.st stages will not shew themselves, and 
so can be ignored for the purposes of this report. 

When however your works are fully launched on the construction of the 
new standard locomotives now being introduced into India, and you are gradu- 
ally equipped with the special tools -and jigs which continuous work of the few 
types of locomotives you will have to deal with will permit you to introduce, 
you will gradually see your direct wage bill reduce per engine, until from this 
point at any rate you will need no protection from the imported article, and 
when the men get used to their woj-k, and properl}' supendsed with piece work. 
and bonus system to give them an interest in increasing their output, you 
will in the matter of direct labour be in a very pleasing position compared 
with the wages your overseas competitors will have to pay. 

19. On the question of on-costs and overhead charges, there is no doubt that 
here you will be at considerable disadvantage compared with manufacturers- 
overseas. 

Your supervising staff and foremen, as well as a number of yoxir leading, 
hands (for the commencement at any rate) will have to be of European origin 
and trained in European worlcshops. 

They will have to be paid at considerably higher rates than in the works- 
from which they come, their passages out and home will have to be secured, 
and you will have to provide them with comfortable houses in which to reside, 
look after them in case of sickness, allow them a reasonable amount of leave 
each year, and generally make the posts attractive, in order to induce them 
to leave their present jobs. 

All this means an expenditure no overseas manufacturer has to provide- 
for. 

Again your non-productive labour will have to be provided in considerably 
larger quantity than in England, where the physique of the ordinary works 
labourer is much greater than in this country. 

At certain seasons of the year also, the general outturn of the works is- 
liable to droop, and this is at once reflected in increased on-costs. 

On-costs are naturall.v a subject on which all firms shew a large degree of 
reticence, but before the war in England many builders were working witk- 
“ on-costs ” of 85 per cent, to 95 per cent, of their direct wages. 

Since the war these have risen to over 200 per cent, in many cases, but 
-I should imagine that 160 per cent, was a fair average at the present time, 
and as trade revived in England the figure will be reduced. 

In Sir Vincent Raven’s report he mentions a figui’e of 200 per cent, as 
representing the on-costs of Indian Engineering works. 

You yourself know what it works out to in your wagon building opera-- 
tions. It will be very considerably more when you start constructing loco— 
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anotives. At an 5 ' rate this is my opinion based on what happens in England, 
^ind it is obvious when you consider the class of tools with which wagons can 
,be constructed, compared witli tlie very expensive plant necessary to construct 
locomotives. 

I should imagine therefore that to start with your on-costs will be in the 
-neighbourhood of 250 per cent, gradually coming down pari passu. with your 
direct wages, as your operations got into a state of smooth working order, 
and a steady progression of work coining through your shops. 

In connection with this progression of work, it will be necessary for you 
rto have a certain amount of work on spare parts for locomotive at the same 
time as ordei's for locomotives themselves, as these spare parts can be waved 
■in with your locomotive manufacture, and form a very useful balance weight 
by filling in gaps when machines may otherwise be standing idle, due to the 
hitches which often occur in the progress of locomotive manufacture through 
the shops. 

When you get 5 -our boilershop to work, you will find that there is plenty 
-of business in duplicate boilers, and that the parts for such orders work in 
well with j'our ordinary locomoth^e business, on account of their “balance 
weight ” action in reducing on-costs. 

20. Let me now take the English cost given in paragraph 13. and try to 
■compare it somewhat approximately with what 5 ’'our Indian costs are likely to 
be. 

I am ignoring the methods of costing adopted in the case of your wagon 
building reports, in which you divide your expenses into 1. Materials, 2. Costs 
above materials, and 3. Overhead Charges. 

This method does not really form a basis for locomotive costing and is not 
one to which I am accustomed, as the usual method is to divide wages into 
“ Direct wages,” i.e., wages which can be booked on to a particular contract 
■on which the man is working and indirect wages which cannot be booked to 
a particular job but are for the general benefit of the Works, and then to 
express “ on-costs ” in the terms of a ratio over the “ direct wages.” 

Such a method of working out “ on-costs ” is shewn in Appendix I and is 
a copj' of a method adopted in Engineering Works to obtain the on-costs for 
the month in the case of a Locomotive Builder with an output of some 50 
locomotives per year. 

An intimate knowledge of locomotive works practice induces a natural 
instinct in these matters of on-coste, and enables one to form ideas as to the 
■comparative costs of running British as compared with Indian Works. 

In Sir Vincent Haven’s report he gives the average on-costs of private 
industrial works in India at about 200 per cent, and I am inclined to agree 
with this figure. 

This you may sa 5 ' is mere generalization, but it is difficult to do more than 
this, as we have no data on which to take the costs of a locomotive item by 
item, and estimate the probable costs of manufacture. Also there is no connec- 
tion between the costs of wagon building and locomotive construction. 

Were you able to obtain data from the Ajmer Works where they have been 
building locomotives for the last 30 years, you might get some really precise 
figures, but unfortunately these are not available. 

All I can suggest is that taking 200 per cent, as the Indian rate for work- 
shops under commercial managejnent, the difficulties attending the starting 
up of a new works would increase this figure to 250 per cent, and that you 
would gradually work this down to 200 per cent, and less as your efficiency 
grew, and this 250 per cent, is not to my mind an extravagant figure to assume 
for our present purpose. 
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Adju'^ting the figures Iron piiragrajili 13 we get — 

Materials for 1 engine and tender 

Add extra Indian cost from paragraph 17 

> Pi’odijcfcion irages in India in ratio of Biitisli 
and Indian material (344 fo 43J) 

On-costs at 250 per cent, on direct wages 

Production wages on British poi-tion 

On-costs at 160 per cent, on British wages . 


£ s. d. 
2,640 0 0 
652 0 0 

1,010 0 0 
2,525 0 0 
520 0 0 
832 0 0 


Total cost at Tatanagar 
Add your profit at say 74 per cent. 

Sale price at Tatanagar 


8,179 0 0 
613 0 0 


8,792 0 0 


But to make metre gauge locomotives at Tatanagar you would need to dis- 
mantle and pack just the same as the British makes do, unless you can obtain 
special broad gauge truck which would take them to their destination intact. 

1 should therefore add £200 to the above figure as the sale price delivered 
into trucks at Ta^iagar or some £300 if you had to re-erect them at their 
.destination, thus making the final price of this metre gauge engine £9,092-0-0. 

On this basis you would need a protective tariff of 15 per cent, to protect 
you from a normal British quotation. 

TJie trouble is that at the present time you will not be irteeting normal 
British prices, as owing to the distressing circumstances now ruling in Eng- 
land, you will be meeting competition which includes no profit and only a 
portion of the on-costs. 

Finns are now more concerned overseas in determining what percentage 
of their “on-costs.” if waived, would not put them to less loss thaii closing 
their works altogether. 

A shut works costs a great deal of money, until you put it into the receiver’s 
hands, and we can take it roughly that you lose less by cutting out 40 per cent, 
of your on-costs than by closing your works. 

Taking this figure you get £5,800 f.o.b. or £6,298 c.i.f. as the prices you 
will be up against at the present moment for the YD type metre gauge 
locomotive. 

Even bj^ almost eliminating your own profits you would then need a measure 
of protection of 334 per cent, to make j'ou safe. 

This however' is a state of affair.s which cannot continue to any indefinite 
extent, as the balance sheets of the majority of British locomotive builders 
show, but the facts are here,' and whilst you are establishing your own indus- 
try in India, temporary assistance is necessary to meet it, unless the Govern* 
ment of India are prepared to take these abnormal conditions into account, 
wheii deciding at what price they are prepared to place order with your 
Companj'. 

21. Bp to the present I have only considered the metre gauge locomotive 
but I now have before me the figures prepared by Messrs. Kerr Stuart in 
respect of one of the types of tho new Standard Indian Locomotives, Type 
XD. in paragraph 12. 

There is the 5' 6" gauge 2-8-2 Light Mikado Type, Avhich is the counterpaidi 
of the metre gauge design of which you have details above. 
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I wdll compress the figures into the following tables : — 

Actual cost of such a locomotive in an English Works. 

£ s. d. 

Materials for 1 engine and tender 3,875 0 0 34^ - 

Wages directly hooked to the job 2,735 0 0 24% 

' On-costs at 120 per cent. (K. S. 

& Co.) 3,270 0 0 28% 


Total works cost . 9,879 0 0 

Profit at 7i per cent. . . . 740 0 0 6J%. 

Delivery f.o.b. on 117 tons . . 184 0 0 1^% 

Freight £690 and Insurance £37 . 727 0 0 6% 


Total c.i.f. India . 11,480 0 0 100% 


Weight of locomotive in full working order say — 

Tons. 

Engine .......... 94 

Tender 58 

Total . 152 

<^5 

Actual weight of engine and tender empty, t.c., without water or fuel in 
engine or tender- — 

Tows. 

Engine 82 

Tender 31i 

Total . 113J 

The total weight of material which it is necessary to purchase in order to 
construct this locomotive and tender comes to — 

Tons. 

Engine .......... 93J 

Tender 35J 

Total . 129i 

This can be split up into the following materials: — 

Tons. 

(a) Boiler plates, phis all internal boiler fittings . . 27i 

(b) Iron castings lOJ 

(c) Steel castings 16J 

(d) Steel plates (not boiler quality) .... 38i 

(e) Steel iorgings acid quality 15| 

(/) Steel S]3rings 2i 

(o') Special brass fittings 34 

(/i) Guninetal and brass castings and copper tubes . 2 

(?) Steel tyres 7 

(j) Steel axle forgings 6 


129i 
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Of these (a), (e), (/), {g), (h), (i) and (j) amounting to 64i tons wo\ild need to 
be imported for the present, leaving 65 tons of material per locomotive and 
tender which could be procured in India. 

Working on these figui-es and assuming that the same extra cost per ton 
on British and Indian material applies to these 5' 6" gauge locomotives, as I 
-worked out for the Metre Gauge Mikado type, we get the following prospective 
cost of inanufactui'e in India; — 




£ 


d. 

Materials for 1 engine and tender . 

■ 

3,875 

0 

0 

Add extra Indian cost 64J tons at £12-6-0 
ton, 65 tons at £5 per ton 

per 

1,134 

0 

0 

Production wages in India in ratio of British 
and Indian material . ... . 

1,370 

0 

0 

On-costs at 250 per cent, on these wages . 

• 

3,425 

0 

0 



9,804 

0 

0 

Add production wages in England 

. 

1,364 

0 

0 

Add British “ on-costs ” K. S. & Co. 
per cent. ... ... 

120 

1,636 

0 

0 

Total cost at Tatanagar 


12,804 

0 

0 

Add your profit at 5 per cent. 

• 

640 

0 

0 

Sale price at Tatanagar 


13,444 

0 

0 


This indicates that you would need a protective tariff of 20 per cent, to cover 
the rates at which imported locomotives could be bought in normal times, 
-until your industry was established, and you brought your rate of on-costs 
down to the level they will be when you are working normally with a fully 
trained and organised stafE. 

To cover the abnormal prices now offered in England, mimis profit and 
minus 40 per cent, of on-costs, which Avould bring the British price of this 
locomotive down to £9,442 c.i.f. Indian port or less, you would require some 
33J per cent, protection against this self-preservation dumping from England. 

A good deal was said during the last tariff enquiry regarding “ economic 
output ” but no one seemed to know anything about this side of the proposi- 
tion, and unfortunately it was the point which finally damned your case as 
far as I can read. 

A figure of 200 is absurd. 

I have been connected with a works for many years whose output was about 
60 per year, but although profits fluctuated and we had our bad years period- 
ically, good profits were to be obtained in normal years. 

Let me put down roughly what the output of the various British locomotive 
builders (other than Kerr Stuart 'and Company) are: — 
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Possible loco- 
motives per 
annum. 

1. The North British Locomotive Company, composed 
of tlie three firms of Neilson lleid and Company. 

Dubs and Company, Sharp Stewart and Com- 


pany 600 

2. The Vulcan Foundry ...... 200 

3. Be.yer Peacock and Company .... 185 

4. Kiston and Company ...... 1.30 

5. Stepheirson and Comi)any ..... 75 

6. Nasmyth 'Wilson and Companj' .... 50 

7. Hawthrone Leslie and Company .... 50 

8. Hunslet Engine Company . - . . . . 40 

9. Bangnall and Company 35 

10. Manning Wardle and Company .... 35 

11. Avonside Engine Company 35 

12. Pecketfc and Company ...... 30 


These are in terms of locomotives of reasonable size but no doubt some of 
them when turning out minute contractors or light railway engines increase 
their quantity but this almost toy locomotive construction is another story, 
and we are talking of locomotives such as India requires. 

Added to these we have the after-war activities of Messrs. Armstrong Whit- 
woi’th and Company and IMessrs. Beardmore, and I should p\it down the former 
at 250 and the latter at 150, but all these firms whether the 200 per works of the 
North British Locomotive Company, of the 50 of Nnsm.^'th Wilson and Company 
have been in the business for many years some of them like Stephenson and 
Company for nearly 100 .years, and if their output had been uneconomic they 
would have faded away long since. 

You can therefore put on one side all this talk of economic outp\it, as if 
your works are well run, .vou ran make a profit with 50 per annum and this is 
the figure T have in mind for yo\ir works gradually working up to 100 per 
annum. 

22. f have examined our works at Tatanagar. and whilst 1 should not 
consider them as cajjable of constructing 200 locomotives per annum except on 
a basis of so much work being done in England that they were merely assem- 
bling sheds doing a minimum of work in the country, I do consider that you 
can develope them into an output of 50 per year, Avorking up later on to 100' 
per annum. 

The.A" are suitable to enable you to book an order for locomotiA'es at the 
present time, on the basis that you obtain the boiler, AA'heels and axles, and all 
special fittings and acid steel blooms from overseas and do OA'er 50 per cent, 
of the Avork of loromotiA'e construction in India. 

HoAvever I Avill giA-e you a fairly technical report of Avhat you still require- 
to commence production as and Avhen I have paid further A’isit to Tatanagar. 

23. What in my opinion should be your aim once yoAA begiiA to get locomotive 
orders is to get your OAvn boiler shop and iron and .steel foundries, and be quite 
self-contained except for the minor specialities used in locomotive construction. 

There is a large field in India for steel castings, and Avith a steady demand 
for such castings in your locomotiA'e construction, you Avould be able to bring 
doAvn your costs of SAich castings b.y supplyiiAg the reqAAireAiients of the Indian 
raihvays in this respect as a byeproduct Avhereas the only steel casting now 
running in this country has no steady output such as your locomotNe acth'ities 
AvoAAld proA^ide. 

24. There is therefore to my mind no doubt of your ultimate success and 
the possibility of your being able to work on a .profit producing basis. Your 
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-troubles at the conmieucenieut are due to the abiioi’inal and unproductive rates 
jit which locomotives are being sold to-day all over the world. This' leads the 
Indian Government to think that the pidces they have been paying for loco- 
motives the last lew j^ears as such as will continue, but the reverse is the case 
as unless conditions quickly change, the British locomotive industry will cease 
to exist. 

It will be bankrupt, and many linns in Great Britain are fast drifting that 
waj'. 

I have before me at this moment the report of the Directors of the largest 
locomotive works in Great Britain. 

Their profit for the year is considerably less than the dividend they would 
ordinarily receive for their own investments. 

The report contains these word.s “ prices for contracts have been at an 
unremunerative level (through the j^ear 1925) and this is reflected in the result 
of the trading as presented in the year’s accounts.” 

A new Indian industry such as your should not be forced to compete against 
■“such unremunerative prices ” of locomotives. 

In their last report the Tariff Board stated that your industry “ has strong 
claims to temporarj' national assistance ” and it is therefore not necessary to 
enlarge on this aspect of the case wliich was verj’^ fully and clearly put forward 
in your oi-iginal application. 

If therefore I can be of any assistance to you in your forthcoming appli- 
cation to the Tariff Board and explain''any points in locomotive manufacture 
which jna}’ not be quite clear to the Board and on which you yourselves have 
no data, 1 shall be happy to do so. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Sample of method of keeping month’s On*'Costs_, for a Works with 
output of some 50 locomotives per annum forming 
75 per cent, of the total output. 


Woris expenses, JUstabliskment. 


£ s. d. 


Wages non-productive . _ • 

1,022 16 

8 

„ shop tools and shop main- 

tenance 

203 16 

2 

„ millwrights, electricians, etc. . 

149 19 

7 

„ motor car’s upkeep . 

12 12 

9 

,) stahlcs, j, • - 

19 

12 

7 

Fuel and Electricity — 

. Fuel for generating steam and electri- 
city 

416 

6 

8 

Electricity fi’om outside suppl}' 

155 

7 

6 

Other fuel costs (smithy forge, etc.) . 

552 

6 

8 

Oils, tool steel, steel small tools mate- 
rial ...... 

427 

4 11 

Material for repairs . . . 

212 

8 

5 

„ „ shop tools and 2 )lnnt 

maintenance 

82 

3 

11 

Material for motor car upkeep . 

3 

17 

9 

JIaterial for stables upkeep 

16 

3 

2 

Gas and water .... 

-18 

6 

2 

Cartage . _ . 

18 

18 

4 

Depreciation, buildings, plant and 
M achinery Months’ proportion 

629 

4 

0 

Depreciation, Motor cars, etc. . - . 

20 

0 

0 

Salaries of Directors, stafE and 
Foremen ..... 

2,710 

0 

8 

Travelling exiwn.ses. Home 

96 

1 

7 

„ „ Foreign 

200 

0 

0 

Solicitors and Legal c-xpenses . 

250 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous expenses 

126 

13 

8 

Stationeiy and office expenses . 

65 

17 

5 

Advei rising ..... 

36 

7 

9 

Bents ...... 

28 

6 

9 

Bates ... . 

238 

17 

10 

Property Tax ..... 

67 

11 

6 

Bank’s Interest and Commission 

186 

19 

0 

Fire and Boiler Insurance 

45 

9 

0 

Emploj'er’s Liability Insurance 

67 

0 

0 

National Insurance Scheme for 
Workmen ..... 

160 

9 

0 

Postage and Petty Cash . 

18 

1 

10 

Discount and Allowances 

0 

0 

4 

Subscriptions to Charities, etc. 

16 

16 

0 


£ y. d. 


3,390 3 10 


4,284 12 S 


8,284 16 3 
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Oharges and 'Maintenance account for the month of 

£ s. d. 

Sale of Scrap arising out of Slanu- 


facture ..... 496 0 7 

Scrap ti’ansferred to Iron Foundry . 18 19 7 

„ „ „ Brass Foundry . 176 19 10 

„ „ „ Forge . . nil 


Sundry receipts . . • • 66 17 9 

Discount and Allowances . • nil 


19 

£ s, d. 

692 0 0 

56 17 9 


747 17 9 

Percentage for works expenses charged to works in 
progress, Smithy, Forge, Iron and Brass Foundry 
Accounts ....... 6,189 6 8 

Deficiency to Profit and Loss Account . . . 1,347 11 10 


Productive wages for month . . 4,626 0 7 


Total expenses . . , ' . 8,284 16 3 

Less receipts .... 747 17 9 

7,586 18 6 


Percentage of expenses to Productive wages 166'5 per cent. 

Average percentage charge to Contract 136’7 per cent. . 8,284 16 3 
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(9) LeAtcr frccm fjic Pe7ii7isvlar Loco777oih:e Compmuj, Limiiecl, dated '.Hh 
’ A7(fi7ist 1936. 

Further to our letter, dated 20 th July 1926 , we beg to send you herewith 
a supplementary note prepared for us by Mr. R. Wright, Consulting Engineer 
to our Company, which we would earnestly request the Board to take into 
full consideration when they are going into the question of locomotives. 

Permit us to state that Ave share most of the views expressed in this note 
except, of course, any reflections on the Raihvay Board, which Mr. Wright 
can make as an independent party, hut Avhich it would not be correct for us 
to make as raihvay contractors. 


Enclosure. 

Cahaifta, 8th A7io7tst 1936. 

Messks. The Pexinsular Locomotive Company, Limited. 
Gentlemen, 

Since ivriting mj' last report I hai'e had an opportunitj' of going oi'er 
your Works at Tatanagar and the progress made since my last visit more than 
two years ago is gratifying, although unfortunately the development has been 
solely in the direction of wagon building and no opportunity has yet been 
given you to commence locomotii-e construction. I would like however, to- 
state the conclusions to which I hai'e come as a result of this recent visit. 

1 . The ideal place for locomotive manufacture in India is at Tatanagar 
where your Works are located, on 1100011111 of the facilities there for obtaining 
steel and the inevitable establishment of parallel industries in that neighbour- 
hood in the future. 

2 . Your Works are located on a healthy spot liigher than Jamshedpur 
itself, and, therefore, in suitable surroundings for your European staff, and 
yet close enough for them to obtain all the amenities of Jamshedpur itself. 

3 . If, therefore, Indian material is to be largely used in locomotive manu- 
facture, the location at Tatanagar could not be improved upon. 

4. Furthermore it is clear to me that if the locomotive industry is to be 
started in India, it cannot be put into being by an Indian Company working 
in isolation with no oimrseas connection. Under such conditions it ivould meet 
the fate of those numerous Indian enterprises, the limit of whose technical 
skill Avas confined to the small staff Avhom they Avere able to import. Quite a 
disproportionate amount of administrative and other work is thus thrown 
on the overseas staff, Avith the result that Aveaknesses from many causes creep 
into pi’oduction and the industry languishes. From this point of vicAV 1 
regard your effort in the direction of manufacture of locomotives in India, 
as being A'ery sound seeing that you are in direct and intimate business rela- 
tionship with one of the locomotive manufacturers of the United Kingdom, 
on AA'hom you can at a moment’s notice call upon for material (either finished 
or raAv), staff, patterns, drawings or any items required by the specifications 
to Avhich you are Avorking, and these can be supplied Avith none of the delays 
which the absence of any British connection Avould inv'olve. 

5. Another point, AA'hicli I haim carefully noted Avith regard to your Tata- 
nagar Works, is that you are attempting to construct locomotives from the 
proper and from the Indian point of vieAV, i.e., in the assembling and erec- 
tion, together Avith such Avork as can be done in India conveniently in the 
early stages, with regard to the skilled labour available and economically AA'ith 
regard to costs of production. 

6. The manufacture of locomotiA'es invohms not one, but a dozen industries 
and trades all quite distinct from one another, and an attempt to start all 
these simultaneously by means of imported workmen and control Avould- in- 
volve most arduous labour, and, if successful, would show costs quite out of 
proportion to the results obtained in other countries. 
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For instance, boilers will as a result of Sir Vincent Raven’s recommenda- 
tions shortly become an increasing item in the purchases of Indian Railways,, 
as it is stated in.that Report to be moi'e economical to renew locomotive boilers 
after 10 years service rather than ])rolong their lives to twenty-five years as- 
is done at present. 

This points to a demand for duplicate boilers of almost twice the quantity 
imporetd at present, and whether you j-ourselves or some outside agency 
decides to attempt to cater for this growing ‘need, there is no doubt that 
boilers will be required in such increasing quantities, when compared with 
the locomotive needs of India, that they form a separate chapter in themselves. 

7. 1 regard the fact that you are not trying to manufacture the whole 
locomotive with your present equipment as the saving of your undertaking, 
because had you launched out on .such a ta.sk with the very extensive equipment 
necessary, which would have to stand idle for a considerable period, I am 
quite sure that you would have been faced with insuperable financial diffi- 
culties until j’on eventually obtained orders from the Railwaj^ Board. If, 
however, the Railway Board for any reason delayed placing such orders with’ 
j'ou, as has been the case, the large outlay necessary on a locomotive manu- 
facturing plant would have strangled the Company long ago. 

8. I have discussed the list of machinery, which yon are prepared to install 
inunediately a locomotive order is in sight and which will cost you between 
£20,000 and £25,000, and I am satisfied that with such additional equipment 
yon could manufacture locally from Indian materials quite 20 per cent, of the- 
locomotive and tender. 

9. With these few additions your plant will comprise all the facilities- 
requisite for erection and a.ssemhling of locomotives, ns it is your erecting 
staff which you will need to train first. The simpler mechanical operations 
you can already carry out and the manufacture of the more difficult parts, 
as supplied to the erecting sho]), will come later. 

In your early stages T would suggest that you imported the frame plates- 
fully machined, and with horn cheeks fitted, in fact ju.st ns they are delivered 
from the frame shop of an Engli.sh works to the erecting shop. 

The saddle casting, if of cast iron, could be made in India and machined in 
j'our Works. The cast steel frame stretchers could also be made and machined 
in India, with the pos.sible exception of the large casting which in the new 
standard Indian designs, will support the firebox and connect the two portions- 
of the frame itself, which is narrow in front of the firebox and widened at the 
rear. 

The cylinders also in your earlj- stages will come out fully machined, as well 
as the slide bar brackets and the whole of the motion, wheels and axles axle- 
boxes and springs. 

The spring hanger.s and brackets would be made at Tatanagar as well as- 
the plate work in the platforms, buffer beams, etc. 

Also the brake gearing could all be done in India only the special vacuum- 
brake fittings being imported. 

The boiler with all its special fittings would come out complete, leav'ing 
you the smoke box, chimney and all clothing, except the dome casing and- 
beadings, to make at Tatanagar. 

The cab you would make complete in India. 

You would also make the bulk of the tender, only the wheels, axles, springs- 
and special fittings being imported. 

In fact it should be possible for you to mainifacture .some 20 per cent, of 
the locomotive and tender in India from Indian material leaving 80 per cent, 
to be imported in the early stages of your locomotive construction. 

10. I think your European staff will have enough work cut out for them in 
the early stages, in training the Indian labour to reach normal efficiency in 
regard to the operations involved in the above 20 per cent, and that for twelve 
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Jiioiitbs at all events after receipt of yonr first order it would not be advisable 
io put in anj' of the furtlier equipment involved b 3 ’' j-our progressive prograniiue 
of manufacture in order to increase the percentage of part made fit Tatanagar 
from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent, which is j-our next stage. 

11. The stage of progression to increase 'the percentage of Indian made 
items not only depends on numerous manufacturing conditions including of 
course, the specifications under which the orders are placed with j’ou, but 
also whether the Railway Board desire to satistj’ themselves on any particular 
facilities which j'our Company should provide for locomotive construction, or 
laj’ down the amount of work which shall be done locally before orders can be 
placed in India or assistance can. be rendered to the Indian manufacturer. 

12. Left to yourselves, you would be well advised not to rush the establish- 
ment of successive processes, but to perfect each process until you are satisfied 
that Indian labour can deal with it with reasonable supervision only. 

13. The average British manufacturer does not actually produce himself 
more than 84 per cent, of the locomotive in his works, as the balance is in the 
nature of proprietarj' articles, etc., which are purchased from outside specia- 
lists. •'Wliether you could reach this 84 per cent, in two years, or ten, is a 
matter which will depend entirety on the resources of your Company and the 
response given to you bj' the Indian labour as well as the policy and desire of 
the Railawy Board. I would put particular stress on the last point as until 
the Railwajf Board indicate what their requirements are, you are not to blame 
if you pursue that business programme which strikes you as being the best 
under the circumstances. 

14. I consider that with the establishment of wagon manufacture at your 
"Works certain changes in your laj'-out have become inevitable, the more so 
as you must now give room for expansion both in the nrimber of processes to 
be done locally and for your output of both locomotives and wagons. I 
suggest that you should concentrate on an output of 50 locomotives per annum 
to start with, and gradually bring this up to 100 per annum and base your 
programme of expansion both of buildings and equipment accordingly. 

15. The outlaj' for such equipment is bound to be heavy and in discussion 
with you I appreciate that j’-ou are fullj' aware that a considerable amount of 
new monej' would have to be spent at each successive stage of increasing the 
percentage of work done locallj', particularlj' when jmu take up the motion 
work manufacture and boilers. 

16. I must, however, frankty indicate to you that I think it very dangerous 
for youv Companj'^ to incur any additional outlaj' of any kind until the situa- 
tion is verj’ clearty and definitety settled between jmurselves and the Railway 
Board. For one thing the policj' of the Railway^ Board has not yet been made 
clear, and it is disappointing that jmur request to examine Mr. Chase’s recent 
report on locomotive manufacture has not yet been granted. This, in con- 
junction Avith several replies which you have received from time to time in 
response to j'Our requests to be alloAved to tender for locomotives, or for other 
work of an allied nature in connection with existing locomotive in India makes 
me apprehensive that without a closer understanding between jmur Company 
and the Railway Board jmu are simply Avorking too much in the dark and I 
•cannot advise you to laj^ out anj^ more money in your Tatanagar "Works until 
you haAm a clear understanding as to the future x’olicy and programme of the 
Raihvaj’ Board. 

17. Such future programme should include an estimate of the reasonable 
requirements for locomotiAms in this country year by year. That an addi- 
tional number, of locomotiA’'es Avill be Avanted aniiAially with the extension of 
about two thousand miles of raihvay eAmrj' year and with increased traffic on 
Indian railways, can hardly be gainsaid. The Raihvay Board are in the best 
position to giAm jmu such an estimate and I cannot think for a moment that 
such an estimate does not exist. 

18. Apart from the estimate of the number of locomotives required for 
railwaj's in India, the AA’hole procedure with regard to the placing of orders is 
difiicult to understand. EA^er since the communique of 1921 there has been 
xin utter lack of uniformity in dealing Avith this question, and wliilst one tender 
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vras called for in India, on no other occasions have simultaneous tenders in- 
India and in England been invited. It is for the Raihvay Board to decide- 
once and for all their policy in this direction and their decision is bound to- 
seriously influence you in your activities one way or the other. The rupee- 
tender, with orders actually placed in India on a c.i.f. basis seems to be the 
proper course to adopt. 

19. It would also appear that whereas the Government of India have from 
time to time expressed themselves in favour of the growth of industries 
generally in India and of the locomotive industry in particular, the attitude- 
of the I?ailwa.y Board with regard to your Company in the past would indicate- 
that they do not share these views In fact one might assume from their- 
present policy that the Eailway Board do not desire the locomotive to be manu- 
factured in India at anytime by anybody or uiider any conditions *whatever. 
Assuming that this is the case, it would be only fair to your Company that- 
they should be given a clear declaration of policy of the Bailway Board even if 
it is a negative policy, in respect of an undertaking such as yours. 

20. In connection with this T cannot help mentioning that the Bailway 
Board’s acceptance of Sir Vincent Baven Committee’s findings stands out in 
considerable contrast with their present attitude towards the efforts of your 
Company. The claim is made in that Beport that spare parts for locomotives^ 
can be manufactured in India in State Bailway Workshops more economically 
and cheaper than they can be purchased from manufacturers either in India 
or in the United Kingdom; whether this is a correct or incorrect assumption 
is open to considerable discussion. Personally I think it is incorrect, but, if 
it was correct, then the locomotive, which is purely an assemblage of duplicate 
parts and erection of such items as made, would not be outside the possibility 
of economic manufacture in this country. And if they can be so cheaply 
produced under methods which come under severe castigation in this Beport, 
then it is obvious that ^vith scientific commercial control, the manufacture of 
locomotives in India is proved by the Board’s own experts to be a possible 
and successful undertaking. Considerable capital outlays have been sanc- 
tioned on the basis of this opinion for extending the State Kailway Workshops. 
Therefore, the belief of Government of India in such economic manufacture is 
great. But if that is so, their attitude towards parallel effoi-ts on the pai-i 
of private enterprise appears to me both inconsistent and harsh. 

21. 'From my ex])erience of nearly forty years in the locomotive trade and 
my observations of Bailways in many countries of the world, I am conmnced 
that private enterprise can turn out the same articles every time at cheaper 
rates than is possible in any State Shop or even a Bailwaj- Company’s Works 
with their complicated administrative controls and their ill-ad-vised mixing up 
of manufacture and repairs though the absence of projier accounts does some- 
times give the impression that State Work is better and costs next to nothing. 
The concensus of opinion, as shown by the majority of the adminitsrations 
controlling the world’s railway mileage is, however, all to the contrary. 

22. In my previous report I suggested that a tariff of 33J per cent, was 
approximately the measure of protection that your industry needed, and this 
would have but a very minor influence on the Bailway costs in respect of im- 
ported material, as in his recent evidence before the -Accounts Committee in 
Simla, Mr. Parsons, the Financial Comihissioner to the Bailway Board, stated 
that locomotives and wagons formed but an unimportant item in the purchases 
of Indian Bailways. 

Such being the case, the effect of a tariff, intended to build up or assist in 
introducing such a very important training ground for India’s mechanical 
needs as the locomotive industry, should meet with I'lO opposition from the 
Eailway Board, or if it does then to my mind the Tariff Board can safely 
ignore it. 

. The trouble in regard to a 33J per cent, or any tariff in your case, is that 
you can only commence with a locomotive production containing but 20 per 
cent, of Indian material, and that 80 per cent, would be imported whereby 
the State would take back with one hand some 80 per cent, of what it had 
given with the other, were such a tariff agreed upon. 
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J liiive been thinking, therefore, of some measure of progressive bonus, 
■which would cover your. losses in the early stages, and yet give you an incen- 
tive to increase the proportion of local made items until you reach a stage of 
manufacture comparable with the work done by locomotive manufacturers at 
'home. 

As regards a bountj* as an alternative and preferable method, the best 
kasis in my o))inion for such assistance would be fixed b.y the proportion of 
'imported finished jiarts to the tonnage weight of finished work completed in 
•this countr.y. 

The greater the gaj) filled up locally, the greater should be the amount of 
.assistance. 

This leads us naturally to a tonnage basis, and T suggest £50 per ton as a 
.reasonable amount to start with for the first year, worldng it down at the 
end of 5 years to say £10 per ton of parts of the locomotiye finished locally, 
so as to provide the manufacturer with a continuous incentive to manufacture 
.a greater proportion of the locomotive in order to procure a uniform amount 
■of total bounty jier annum as the rate decreases. 

Such a system as a basis to work from needs to be co-related as to the 
.absolute amounts received b.v the locomotive manufacturer and for this pur- 
pose tlie total amount of bountj' per annum should have some connection with 
the interest on cajiital value of that portion of the works devoted to locomotive 
manufacture, as well as to depreciation. 

The order.s placed should bo such as to cover by way of this bonus interest 
at 8 per cent, and reasonable depreciation for the first year. 

No re.strictions would be needed for the following years and discretion in 
the matter of this bonus could be vested in the Railway Board, who will have 
realized by the end of the year commencing with the first locomotive deliveries 
the ultimate advantage wliich Indian Railways as a whole must obtain from 
the establishment of a locomotive industry in India. 

The merit of the .scheme roughly outlined above, lies in the fact that if 
.adopted, orders could be placed in India pari passu with orders placed in 
England, at the Home price freight and Indian charges until the im- 
ported locomotive was ready io put into commission. 

Such orders should, however, commence with one for at least 16 locomotives 
and tenders, and should increase in quantity to some 50 per annum and so 
arranged that no gaps occurred in the output of locomotives from your Works 
during the 5 years such a suggested arrangement was in force. 

I should anticipate that under such an arrangement there would be suffi- 
-cient incentive to you to increase the i^resent possible proportion of Indian 
production of some 20 per cent, to a stage very nearly approximating to over- 
seas pi'actice, or at any rate with that goal appreciably in sight. 


R. WEIGHT. 
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(10) Lcifer from the Pcninsvlar Locomotive Company, Limited, dated the Slst 

Avrjust 1926. 

As desired at the time of our examination, vre heg to send you herewith 
a list of equipment which is in use for the manufacture of wagons amoxinting to 
about Es. 22,00,000 giving particulars of depreciation in detail. 

We further append thereto a list of machines, which are used on wagon 
work, but are really intended for locomotive work. ,We trust this information 
will prove satisfactoiy. 

Block Account Statement, 


' 

Es. A. P. 



Es. 

A. 

r. 

Buildings . 

8,95,234 2 0 

depreciation at 24 

22,381 

5 

8 

Machinery and jdant 

11,70,710 14 0 

» 

at 5 

58,535 

13 

0 

Works Railways and Sid- 
ings . . . . 

91,280 15 4 

it 

at 24 

2,282 

0 

4 

Water Pipe Lino 

10,829 8 0 


at 5 

541 

7 

7 

Furniture officers quarters. 

12,987 7 0 

»> 

at 5 

049 

0 

0 

Drawing office furniture , 

399 12 3 


at 5 

19 

15 

10 

Bombay office furniture . 

222 5 0 

99 

at 5 

11 

1 

10 

Jlotor oar 

500 0 0 

99 

at 25 

125 

0 

0 

Worlcs office furniture 

2,287 5 0 

99 

at 5 

114 

0 

0 

Small Tools and Worits 
Equipment . 

9,427 0 0 

99 

at 5 

471 

0 

0 

Installing Works Lighting 

' 2,030 2 3 

99 

at 0 

131 

8 

0 

Drawing, Design and 
Patterns 

5,404 2 10 

*9 

at 5 

273 

3 

4 

Total 

22,01,999 15 8 



85,530 

10 

I 


List of Machines that are in use on ivagon tvorh but are really intended /or 

locomotive tcoi-h. 

One 20" Centres Sliding, Surfacing and Screw-cutting Lathe, with all- 
geared Head.stock; fast and loose pulleys for 6° belt, 36" 4-jaw geared Chuck; 
bed 17-ft. long to swing 8' 6" between centres, 2 saddles, gear box feed ami 
fittings. By. Tangyos. 

One 16" Centres Sliding, Surfacing and Screw-cutting Lathe, with all- 
geared Headstock for Motor Drive, 40" 4-jaw Chuck, 26-ft. bed to swiim 
19' 6" between centres, with steadies, trays and fittings. By Dean, Smith 
and Grace, Limited. 

One 16" Centres S. S. and S. Lathe ditto ditto. By Dean. 

Smith and Grace, Limited. 

One Frame Plate and Locomotive Firebox Bottom Eing Milling, Drilling 
and Boring Machine. Length of Bed and table overall 37' 53". Length 
milled 32/ 9^)". Width milled 4' 9" diameter Cutter and 16 H. P. Motor and 
Control Goar and fittings. By Kendall and Gent, Limited. 

One Becker No. 6 Vertical Milling Machine, table 61" x 18". 

One Becker No. 6 Vertical Milling Machine, table 61" x 18". 

One Becker Nd. 5B Vertical Milling Machine, table 52"x14". 

Four Becker No. 4B Vertical Milling Machine with tables 26"xl0i ' 

One Vertical 'Milling Machine, table 54"xl9". By Kendall and Gent. 

One Archdale Vertical Milling Machine, table 14"x61". 

Three Hulse Patent Vertical Milling and Drilling Machines, tables 
.‘S2"x24". 

One Lincoln tyjie Milling Machine. By Wm. Muir. 

Tor.. IV. 


c 



Two Herbert’s No. 4 Vertical Milling Machines, tables 60" x 16". 

One No, 4 Parkinson Horizontal Plane Milling Machine, table 60" x 16". 
One 20" Mtiir Slotting Machine 42" Circular table on compound slide, etc., 
with Countershaft. 

One Plate Edge Planing Machine, No. 10708. 

One New Century Grinder. By Jones and Shipman. 

One New Century Grinder. By Jones and Shipman. 

Note. — ^Tho Milling Machines enumerated in this list are being used as 
Drilling Machines. Thej' are more valuable than Drilling Machines but only 
turn out about ^rd of the work owing to slower speed. 
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<]1) Letter, dated the 24th Avgust 1926, from the Peninsular Loeomotive 

Company, Limited. 

As desired by tbe Chairman towards the close of the examination we beg 
to send you herewith the following: — 

1. Letter from Sir. Wright, dated 17th August 1926, explaining in 

detail the plan set out in his letter, dated 6th August 1926, for 
bounty. 

2. Statement of additional machinery to be ordered at each stage. 

3. Statement worldng out the detailed effect of the bounty in the cost 

per ton of locomotive. 

4. The plan of the Works showing the extensions which would become 

necessary when orders for fifty to a hundred locomotives are in 
hand, keeping the wagon output at a hundred per month.* 

We shall be obliged if you will indicate what additional details are desired 
and also what further explanations the Board would like us to send down. 

As Mr. Wright has other engagements to satisfy, it would be a great help 
if you can give us some general idea as to the time when we may be called 
upon again for an additional examination. 


Enclosure No. 1, 


Jamshedpue, 
August, the 17th, 1926. 


Me.ssks. The Pekiwsular Locojiotive Company, Limited. 


-Deap, Sms, 

In my report, dated August the 8th, I indicated, somewhat briefly, a 
method by which the Government of India could, if they desired, provide a 
measure of protection or assistance towards the starting up of a locomotive 
industrj' in India, on a Tonnage Bonus Basis, and in such a manner that it 
would provide a real incentive to the Indian manufacturer to produce a 
•greater proportion of the locomotive and tender each successive year, over a 
five year jieriod, commencing with a minimum of 20 per cent, of parts pro- 
duced in India from Indian raw material in the first year, and committing 
the Railway Board to a minimum order per year of but 15 locomotives and 
tenders, with a proviso that, if found feasible, this quantity should be increas- 
■ed to 50 locomotives and tenders by the fifth year. 

2. The basis of such a scheme to be a bonus per ton of finished parts of the 
locomotive produced at your Tatanagar works from Indian material on the 
€ollo^ving scale, provided the Indian production increased at the same' time to 
the following minimum proportions : — 


1st Year . 

2nd Year . 

3rd Y’ear . 

4th Year . 

, 5th Year , 

3. -The scheme would be a simple matter to originate, as the basis price 
would be fixed by the current British price for the particular type of Standard 
Indian Locomotive involved, and the finished weights supplied and certified 
by the State Railways’ Consulting Engineer in London, would decide the 
tonnage on which the Bonus was to be calculated. 


£50 per ton. 

20 

£25 per ton. 

40 

£20 per ton. 

50 

£15 per ton. 

60 

£10 per ton. 

70 


per cent. Indian production, 
per cent. Indian production, 
per cent. Indian production, 
per cent. Indian production, 
per cent. Indian production. 


C 2 


* Not printed. 
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4. The proccdtiro' tnlces tlie form of indontinir for a certain f|uantity of 
roniplete Loeoniotives, comhined with a hatch of spare parts for tlie same typo 
of enpino. For instance, if the Jtnihray Board were in the market for 'iO 
locomotives and tenders of a particular type, they would issue their usual 
eiKjuiry. iiut would specify that they required 15 of the locomotives supplied 
complete in England, topothor with 15 sets of parts for the same locomotives, 
which wpuld comprise such items as the Indian manufacturer did not propose 
to produce himself from Indian material during the period in question. This 
list would take the form shown in second column of the attached sheets A 
to E. 

5. Every locomotive is at the present time carefully weighed by the Inspec- 
tor dealing with the work on behalf of the Consulting Engineers in England, 
and the finished weights are recorded on the sets of “ as juade ” drau*ings. 

Similarly, every item of the dujdicate parts ordered at the same time, are 
weighed and recorded before shipment. 

Therefore tlie difference between the Aveight Avhich the Consulting Engineer 
certifies as the finished weight of the parts comprised in the second column 
of attachcil lists, and the finished weight of the complete locomoth'e and 
tender itself, comprises the exact weight of finished material which the Indian 
manufacturer ivould liaA'e to produce to complete the engines in this country, 
and on this certified weight the bonus will be calculated. 

G. As mentioned above the current English Contract price will form the 
basis price for the Indian manufacturer’s Contract, but to this will bo added 
the cost entailed on the Railu-ay Board from the time of shipment, until the 
locomotive is put into service in India, in running order, phis- the bonus 
indicated above, as .shown in the first column of accompanying lists, 

7. On these attached sheets, A to E inclusive, I have plotted out an example 
of how such a scheme would work out in the case of one of the New Indian 
Standard Locomotives, and have .selected the X. J). Type or Light Mikado of 
the 5' G" gauge, for the purpose. 

8. An examination of these 5 tables Avill explain very clearly my proposal, 
and indicate, how, in actual practice, the Government of India would prondo 
a uniform bonus, year by year, for the aa’IioIc 5 years, pro rata with current 
British prices, but on your Company would be throAvn the onus of expanding 
your output in e.xcess of the .si)ecified minimum proportion of Indian pro- 
duction. in order to obtain this uniform rate of bonus, based on a decreasing 
j)rico per ton each successive year. 

9. Your arrangement with the Raihvay Board should, if po.ssible, ensure 
your having a minimum order for 15 locomotiA'es and tenders, each year, 
increasing as the Board find it possible to do so, year by year, to 50 locomotives 
for the last year. The absolute amount of bounty might bo made to depend 
on the rate at which the orders you received in any one year increased over 
the 15 locomotives and tenders minimum. For instance, it might be possible 
\o arrange to reduce the bonus, pro]>ortionatelj' for everj' locomotive ordered 
in e.xcess of the basic 15 per annum. 

10. Whilst the current price in England ivould fix the Indian basis price 
under this scheme, it is just possible that British makers might combined to 
increase the rates'for the duplicate parts inordinatelj", AA-ith a A-ieiv to wreck- 
ing such a scheme as this, intended as it is to encourage the manufacture of 
locomotives in India. In this cA'cnt your association with Messrs. Kerr Stuart 
Arould operate to your advantage, as, AA-liilst there aa-ouM bo absolute freedom 
on the part of the RailAA'ay Board to place their orders, both for the loco- 
motives themselves, and the parts specified in column 2 of attached lists, in 
any quarter they might decide, it AA'ould be open to Mc.s.srs. Kerr Stuart to 
quote along Avith all other OA'crseas manufacturers, and they Avould guard your 
interests by offering to supply the duplicate pnrt.s at the best possible rate.s, 
and thus demonstrate A"er 3 ’ clearlj* anj' tendcnc.v of other firms to cut rates 
for the comiilete locomotiA'os, and rccouji themselves in the price.s thej’ AAOuld 
obtain for the parts intended for- j-our Indian construction. All indents 



provide for the splitting up of an enquiry in any way the Government of IndK 
may decide, so that if this happened Messrs. Karr Stuart might he given the 
parts required for your Tatanagar construction, and the Railway Board would 
be able to take advantage of the low price quoted for the complete loco- 
motives. 

11. At the time of writing I have no information as to the prices at which 
locomotives have been placed in England in the case of the first batch of these 
new Standard Types recently ordered by the Railway Board. 

I have, however, based the basic price, as well as the rates and weights for 
the various parts, from figures calculated by Messrs. Kerr Stuart, when pre- 
paring their tenders for this recent enquiry. It will he noticed that the rates 
per ton for the parts, work out higher than for the complete locomotives, but 
this is inevitable, as the cost of putting through duplicate items usuallj’ works 
out higher than for whole engines, so in the lists attached, this feature is in 
accordance with what will take place in actual practice even though the rates 
will vary from time to time. 

12. The scheme, however, as a whole is a thoroughly practical one, will 
give a minimum of trouble in operation, and varies the rate per ton the 
Indian manufacturer t^-ill receive, tinder the third column of the lists, in 
stj'ict accordance with the class of work he is engaged upon. In the first year, 
when doing what are perhaps the simplest forms of locomotive construction, 
he only gets £83 per ton, on these figures, increasing to £90 ijer ton, when 
the complete locomotive frame is undertaken', and up to £94 per ton, when 
the more intricate motion work is tackled, hut dropping to £90 per ton in 
the two final years, when the industry is well on the way to estahlishmout. 

These ratios will exist no matter how the basic price varies. The Railway 
Board, however, pay an even rate for the whole of the five bonus years, and 
should you fail to adhere to your present progressive programme, the bonus 
ra'te the Board pays you, at once drops automatically, so from the point of 
view both of the Railway Board and yourselves, I can’t imagine a scheme 
which would deal in a fairer manner with both purchaser and manufacturer. 

13. For the purpose of this scheme, the terms “ parts manufactured in 
India from Indian material ” would incRide all such items as are not included 
in the list of finished parts the Railway Board worild purchase at the time of 
placing the order in London for Locomotives and Duplicate Parts combined. 

In the first two years there is nothing you could not obtain in India, but 
when you reached the stage of making parts which included material which 
would need to he imported into India in -the raw state, stich as tyres and axles 
in the rough, acid steel blooms, and boiler plates, copper plates, tiihes, super- 
heater elements, and other minor items, then these would need to be classed as 
Indian raw material, and you would make your own arrangements for pur- 
chasing them yourselves from overseas, subject to yor.r obtaining the Railway 
Board’s approval for the source of your supply, and putting on such sub- 
contractors the onus of obtaining inspection certificates frozn the London Con 
suiting Engineers, and the stamping of such parts by the Inspectors overseas 
in such a manner, as the Board would require for identification pzirposes. 

14. With regard to the peidods under which the Bonus system would 
operate, the first year' .should commence from the date your fii'st locomotive 
under this scheme was tested in steam in your Jamshedpur Shojis, and an 
approximate date for this to occur should be agreed with the Railway Board, 
at the time of anj' settlement, which I hope it will be possible for you to come 
to Avith the Railwa 3 ' Board. 

15. I attach to this letter a sketch plan .shoAving my Auews as to the future 
development of your locomotive and Avagon, departments so as to avoid any 
clashing of your tAvo operations. Furthermore, I give you a list shoAving 
AAdiat additional equipment I think would be necessary to enable you to deal 
Avith a 20 per cent, production -in the first year on your locomotive side, 
Avithout interference -with your present wagon production of some 100 ])er 
month. 


o 



16. If as suggested by tbe Chairman of the Tariff Board on Monday last, 
you intend putting tliis proposal before the Railway Board with a view of 
ascertaining whether a scheme such as this would meet their views as a basis 
for discussion in the near future, I shall be pleased to assist you in esplainidg 
these proposals to the Railway Board, should you desire me to do so, and 
in case there are points in this letter on which I have not made myself 
quite clear. 

Tours faithfully, 

R. WRIGHT, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Additions required at your Tatanagar Works to ensure the construction of 
from 15 to 50 locomotives and tenders per annum, with a minimum of ' 
SO per cent, local construction from Indian material, as per sheet “ A ” 
accompanying letter of Augxcst 17th, 19S6. 

Paving with wood blocks on suitable foundation, and fencing to prevent 
theft of valuable locomotive parts of half your erecting shop. 

Pits for centre line of rails, etc., with drains. 

Weighing pit and machined levelling sxirface, with necessary drains. 

12 locomotive weighing machines, 20 ton capacity each, 

10 tons Crane and 500' gantry, chiefly for use in wagon construction. 

2 Pearn-Richard Boring Mills, medium size. 

1 Pearn-Richard Boring Mills, large size. 

Vertical Band Saw, 

Horizontal Band Saw. 

6 Asquith Drills (4 large and 2 smaller disc). 

Horizontal grinding machine. 

Norton Grinder. 

Drop Stamps for wagon work. 

Additional Air Compressor for wagon work. 

Hydraulic Press, 

Freight on above tools. 

Foundation work for tools. 

Before you can get on to full 50 locomotives per annum you will need to 
provide additional wagon erection shops to replace the area to be taken over for 
locomotive erection. See sketch in full yellow lines on plan of works. 
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Freight to India iiielndtng insurance landing <J68 
and duty, at 12^ per cent, inclusive. 

Deliveiy at Tatanagar at equivalent of £1 36 

per ton. 



5t7i Year. 
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(12) Bvles of Appvpntircship and Artielex of Aorcement of Apprentices. 

RULES OF APPRENTICESHIP, 1925. 

1. There shall he two classes of apprentices; — 

Cl.A63 I. 

(a) Literate, who will be admitted as the result of an entrance exami- 
nation and who before sitting for the examination must show 
proof that they have passed the Intermediate Arts or Science. 

Class II. 

(fi) Apprentices who have not reached this standard and who will be 
' selected by the Works Manager, preference being given to the 

sons of work employees. 

2. The appi’enticeship in each case will be for five years. 

3. Pay will be given on approved service as follows: — 

Class I. 


Annas 

day. 


1st year 14 

2nd year 16 

3rd year 18 

4th year 22 

6th year 26 

Class II. 

1st year 8 

2nd year 9 

3rd year 10 

4th year 13 

5th year .16 


The year shall be a full working year and all lost time must be made up 
before increments are given and before a final certificate of apprenticeship is 
granted. 

4. Class I apprentices will be generally trained for supervisoi'y posts and 
will spend the following periods at various jobs. 


months. 


Pattern shop ......... 6 

Moulding shop* ........ 6 

Blacksmith’s shop and forge 6 

Fitting shop 15 

Machine shop 12 

Erecting shop ^ . . 6 

Drawing office ........ 9 
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5. Class II apprentices will be definitely trained to a trade and will spend 
four years at- the trade selected with about one year divided up into two 
periods of about 6 months each at an allied trade. The trade will be : 

Fitting. 

Machinists (Turners). 

Blacksmith. 

Moulders. 

P atter nm akers . 

Patternmakers will have a course of 6 months in the moulding shop and 6 
months in the blacksmith’s shop. Moulders null have a course of 6 months in 
the pattern shop and six months in the blacksmith’s shop. Blacksmiths will 
have a course of 6 months in the fitting shop and 6 months in the machine 
shop. Machinists will have a course of 6 months in the fitting shop and 6 
months in the blacksmith’s shop. Fitters will spend 6 months in the machine 
shop and G months in the smith shop. 

6. During apprenticeship, Class I apprentices will spend 4 hours per week 
during working hours on theoretical study for the first two years and 6 
hours per week during the following three years. 

7. During apprenticeship, Class II apprentices will spend two hours per 
week during working hours on elementary study for the first two years and 
thereafter 3 hours per week. 

8. Class II apprentices who show special proficiency may be promoted to 
Class I. 

9. On conclusion of apprenticeship a certificate detailing the work done 
during the course, the degree of proficiency attained, and the conduct and 
behaviour of the apprentice will be issued to the apprentice concerned. 

10. It will be a matter of absolute discretion for the Company to approve 
of the apprentices who may be admitted from the applicants and the Com- 
pany will be free to discharge any apprentice at any time during the period 
of apprenticeship for reasons which in the opinion of the Works Manager are 
sufficient without being called upon to state such reasons. 

11. An apprentice must always remember that he is going to a factory and 
not to a school and he will bo liable to dismissal at any time without notice. 

12. Every apprentice will be subject to all the discipline, to which an 
ordinary employee is subject, and for irregular attendance, for misbehaviour 
or for neglect of instructions he will be liable to a fine or to dismissal from 
the Works. 

13. Every apprentice will bring with him a recommendation of an approv- 
ed party, who will be responsible for his good behaviour during the period of 
apprenticeship. 

14. The apprentice rules are liable to be changed at any time by the Com- 
pany and no obligation of any kind on the part of the apprentice would be 
created by any change in the rules or for the entire discontinuance of the 
apprenticeship programme if it is found unworkable. 

15. Each apprentice will be expected to arrange for his own housing in 
Tatanagar and the Company can undertake no obligation in this direction. 

16. Each apprentice will deposit with the Company a sum of Rs. 100 and 
enter into an agreement as per form herewith. The Rs. 100 would be con- 
sidered as premium payable to the Company and not liable to be returned 
under any conditions. 

17. At the end of the period of apprenticeship the Company does not bind 
itself to find employment for any apprentice, but the final certificate will state 
the experience gained by the apprentice during the course of training and 
the opinion formed by the Works Manager of the capacity of the apprentice. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made and entered into this day 

of 192 , between at present of 

in the town of who completes his year 

cf age on the day of 192 , of the first part, 

and The Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited, of the second part. 

1. inierehy it is witnessed that the said doth by these 

presents put, place and hind himself as an apprentice at the works of Messrs, 
The Peninsular Locomotive, Company, Limited, to serve them from the 

day of 192 , for and during and until the full end and term^ 

of five years, fully to he completed and it is hereby agreed and declared that 
if at any time or times the said from any cause whatsoever 

absent himself from work with pei-mission, the said shall from 

and after the expiration of his said term of service continue to serve the- said' 
Company for sucli period as shall, together Avith the time of his actual service, 
make up the full term of years. 

2. That the said will serve in the Fitting Shop of the said 

Company or in whatever other branch he may be deemed suitable for. 

3. That the hours of attendance shall be the usual factory hours for such- 
time as the Works Manager fixes from time to time, Sundays excepted, or 
otherwise as necessity arises. 

4. That the said %vill readily and cheerfully obey and 

execute all lawful commands and reasonable orders of the said Company’s 
assistants and will upon the request and at the cost and expenses of the said' 
Company proceed to any part of British India or its dependencies for the pur- 
pose of executing and assisting in the execution of any business undertaken 
by the said Company and shall not depart nor absent himself during the said 
term without first obtaining permission in writing but shall at all times' during: 
the said term conduct himself with all due diligence, honesty and temperance, 

6. That should the said absent himself from business with- 

out permission or otherwise misconduct himself it shall be lawful for the said 
Company or their Works Manager for the time being for the first offence to 
suspend the said for such a period as they or their Works- 

Manager may deem fit and the said apprentice shall and -will at the expira- 
tion of each year serve the said Company two days for every one of the days 
he maj' have been suspended. And it is further agreed that should the said' 
commit any grave offence or absent himself without leave- 
or otherwise misconduct himself a second time, it shall be lawful for the said- 
Company to terminate this agreement. 

6. That .should the conduct of the said during the con- 

tinuance of this agreement be considered satisfactory the said Company shall 
and will pay the said at the rate of Rs. per 

day for the first year of his term of sendee, at the rate of Rs. per 

day for the second year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. 

per day for the third year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. 
per day for the fourth year of his term of service, at the rate of Rs. 
per day for the fifth year of his term of service. 

7. That the said 

will mark his daily attendance by the insertion of the ticket allotted to him- 
in a box from a board at the entrance gate of the works, also enter up his daily- 
works report book, which will be signed by the Works Manager each month. 

8. That the said 

shall pursue the theoretical studies provided for in rule 

of apprenticeship rules as directed from time to time from the commencement' 
of the service, and if called upon to join in an institute or school for this pur- 
pose, he shall pay out of his own pocket the necessary fees and shall and -will 
.attend the schools regularly, 

9. That the said 

shall purchase from the Company the following tools, cost of which -will be- 
deducted from his pocket money mentioned in clause 6 of this agreement. 
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1 12" steel rule, 1 pair inside callipers, 1 pair outside callipers,* 1 
pocket square for his use throughout his term of apprenticeship and he must 
maintain these in good order. Should he at any time he found without such 
tools the Company will replace them and debit his pocltet money with the cost 
of such replacements. 

10. That at the end of the full term of five years, the said Company will 
grant to the said on the satisfactory termination of his 

apprenticeship a certificate testifying to the abilities, qualifications and con- 
duct of the said 

, In witness whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their 
hands the day and year first above written. 


Witness to the signature of apprentice 


Witness to the signature of The Peninsular Locomotive Company, Limited. 


Director. 

We hereby acknowledge receipt of the sum of Rs. 100 (one hundred) only 
ns premium paid in consideration of the terms agreed upon as per stamped 
receipt granted to on the_ day of 

192 , which sum will not be refunded on any account. 

THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTIVE CO., LTD., 


Director. 
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THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — Okai/. 


Evidence of MESSRS. MANU SUBEDAR, R, WRIGHT and - 
G. W. SCRUSE recorded at Calcutta on the 16th 
August 1926. 

Traj 70 »u'!. 

President. — I had better dispose of the wagons question first. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yes. 

President. — Mr. "Wright, are you interested in the wagon question? 

Mr. Wright. — No. 

President. — Mr. Subedar, are you the Agent of the Company? 

Mr. Subedar. — I am the Director of the Company. 

President. — Are you in charge of the works? 

Mr. Subedar. — I am in charge of the executive work, i.e., in charge of 
administration. 

President. — You have asked us to treat as confidential this letter of 
yours dated 6th July 1926 in which you deal with costs. I may tell you that 
we can’t do it. 

Mr. Subedar. — Treat it as confidential, if possible. 

President. — ^It is not possible for this reason that we have already got the 
costs of the other three manufacturers. 

Mr. Subedar. — Have you got them in this detailed form? 

President. — This is nothing in comparison to theirs. 

Mr. Siibedar. — We can supply you in any greater detail that you desire. 

President. — We have got much more detailed costs in the case of the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Subedar. — This also gives complete costs. . If you think that these 
figures could not be kept as confidential you might use them as you think best. 

President. — They will have' to be dealt with in the ordinary way. I don’t 
think it would be much use our going into your works costs for the obvious 
reason that you have not been working for any length of time. 

ilfr. Subedar. — We have not reached the normal production except in the 
current month. 

President. — In any case if we n^ke any recommendation we cannot make 
a special recommendation as regards you. If it was a question of bounties or 
duties we must go by general principles and it seems to me that we will very 
largely have to depend on the costs of the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^I think we shall approximate the most efficient producer 
in the next year. 

President. — ^If we make any recommendations at all, we shall have to 
depend very largely, as I say, on their costs and you will have to take your 
chance. 

Mr. Subedar. — All right. 

President. — ^As to whether j'ou are able to reach those costs or not is a 
different matter. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^You may take it that we are quite confident of reaching the 
cost of the most efficient producer. 

President. — That is satisfactory. 'The only difficulty is that we will have 
to find some basis for differentiating the costs for different classes of types of 
wagons. You are making A-2 and they are making C-2. 
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_ Mr. Suhedar. — They have an advantage over us if the Tariff Board deals 
\vith a wagon as such. If the scale of bounty is fixed at a round sum per 
wagon, then it gives less to the manufacturer who makes A-2 than the manu- 
facturer who makes C-2. 

y 

Frcsident. — ^Yes. Some adjustment may he possible. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^^A’^ejiave therefore suggested that if you keep to the bounty- 
system, the bounty should be proportionate with the value of the wagons rather 
than with the number. 

President. — The difference between A-2 and 0-2, so far as foreign prices 
are concerned, is not very big — about Rs. 200. 

Mr. Suhedar. — There is a difference. Assuming it is Rs. 200 

President. — ^You mean to say that it represents the additional bounty that 
you require. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. AVhen you work it out for the whole 1,000 wagons, it 
makes a difference of Rs. 2 lakhs a year, on which Rs. 2 lakhs we have to put 
in lot more labour. It is something serious for us, though per wagon it is a 
small amount. 

Mr. Mather. — ^It doesn’t follow that the rate of bounty per wagon must he 
substantially different. 

President. — It should work out in the same way, if you take it on the 
ad valorem basis. Supposing the bounty corresponds to the duty, and the 
duty is 10 per cent., if the A-2 wagon costs Rs. 3,000, you get Rs. 300 and if 
the C-2 wagon costs Rs. 2,800, you get Rs. 280. 

Mr. Suhedar. — That would he a very fair way of arranging it. 

President. — That is about the difference. 

illr. Stihedar. — On 1,200 wagons it would make a difference of about 
Rs. 25,000 to us. 

President. — Something like that. 

Br. Matthai. — In your estimate of future costs, are you thinking of an 
output of 1,000 wagons? 

Mr. Suhedar, — ^We have worked these costs on an output of 1,000 wagons, 
i.e., on the basis on which we are working now. If you take the future, say 
beyond March next, I should work out these costs on 1,200 wagons. Of course 
it is very difficult to say. All these are assumptions as to the future. It is 
very difficult to say which particular elements of cost will go down and which 
particular elements will go up. I think that they won’t go down. Our out- 
put might come to 1,200 next year. 

Mr. Mather. — ^What deliveries have you been actually giving during the 
last two or three months? 

Mr. Suhedar. — It averages 60, but that is due to the conditions in the erec- 
tion shop. That is why we are extending the erection shop. We have 
advanced very far with the work in machine shop and smithy on wagons on 
'order. 

President. — The Controller of Stores estimates your capacity at about 900 
wagons a year. 

Mr. Suhedar. — I think that it would he an under-estimate. It is somewhat 
unfair to us. 

President. — ^You yourself give your capacity at about 1,000 wagons. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^I think we should he allowed to put our best efforts and 
our best efforts would he if we work on the basis of 1,200 wagons next year. 

Br. Matthai. — Of course your actual maximum capacity so far would work 
out at about 860. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. 

Br. Matthai. — As far as that is concerned, the Controller’s estimate would 
not he far wrong. 

Mr. Suhedar. — His estimate is based on the past. We have got 9 more 
machines on order which have been shipped already and the new erection shop 
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■is being laid out. Ne-vv rails are being laid out, We have put in a couple of 
•extra cranes. All these improvements would enormously increase our capa- 
city next year. I am taking it at 1,200. 

^ < 

President. — ^Up to 30th April 1926 what average have you reached per 

■month? 

Mr. Snbedar. — ^We started with 20 wagons in October 1925 and as a matter 
■of fact we had not all the new machinery which we put down for wagons. 
'Since the last report we have spent about Es. 4^ lakhs on additional equip- 
ment for wagons, part of which came in September. As it came in, it was 
pur to use. The output naturally was lopsided.' In some part of the works it 
was 10 wagon sets a day, in another it was o wagon sets and in another it was 
'2 and in the erection shop it was very low. That was on account of the vari- 
ous factors which will not occur again. For example Ave didn’t get the wheels 
■and axles in time. 

President. — ^IVhy should you bring down the cost of material bv about 
:Es. 600? 

Mr. Suhedar. — Do you mean the Indian material? 

President. — No, I mean the total. 

Mr. Suiedar. — I would explain it in this Avay that Rs. 376 item in the 
first column Avas things Avhich, when we got the first order, we ordered out 
■from England. All these things wo are now malring locally. Therefore it is 
'knocked out in the next coliAmn. Only the material goes into the Tata mate- 
iTial cost. IVe take the raAv material and make these items here. 

President. — That accounts for that. 

ilfr. Svhedar. — ^Tes. The other difference in the English material 
(Rs. 1,179 minus Rs. 979) of Rs. 200 is due to the reduced price AA'liich is 
•quoted for English material. This amount is based on orders that we have 
placed. They have been less than our previous purchases by so much. 
'Wliether our purchase aa-hs altogether economical before is a different question. 
As I say, Ave had not reached our normal efficiency, but Ave are reaching it 
•noAv. 

Dr. Mattliai . — You make it exactly Rs. 200 on raw materials purchased 
• outside. 

ilfr. Subedar. — Yes. 

President. — On what basis have you calculated your depreciation? 

Mr. Siihedar. — ^We liaA’e calculated depreciation on the basis of buildings 
:at 2^ per cent, and machinery at 5 per cent. 

President. — ^And you diAuded it by 1,000. 

Mr. Subedar. — Yes. 

President. — For tliis actual order what price did you get? 

Mr. Siibedar. — ^We are delivering at present at Rs. 3,823. 

President. — Does the present order cover your works cost? 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Do you mean the 1st column? The first column order is 
'finished. - 

President. — ^How much did you get for that? 

Mr. Subedar. — ^We got Rs. 4,400. 

President. — And the next one? 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Rs. 3,823. That is what we are working on now. 

President. — You have done better. 

Mr. Subedar. — I think at that price, but that is due to an accident. As 
d;he Railway Board could not give us wheels and axles, they haA-e allowed us 
..an extra period for delivery and they have also taken into account that we 
.are just starting. The other Companies are delivering on the basis of 
Rs. 3,470. 

President. — ^That is foi’ the A-2? 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yes. 
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President. — Burn and Co.’s order? 

Mr. S^ihedar. — ^Yes. 

President. — You have got it for Rs. 3,823. 

Mr. Suhedar. — That is because the order is an extended order. As a- 
matter of fact our last tender price was 4,000. That was rejected on the- 
ground that we had enough work for the year and we should not be given any 
further orders. 

Dr. Matthai. — That was for A-2. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. 

President. — This future estimate that you have given, is it for the near 
future or when P 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^You can take it as a current thing from October onwards, 
but our difficulty will be that these prices will be seriously affected by the fact 
that we maj’ Jiave no work for two months in January and February. In cer- 
tain sections of our shop for example in the smithy shop, we have already 
done work for about 300 wagons; the next order we shall complete by the 
second week of November. From the middle of November till we get the 
new’ order, we will have no work in the smitb 3 \ That would increase the 
incidence of the overhead. It is about the discontinuous orders that I am 
talking here. 


BJoclc value and depreciation. 

President. — What is the total block value you have taken in the depre- 
ciation account? 

Mr. Suhedar. — About Bs. 32 lakhs. 

President. — That includes jmur equipment for locomotives. 

. Mr. Suhedar. — That includes for the whole works as at present. 

President. — ^You can get the depreciation only on wagons just now. 

Mr. Suhedar. — As a business concern we reckon depreciation on the work 
done and the output is only wagons. We are not doing it deliberately, but 
we are doing it as a matter of accounts. 

Mr. Mather. — ^What is the value of the plant that you cannot use for 
wagons ? 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Leaving about Rs. 22 lakhs for the value of the block which 
is used for the manufacture of wagons. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — How miich of that Rs. 22 lakhs would be land, buildings and 
plant and machinery? 

illr.' Suhedar. — ^We have not worked it out separately for wagons. We will 
have to work it out and send you. 

President. — ^It is important to have depreciation sho^vn in the form in 
which we ask for it. I think that we sent jmu a copj’- of the form along 
with our letter of the 25th May, 1926, which is printed on page 420 of the 
blue book. 

Afr. Suhedar. — Some part of the machinery is such that it is capable of 
being used for both purposes. 

President. — ^^Vhatever machinery j-ou can use for wagons is part of your 
wagon equipment. First of all I want you to exclude everything that you 
cannot use at all for wagon building and then to divide it into land, building 
plant and machinery, etc. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^There are- some equipments which we are using on wagons 
at present because we want to make the best use of them. Thej’^ are not 
intended for wagon building at all. They are too valuable machines to be 
used for that. T^at should we do with such things? 

Mr. Mather.— You might give us a note that these machines are more- 
expensive than would normally be installed. 
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Mr. S^ihedar. These nificliines are intended for the use of biiildinc loco- 
motives but are used for budding wagons temporarily. ^ 

President. On what capital have you calculated the interest? 

Mr. Snhcdar . — On working capital. 

President. Does it include profit and everything? 

Mr. Snhcdar.— 1% includes all the borrowed capital of the companv In 
this matter we are in a transitional stage. We have not issued all the Shares 
which we should issue. 


Prcsidcn#.— Ordinarily the capital on which you would be entitled to earn 
would be your block value jdns a certain amount of working capital. That is 
the principle we ordinarily apply. 

il/r. Suhcdar . — This does not cover the whole block value. It covers only 
a portion of the block value which is put up from the borrowed capital and 
which has not yet been issued in the form of shares but which we intend to 
issue. 

President . — Your figures would be all wrong. If we were to make our re- 
commendation on this basis, you won’t get enough. We want the replace- 
ment value of your block. 

Mr. Snhcdar. — Rs. 32 lakhs. 


President. — This is, I take it, the book value. 

Mr. Snhcdar. — ^Yes. 

President. — You have got to reduce it to its replacement value — I mean 
its reasonable value. We also allow a reasonable rate of interest on necessary 
working capital. That is what we ordinarily do. 

Mr. Snhcdar. — A ver 3 ’ large amount of working capital is rerpiired for 
wagons. There is considerable delaj’ from the time the material is issued till 
it is switched on to the work for which it is wanted. I have calculated that 
in the case of some items there has been a delay of 6 months. We have to 
order Tata’s material well in advance. We reckon our working capital at 
about Rs. 8 lakhs. 

President. — What is j’our block value? 

Mr. Snhcdar. — ^Rs. 22 lakhs for wagon work. 

President. — Altogether Rs. 30 lalihs. 

Mr. Snhcdar. — ^Yes. 

President. — Your block value may not be what we consider a reasonable 
value. 

Mr. Snhcdar. — On that score you will find it much the other way. We 
have acquired considerable amount of valuable plant at reallj* low cost. 

President. — As a matter of fact, as I say, this will not enter very largely 
into the question because we must take the most economic unit that is at work. 

Mr. Suhedar. — AVe are quite prepared to go on that basis. 

President. — I don’t know how you have worked out this Rs. 150. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Wliat is your total borrowed capital? 

Mr. Suhedar. — At present we have a fixed loan of Rs. 12 lakhs and cash 
credit to the extent of Rs. 7 lakhs — altogether Rs. 19 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Al’hat is your total paid up capital? 

Mr. Suhedar. — It is Rs. 16 lakhs on the boobs. 

Mr. Mathias. — What jjroportion of your machinery was bought second 
hand ? 

Ilf-r. Suhedar. — I cannot tell you off hand. There is certain number of 
machines which we have purchased second hand. The buildings are all second 
hand. It is in buildings that we have made considerable economies. The 
replacement value will be 3 times the money that we paid. 

3Ir. Mathias. — And the machines? 

Mr. Suhedar. — Some of them were bought second hand and at very low 
price. But the recent equipment of about Rs. 4^- lakhs was all entirely new. 
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Mr. Mathias. — ^Roughly, the wagon machinery is all new. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^And the locomotive machinei-y was bouglit mostly second 
hand. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Not mostly second hand. Some are new and some second 
hand. 

President. — At the rate of Rs. 150 on 1,000 wagons, it requires a capital of 
about Rs. 20 lakhs at 7} per cent. That includes your working capital and 
block value. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yes, but that would not cover the book value of our block. 
At ijresent it stands at Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Do you consider that Rs. 150 per wagon would provide you 
a sufficient sum to pay the interest on working capital and a reasonable profit F 

Mr. Subedar. — There is no profit included in that. It is purely out-of- 
pocket interest, which we regard as charges. 

Mr. Mathias. — "Wliere does your profit come in? 

Mr. Stibedar. — ^There is no profit provided in the list. It is all actual 
costs. 

President. — According to our calculations, we should say that part of it 
was profit. 

Mr. Subedar. — It would be profit udien we convert the borrowed capital 
into shares. 

President. — ^IVe would allow so much interest on working capital and depre- 
ciation which you have got already and the balance would be treated as profit. 
The point is this. If Rs. 8 lakhs i.s taken as your working capital, the remain- 
ing Rs. 12 lakhs is your fixed capital. You get 71 per cent, on Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Subedar. — As a matter of fact, we intend this loan of Rs. twelve lakhs 
to become preference share capital entitled to so much. We have not done 
the conversion so far. 

President. — ^It does include a certain element of profit. 

Mr. Subedar. — It does not. But as the output increases, the figure for 
interest will be reduced. 

President. — ^We are taking these figures as a basis for discussion. 

J)r. Matthai. — Part of the interest is return on fixed capital. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yes. 

President. — In any case in so far as this capital is borrowed capital, it 
means that you must have a return on that part of your capital before you do 
anything else. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yes. 


Method of protection. 

President . — There is one point that arises as regards the method of protec- 
tion. You are asking for a duty instead of a bounty. The bounty system 
has one advantage of which you have had the benefit, and that is that it 
secures you a certain amount of orders. If you have a duty, even exeluding 
for the moment the question of foreign competition, the internal competition 
may press you out altogether. 

Mr. Subedar . — ^Does the bounty system ensure continuity of orders? Our 
experience on the last occasion proved the contrary. 

President . — ^That is another point. IVhat I mean is this. If the Railway 
Board says that it is buying 4,000 wagons, under the bounty system it dis- 
tributes amongst the four works. Supposing we accept your proposal for a 
duty and then tenders are called for in the country, the lowest tender is 
entitled to get the whole order. In such a case you may be entirely left out 
for one or two years or, it may happen, for ever. 

Mr. Subedar . — That woxild undo the whole work done so far. 
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PvcsidcTit, I ‘waii'fc to know whotber you bave 
proposal. 


fully considered your 


suggest a tariff because tbe bounty lias led to constant 
irregularities. We have pointed that out in our note. 

Frestdent.— It may be tbe lesser evil of tbe two. It is much better to get 
an order, say , for 500 or 600 or 800 wagons every year than to be left out 
altogether for a year or two. It is much better from your point of view. It 
has nothing to do with us. I am trying to explain what the position might 
be in the event or the Board accepting your proposal. 


Mr. Snhcdar. — IVe have therefore coupled our proposal for a tariff with 
another clause that orders for 4,000 wagons must be placed in this country. 

President. —They are placed in the country. The Indian Standard Wagon 
Company may underquote anybody whose output is smaller. 


Mr. Suhedar . — If it comes to rate cutting, they would cut us out one year 
and next year we would quote such a rate that they would not be able to stand. 

President. It is for you to consider whether it would be in your interests 
to be left out altogether for a year or more. 


Mr. Suhedar . — The important thing is that the Railway Board should 
ascertain the reasonable price and having got that, they should divide the 
orders amongst the people at the lowest price which they have been able to 
ascertain and the tariff merely governs the amount of assistance. 

President . — ^Wliat is the advantage in that case.P Really if the Railway 
Board has to distribute the orders, what advantage do you get by the duty? 

ilfr. Suhedar . — ^I shall tell you how we would quote. If there was a duty 
of 25 per cent, on wagons, and if our total capacity was 1,200, we would quote 
for about 600 for the full duty and for the remainder — as you say it is better 
to have something — we would quote on the basis of 10 per cent, and we would 
allow the 15 per cent, to go and we would average out. This is what we 
would do in practice in order not to be left out without something. 

President . — It is not for me to advise you but I am just putting it to you 
that you may not be playing for safety even so. Let me put it this way. The- 
Indian Standard Wagon Company is at present at any rate in the strongest 
position. 

Mr. Suhedar . — ^They started earlier than we did. 

President . — Theirs is a much bigger unit, and they may underquote all 
of you. They get all the orders for a year or two. In the meanwhile you have 
got no big reseiw'es, you have got nothing else that you can turn to, and all 
the good that the bounty may have done may, for that reason, be wiped out. 

Mr. Suhedar . — ^I think that the Railway Board ought to distribute the 
orders as at present. 

President . — ^At what price? 


Mr. Suhedar . — At the lowest ascertained price and in order to ascertain it 
fairly low, let them take the English price plus 25 per cent, or whatever the 
scale of tariff you may fix. We are not trying to get more money fi;^ 
the Railway Board. We want a continuity of orders at reasonable pnee. We 
have said in our evidence that on one occasion the fear of being left out 
altogether led us to quote horribly low rates. When we got the order, all the 
other wagon companies were angry with us. 

Mr. Mather . — ^Which is the “horribly low rate”? 

Mr. Suhedar.— That is the rate at which we are delivering. 


President . — ^That is a high rate. 

Mr. Suhedar.— That is due to an accident. Our rate was Rs. 500_ lower 
than Jessop’s. It is due to the accident of a subsequent fall in price, o 
which we got the benefit. 

President.—! don’t think that the Railway Board got any advantage. 

Mr. Suhedar.— The Railway Board have scored over everybody became 
from' the successive rates at which they have been buying, you can see tnat 
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tliey have got the very best prices. I don’t think that the Railway Board 
can complain that in their wagon purchases they have lost on account of the 
bounty system. 

President. — ^That is not the question. The point is that under the bounty 
system all the wagon builders have got a higher price than they would have 
got under the duty S 5 'stem in sjjite of their saying that they quoted a very low 
price. 

Mr. Suiedar. — We have by experience found out that the bounty system 
is intricate and leads to considerable uncertainty. \'\Tiat we want is business 
certainty — ^never mind whether we get a low or high price. 

Mr. Mather. — Is there any such thing as business certainty? 

Mr. Subedar. — I mean the absence of horrible uncertainty. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing the bounty were fixed like the present rail 
bounty, would you prefer it? That is to say a certain rate of bounty is pre- 
scribed from year to year — it is not determined with reference to the differ- 
ence between the lowest c.i.f. price and the lowest tender, it is a fixed 
bounty; would you consider that better than the present system? 

Mr. Subedar. — I would, provided you do not put a limit to the total 
amount. The amount of bounty would he limited in that case by the output. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Would not that give rise to the same danger as the Presi- 
dent pointed out, namely, that one of you might be left out altogether? 
After all there are only two wagon builders who really specialize in thm 
business. Supposing it so happened that a firm was able to underquote you 
for two or three successive years, you would be done for and the whole i” 
duslry might receive a serious set back? 

Mr. Subedar. — For that purpose we would tender on the ladder system. 
We would quote for a certain number of wagons so low that there would not 
he any danger, and for a certain number the other w.ay and we would average 
the price oiit. 

Dr. Matthai. — That again would mean that onlytwo people can compete? 

Mr. Subedar. — IWien it came to that, I don’t think it would be to our 
mutual interest to cut one another. 

President. — Then the foreign manufacturer comes in this way. Suppos-" 
ing the Railway Board say they are going to have 4,000 wagons; the foreign 
manufacturer knows you are going to get a bounty of Rs. 600, and they cut 
down their prices. Won’t you run the risk of being left out? 

Mr. Subedar. — The Tariff Board must devise something to safeguard us 
against that^-of course I quite see the difficulty of hitting on something 
which would satisfy everybody, but something better than the present system, 
because past experience shows that the working of the bounty has not been 
satisfactory because it has been determined by the extent of the lowest price 
quoted by somebody. 

il/'r. Mathias. — Don’t you think that the bounty system on the whole hao 
encouraged the wagon industry? 

Mr. Subedar. — [ think what really saved the wagon industry from extinc- 
tion is the fall in prices. 

Mr. Mathias. — Not the interest taken in the wagon industry by the Rail- 
way Board? 

Mr. Subedar. — It is the continuity of orders rather than the amount of 
money that they have given us which has helped the industry. 

President. — Supposing a duty is put and simultaneous tenders are called 
for, then of course if you quote below the foreign price you get the whole 
order, but if you don’t you get half the order just to keep you going, and 
the other half goes to the foreign manufacturer. Will that meet the situa- 
tion? 
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That presupposes that the foreign manufacturer has dis- 
counted the duty already? 

President. — Yes. 

Mr, Suhedar. If that comes about, it would give us a nucleus to heep us 
going. We lose money in the lean year, but it is better than no orders. 

President.— li you under-quote you get the whole order, but if you don’t 
30 U get only half. 

Mr . Suhedar. — A slight improvement on that system which you have just 
suggested would be that our standard output should be restricted from now 
and it you like we should be prevented from increasing it beyond a certain 
figure. 

President. — That would be detrimental to the interests of the industry be- 
cause the larger the out the better the chances of the costs coming down. 
If you restrict your output in that way, prices would remain high and it 
would prevent a more efficient firm from increasing its output. 

Mr. Suhedar. — You can saj' for the next three j-ears that so many orders 
should be placed in India and you fix the figure for the Indian manufacturer 
ar, saj", 4,000 wagons. 

President. — It means that the foreign manufacturer will nob tender when 
he feels that there is no order to be had and that tenders are simply invited 
for the purpose of comparing prices. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^He will get any excess over 4,000 wagons. 

President. — Suppose there is no excess, he won’t tender at all. He will 
only quote if there is this inducement that he might at least get half the 
orders. 

Ml. Suhedar. — If the Railway Board come into the market — they are the 
best buyers in the world — I do not think any manufacturer will say “we are 
not going to tender for you.” 

' Mr. Mather. — Would jmu get such close quotations for wagons as at 
pi esent ? 

Mr. Suhedar. — If the Railway Board call for tenders, say, for 500 wagons 
it is good enough for individual works — ^not for one works — and you will get 
,close prices from ten of them for these wagons. 

Mr. Mathias. — You may get that for the first year or the second year, but 
if the same system goes on and each year the British manufacturer gets no 
orders, how long are they going to quote? 

Mr. Suhedar. — You are presupposing two things — an enormous expansion 
of the wagon industry and a restriction on the wagons purchased by the 
Railway Board. I think in view of the increased mileage 

President. — If protection succeeds at all it is assumed that the industiy is 
able to meet the whole of the domestic demand. That being the position, 
there is no room for the foreign manufacturer in this country. Why should 
he tender when he knows that this industry produces all the wagons and in 
practice orders are to be placed in India? 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^He will quote if he has reasonable hopes of securing orders. 

President.— PLe has no hopes if the industry is supposed to expand in 
proportion to the needs of the railways. Then there is no excess of orders.^ 

Mr. Suhedar. — Unless the wagon builders form themselves into a combine. 

President. — Tliere is alreadj' correspondence in the newspapers about pig 
iron. Why should we pre-suppose that there will not be any complaints of a 
combination in the case of wagons? 

Mr. Suhedar. — I think the Railway Board ought to favour the manufac- 
turers in this counti’y. If they do not do that, they knock the bottom out of 
the whole finding of the Fiscal Commission and with that the findings of the 
Tariff Board. 
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President. — To prevent a combination like that yon get half the orders. 
The idea is that you are put more or less on the same level as the foreign 
manufacturer by reason of protection. Even then if you do not underquote 
him you are either inefficient or you do not compete intentionally. 

Mr. Suhedar. — When you say half the order, that would mean not enough 
work for us, and also the possibility, which you jmurself mentioned, of one 
■particular works getting all the orders. So that unless you provide against 
this possibility this system would not work satisfactorily. What we want 
first and what we Avant last is continuous orders and what we want is a 
reasonable price. 

JOr. Matthai. — Under the present system you are temp'ted to quote an 
uneconomical price, but then there is a reasonable certainty that you would 
get a few orders. Under 0115' other system jmu might be saved from the 
temptation of quoting uneconomical prices but you might be left without 
orders. 

Mr. Sxibedar. — We find ourselves left without orders under the present 
system. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^The danger may be much greater in the other case. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^We quoted Rs. 4,000 per wagon and the order went for 
Rs. 3,400, Avherevipon we sent a telegram to the Railway Board that “ as 
we shall be out of Avork for the last two or three months of the official year 
we are prepared to take 200 wagons at the lowest price at Avhich you are 
placing the orders”. They said ‘ no, Ave would not give it to you ’ and Ave 
are now in the position of having some portion of the AA'orks lying absolutely 
idle for tAvo or three months. 

President. — Was it not due to the fact that you were late in your delivery 
aud-^erefore, the Railway Board thought you Avould not be able to cany 
'out the orders'?'' 

Mr, Suhedar. — ^We thought Ave would not liaA^e enough work for the Avhole 
year and we asked for only 200 wagons extra ; we did not get that. 

President. — But they had already given the order for the whole of their 
requirements. 

Mr. Suhcdar.-^l think the Board’s recommenda'tions should take the line 
of the Indian manufacturer being satisfied first. Tenders may be called for 
simultaneously and after the Indian manufacturers are satisfied the rest 
should go to the foreign manufacturer. I think the Railway Board ought 
to consider it. 

President'. — ^We started with the consideration of 5 'our proposal of having 
duties, and I was suggesting as a possible alternative that it might be ex- 
pedient perhaps to secure the Indian manufacturer at least half the orders 
at a price which Avould be the equhmlent of the foreign price plus the duty, 
because the duty, if it is adequate, is intended to enable the domestic manu- 
facturer to compete against the foreign manufacturer. He is expected to 
underquote. 

Mr. Siihedar. — That is Avhy Ave recommended a safe scale of duties. 

President. — ^It comes to the same thing. Four of jmu combine and 
raise the price just below the c.i.f. price plus the full duty. 

Mr. Suhedar. — Then let the Railway Board pay us costs plus something. 
Let the cost be for production under the best conditions by the most efficient 
maiAufacturer. I would again say that if aiAy fully equipped Avagon AA’orks is 
idle for three months of the j-ear, it absolutely destroys anj- advantage they 
may have gained by AA'orking for tAvo or three years on a bounty. 

Locomotives. 

President. — ^As regards locomotiA'es these are very interesting notes that 
you have written, Mr. Wright, but unfortunately Ave have not had the time 
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Mr. Wright. — ^As consulting engineer. 

President.— How long have you been acting for them? 

‘ Wright has been known to our people for a lone time 

S?eX“'’ After tTfftT "-“I* Messrs. Naso^yth Wita & Compam “ j 
j 1 7 ^ asked him to advise us in the matter of loco* 

motives and he has been associated with us since then as consulting engineer. 

PirS^nf a"'-? to dispose of first, 

hirst of all, has your plant built any locomotives? 

•Ifr. Sitbedar. — ^No. 

caprble'ordd^g!""'"^”"® it i® 

ilfr. TFWpkt.— You can estimate fairly closely what it can do. 

President. ~I think it must be very difficult indeed. In fact the Con- 
troUer of Stores felt the same difficulty. 

Mr. Wright. jThe Controller of Stores is not a locomotive manufacturer’ 
for outside men it is very difficult. 

President. — Even for you it may not be quite easy to say what machinery 
kept in a box is capable of doing. 


Mr Subedar. — The Controller of Stores has not asked us what the busi- 
ness programme of our Company is as regards the manufacture of locomo- 
tives and not having asked us it is not fair that ho should say anything 
about it. 


President.— -What I am suggesting to you now is that there is no engineer 
who can definitely say what a plant is going to do unless he has got the 
whole of the plant there. 

Mr. Wright. — ^With the plant at Jamshedpur it is possible to say that 
80 per cent, of the locomotive and tender (as I have stated in one of my 
notes) will have to be imported from England in the early stage of locomo- 
tive construction in India and 20 per cent, can be done in India from Indian 
material. ' 

Mr. Subedar. — ^In 1922 when the negotiation with the Railway Board 
broke off the shipping of further machinery from the United Kingdom was 
stopped and since then all our efforts have not borne fruit though wo made 
several attempts to secui’e orders from the Railway Board. 

President. — As you know, so far as our fiscal policy is concerned, it would 
be quite an exception for any industry to obtain protection before it came 
into being. 

Mr. Subedar.— We cannot manufacture locomotives except on order for 
the Government and the railways. 

President. — Quite, but Government must see that you are well equipped. 
Every other industry that has come before us had already started and some- 
attempt had been made to manufacture. 

Mr. Subedar.— ^Ye are not unwilling to have our programme of business 
stated to us by the Railway Board. If the Railway Board tell us that 
‘ unless you do this, that or the other we won't take locomotives from you 
we are quite prepared to carry out their -ndshes. They have not done that. 

Mr. Mather.— That places a lot of responsibility on the Railway Board. 
That would mean that the Railway Board would have to say what machinery 
3 ’ou should use aad if there are any defects they will be responsible for the 
ultimate'success of the whole venture, and you will say “ wo cannot operate 
successfully because we are not allowed to lay dorni the machinerj' we sliould 
have preferred.” 

Mr. Subedar.— We have a particular business programme. We propose 
to lay dorm a particular kind of machinery. If the Railway Board say that 
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this is not enough or that this is unsatisfactory or that should do a lot 
more, then we are quite willing to expend the additional capital or to change 
the lay out oi‘ do any such thing which they require. But they have never 
examined our business programme nor have they indicated what they desire 
us to do before they place orders with us. 

ilfr. Mather. — ^Is this really a settled programme on the part of the Com- 
pany and if so, has it been placed before the Railway Board? 

Mr. Subedar. — ^No, it has not been placed before the Railway Board. 

Mr. Mather. — So far as this programme is concerned the Railway Board 
had not had the opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^It has been accepted in general principles by the Com- 
pany. It is the Company’s programme. AVe are placing it officially before 
you. It has not been placed before the Railway Board, but we would be 
very willing to meet the Railway Board in any details which they criticise. 

President. — ^I must point out one general difficulty that we always have 
in all these matters. Even when a plant is working, it is really very diffi- 
cult to know what its operating costs are. You know yourself how difficult it 
is in the case of your wagon plant. You have been working for more than a 
year. When a plant is not in being — ^the plant is not there in a complete 
condition and we are asked to estimate what is the amount of assistance 
required by an article manufactured out of that plant — do you think you 
are putting to us a very easy proposition P 

ilfr. Subedar. — I see the difficulty. 

President. — On what basis can we possibly come to any decision as to the 
amount of assistance you require? On what basis can we do it? We have 
got, as you know, to give our reasons. AVe cannot say “ let Mr. Subedar 
have 33 per cent.” 

Mr. Subedai . — I follow that. 

President. — ^AA^'e have got to show: “Here is this particular article 
manufactured in this country. Such are its costs. The foreign article 
comes at such and such a price and this is the difference. We think the 
local industry ought to get so much.” In your case on what are we to pro- 
ceed except your estimates? 

• Mr. Siibedar. — We felt that that would be the difficulty. For that reason 
Mr. Wright has worked out a scheme by which first of all he makes assist- 
ance given to us very strictly with the work done in this country. 

President. — ^He says £50 a ton. How are we to know whether £50 is 
enough or whether it is too much or too little? On what basis are we going 
to accept £50?’ We don’t know what your costs are going to be. 

Mr. Sxibcdar. — ^This £50 is suggested after a good deal of careful calcula- 
tion. If you like we can give you the calculations on which we have pro- 
ceeded. 

President.— You have hardly reached a stage when you can definitely say 
that you require so much assistance really. 

Mr. Stibedar. — I think we can say very definitely that this is the minimum 
nssistance which we do require. 

President. — ^How are we to satisfy ourselves that that is what you re- 
quire? We must have some basis to work on. 

ilfr. Subedar. — If you think it too little, we take the risk on ourselves. 
If you think it is too much, we respectfully sxibmit that it is not. 

President. — ^Ib is not advancing the argument any further. 

ilfr. Subedar. — I am prepared to give you the calculations on which we 
arrived at that with a further proviso that it should cover interest and de- 
preciation on the outlay. 
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2)r. Mattliai. This is a iirobleiii to irhicli the Fiscal Commission drew 
special attention. With regard to industries which have not yet come into 
existence, they hai’e ivarned the Tariff Board that, as a rule, they ought to 
considei except in rare cases the question of protection for those industries 
whose estimates of cost have not been verified by actual experience. It is a 
point that the Tariff Board ought to take into account. 

Mt. Siibedof . As to the verification of costs we are speaking with a cer- 
tain very definite block of experience at our back both with regard to Kerr 
Stuart s and our consulting engineer. As for the industry coming into 
existence^ before any assistance could be given, I have said that we are in the 
vicious circle. We don’t know how we could manufacture locomotives until 
the Kailway Board place orders with us. When we felt this difficulty so 
acutely, we tendered from time to time since the last report without any 
question of bount 3 '. In the one case our tender was out by about 15 per cent. 
and it was rejected. In 'the other case it was 20 per cent, out and still the 
offer was rejected. In the last tender we tendered on the basis of British 
prices phis the Indian charges. We were prepared to take business risks and 
take the ordei. We were prepared to take the order for 10 locomotives for 
the Assam Bengal Railway on the basis of British prices plus charges. 

President . — ^IVhat charges? 

Mr Suhedar . — The Indian charges which the Railway Board add in any 
case to the purchase of locomotives made abroad. 

President . — ^Do you mean that you were prepared to accept an order on 
the basis of the Railway Board’s price of a locomotive plus 15 per cent.? 

2Ir. Suhedar. — Yes — we said as the matter was pending before the Tariff 
Board — we would take the order on that basis plus such protection as they 
may recommend. We took the risk of their not recommending any protec- 
tion, because we felt that this is being constantly brought up against us 
that as we have not manufactured any locomotives, we have no right to ask 
for protection before we actually start. It is for the initial difficulty that we 
ask for protection. 

Dr Matthai . — May I suggest this point for your consideration? We 
administer state assistance in the shape of duties or bounties. For that it is 
essential that we ought to harm some kind of estimate of cost which we could 
test. There is another kind of state assistance which might be rendered to 
an industry like yours and that is the assistance recommended by the Indus- 
trial Commission. Wlien you speak of a guarantee or orders by the Railway 
Board that is a matter which as I look at it is somewhat outside the purview 
of the Tariff Board. It is a matter which you ought to take up with the 
Government of India in accordance with the recommendations of the In- 
dusti'ial Commission. 

Mr. Suhedar . — If the assessment of assistance is difficult — assuming for 
the sake of argument that it is, it is not difficult for you gentlemen to say, 
as you have said in the last report, what you think of the industry generally 
and if the other conditions are satisfied, the question of assessing the amouim 
ol assistance mav be remewed some time afterwards. There is 25 per cent, 
on fabricated steel. That gives us a basis to work upon. If you take loco- 
motive as a very highly skilled and complex industry compared to ordinaiy 
steel fabrication, there is some basis. I don’t think the fixing of the basis is 
such- a difficulty. 

President.— If we put a duty of 26 per cent, as on fabricat^ steel, there 
is no guarantee that you may not manufacture locomotives in Kerr btuart s 
works and bring them out here. 

Mr. Suhedar.— If parts of locomotive are charged at same rate as whole, 
no such evasion can take place. We can then get benefit only on what we 
manufacture here. 
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President. — First of all there must he a ho7id fide attempt to manufacture 
the article for u'hich protection is asked in this country. You are quite 
familiar with our procedure. What the Fiscal Commission said does not 
altogether rule out the grant of protection to on industry which has not come 
into being, but they certainly contemplated that before any protection, either 
in the form of duts' or in the form of bounty, was given, the industry must 
have commenced, ordinarilj' speaking. 

Mr. Wright. — We proiiose to do 20 per cent, of the work in India as a 
start. 

President. — As you know the Steel Industry Protection Act contem- 
plates that a substantial amount of Indian material and labour should be 
employ ed. 

Mr Suhedar. — ^For that purpose I may say that the locomotive industry 
is not one industry. It is 6 or 7 industries, each one of which is as miich 
a]iart from the other as you can think of. Different' kind of skill is required 
for them and the steel used is also in many “forms. If we start with all 
the 6 or 7 different branches all at once, I think we would be attempting too 
much. We recognise that. What we propose to do is this : We have a 
nucleus of trained English labour. We shall start with one section in the 
first year, i.e., about 20 per cent. When our English labour has trained 
some men here to carry that part out, the same nucleus of English lahoiir will 
take us on to the next section. In the meanwhile we will have to import the 
additional plant and equipment. That is for another 20 per cent. In that 
way we hope to work up to 80 per cent, local manufacture in 5 years. It 
wants a five years’ composite programme and I quite recognise that other 
questions of state policy are involved except what come within the purview 
of the Tariff Board. The Railway Board would not take the next move \vith- 
out the Tariff Board and it now appears that the Tariff Board would not 
take the next move without the Railway Board having placed orders with us. 
We are thus moving in a vicious circle and that is not fair to us as we started 
in response to an explicit invitation from the Railway Board. 

President. — ^We are not concerned with what the Railway Board do. 
What we are concerned with is that we must have sufficient information to 
guide us. That is the point. 

Mr. Suhedar. — You have not issued any definite questionnaire on the loco- 
motive issvie to indicate in what respects you require information. Should 
you do so, we would certainly give you all the information you require. 

President. — ^It is hardly fair to say that we had not issued a question- 
naire considering the fact that you yourself applied for a postponement and 
you suggested that this should stand over until the middle of August. 

Mr. S^ihcdar. — Because we were getting out additional information that 
wo thought relevant from England. 

Pi'esident. — As a matter of fact we have issued a questionnaire to the rail- 
ways, but we have not issued one to you because you are not in possession of 
all the information. 

Mr. S^ihedar. — I said that we were not in possession then. 

President. — The last letter was received by us on the 9th August only. 
This is the most important communication we have had. Do you think that 
we must give up all our other work and issue our questionnaire as soon as 
we hear from you. 

Mr. Suhedar. — I don’t suggest that. We have put forward so many 
factories as Ave thought Avould he relevant. If you think any further parti- 
culars are wanted, we are quite prepared to give them to you. 

President. — The whole point is you are not completely equipped to build 
locomotives. 

Mr. Suhedar. — We are equipped to carry out a certain business pro- 
gramme which we have and we are quite prepared to go ahead if the Railway 
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■Board approve of it. If they don’t approve, it is for tliem to say so. We 
Jire equipped to carry out 20 per cent, of the manufacture to start ivitli and 
we think further that it would he very unwise to attempt in the first year to 
•do anjrthing more than that at once. 

Mr. Mather.— Y ovl just told us that even for that 20 per cent, of the 
manufacture, yon would have to spend another £25,000. That means you 
Slave not got a complete plant to do even 20 per cent. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Wo hare some part of it. 

Mr. Mather. Not the whole of it. At the present moment vou cannot do 
•even 20 per cent. 

Mr. Suhedar.— suspended further expenditure in 1922, when locomo- 
tive negotiations broke off with Railway Board. 

Ml'. Mathias. Within what time would it he possible for you to tui’ii out 
locomotives at your works? 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^On the basis of 20 per cent? It would take six months to 
put all machinery in its place and a further 8 months for the first locomotive 
■to steam away. 

Afr. Mathias. — You have stated that you are not worldng up to your full 
-capacity in the matter of wagons. You are only turning out 800 and you 
wish to increase your equipment and train your men to turn out 1,200 
wagons. If in addition to that you hare to extend your works further and 
get more machinery for locomotives, would it not he a matter of very con- 
siderable time? 

Mr. Wright. — They are two separate problems. 

Mr. Mathias. — But the same Company is undertaking the work. 

Mr. Wright. — The operations are different and separated from each other 
in laying out the works. (Showed a blue print of the lay out of the works). 

Mr. Mathias. — Would you be able to undertake the manufacture at the 
•outset of 15 locomotives? 

Mr. Wright. — Yes. It is the only possible way of starting the industry. 

Mr. Mathias. — But that would not bo economic. 

Mr. Wright. — That would not be economic by itself, but with the .wagon 
work taking some charges, it is the onlj’ possible way of getting the industry 
•started. 

Mr. Mathias. — So it depends on the wagon industry whether it can carry 
the loss. 

ilfr. Wright. — Yes. The problem is easier now to deal with than it would 
•he if the Company confined itself to locomotives alone. 

Kerr Stuart’s interest in the Compcniy. 

President. — Kerr Stuart’s are interested in this Company. 

Mr. Wright. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Would it be possible for them to get an order for locomo- 
tives in the ordinary way and build part of them here in order to convince 
the Railway Board of their ability to build locomotives? 

Mr. Suhedar. — We have not tried to do that. Whatever order they get 
.at the other end, they get for their own large woiks. 

President. — If it was merelj' a question of convincing the Railway Board 


Mr. Suhedar.— We would attempt to do it if possible, but that would be 
by the side door. By the front door we are asking the Railway Board to 
place orders with us, and that would be best way of doing things and less 
•open to comment. 

President.— li you came up 'svith the, cost for 20 per cent, that might be a 
iway of helping us to determine the extent of the assistance you required. 
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Mr. Suhedar. — When the locomotive industry was started, the Governr- 
ment of India gave out that they were anxious to see the locomotive manu- 
facture started in this countr5% They knew that the start could only he made- 
at the final or erection stage involving only some percentage of the work- 
here. They wanted an enterprising firm to start. That was their xjolicy 
then. ^.Now they seem to find it inconvenient. 

President. — That is past history. 

Mr. Suhedar. — I am only saying that these things indicated their mind 
and their subsequent attitude shows a considerable amount of uncertainty. 
In order to induce more money to be put into the business they must 
indicate what they wish to be done. It means that we have to put in another 
£25,000 and at present do not know when the Railway Board will- know their 
own mind on locomotives. 

President. — We are just now on the question • of equipment. We shall' 
deal with the question of demand separately. Your contention is that this 
work can be done. If Messrs. Kerr Stuart’s are interested in the promotion 
of locomotive building industry in this country, the simplest thing for them 
is to say “ we will take orders for locomotives and do 80 per cent, of the 
manufacture in England and 20 per cent, in India,” and so on. In that 
way they might be able to make out a case. 

Mr. Suhedar. — I am not sure whether we may not be obliged to do that. 
But, it presupposes that the initial heavy cost would have to be borne by- 
way of loss either by Kerr Stuart’s or by tbis company and it is to cover the- 
initial hea-^^^ cost that we are asking for protection. 

President. — Every industry has got to face it. 

Mr. Suhedar. — If we have to face it, we would face it. 

President. — Other industries have faced it. It is merely a suggestion! 
that has occurred to me. 

Mr. Suhedar. — I follow. But if Kerr Stuart’s do not get an order that 
method may lead nowhere. 

President. — In that case, you can say to the Railway Board “Here are- 
Kerr Stuart’s. They brought out these locomotives. 20 per cent, of the- 
work on these was done in India and in course of time they expect to do in 
this country nearly 60 per cent.” Then, there may be something on which' 
we can go. We can estimate what the average cost is and apply some other 
standard by which we may be able to ascertain the assistance the industry 
may require in the initial stage. That might give us something to work on. 

Mr. Suhedar. — If the question of protection to the locomotive industry is 
dealt with now bj^ the Tariff Board, the exact amount of assistance can be 
determined afterwards. 

President. — The Tariff Board makes no proposals of that kind. The- 
Tariff Board has got to tell the country that protection is going to cost so- 
much and the Board must be in a position to say that. So far as we are- 
concerned, we cannot put an indefinite burden on the country. 

Mr. Suhedar. — 'We have worked out a verj' moderate scheme of protection 
and it is for you to accept it with such critical examination of it as may be- 
necessary and with such additional information as you may desire. 

Dr. Matih'ai. — ^Have you any idea whether the price of imported locomo- 
tives has gone up.P ' ■ 

3Ir. Siihedar. — ^The price of imported locomotives has gone down during- 
the last 5 years. 

Dr. Matthai. — Since October 1925, has it gone down or gone up? 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^The new types which the Railway Board have asked for- 
are in small numbers, but because of the larger dimensions they may cost- 
more. 
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Dr. Mafthai. — Tn ;Mr. ‘Wright’s note, he takes a typical metre gauge 
locomotive, for which a total cost of about £9,000 is given. That would be 
for narrow gauge, I take it. 

Mr. Suhcdar. — Not narrow gauge but broad gauge — about £9,000 for a 
broad gauge engine and £5,000 for a metre gauge engine. 

Dr. Matihai. — If you look at paragraph 19 (of Mr. Wright’s note) where 
you give an adjustment of figures in order to arrive at the Indian cost, you 
will see that you work out the final price of a metre gauge engine as £9,092. 

Mr. Wright. — ^That is the metre gauge locomotive also mentioned in 
para. 13. 

Dr. Mafthai. — It is really on the difference between that figure and about 
£6,000 which you take as the c.i.f. price that you suggest £50 per ton as a 
reasonable amount to start with for the first year. From some figures that 
we have I find that at present the c.i.f. price is about £4,000. 

Mr. Wright. — ^What figures are they? 

Dr. Matthai. — For October 1925. 

ilfr. Wright. — These engines have not yet been delivered to them. 

Mr. Suhcdar. — This is the new standard type. What you mention is the 
old type. 

President. — There is one point I want to ask you before we pass on to the 
question of demand. Supposing we take the c.i.f. price at £9,000 and 20 
per cent, is to be manufactured in India. If you get a bounty on 20 per 
cent, of the work it will be 20 per cent, on £9,000, that is £1,800. A bounty 
of 25 per cent., on £1,800 will come to £450. 

Mr, Subedar. — That is how it is worked out. 

President. — Somebody has got to see that you do 20 per cent. 

Mr. Suhcdar. — The Indian Stores Department can see to that. 

President. — Someone must remain there and estimate whether on each 
order 20 per cent, of the work is done or not. It is very difficult to say what 
20 per cent, is in a fabricated w'ork. 

Mr. Wrighi. — 20 per cent, by tonnage. 

President. — You may get out the whole thing fabricated and simply rivet 
it up hero and say it is 20 per cent. In fabrication it is very difficult to find 
out -whether 20 per cent, is done or not. '* 

Mr. Suhcdar. — A locomotive is manufact\ired to definite specification. 

President. — That is a different matter. I am only tolling you that it is 
difficult to find out whether 20 per cent, is done or not in fabrication work. 

Mr. Wright. — It is quite a simple proposition as regards locomotives with 
Inspectors on the spot. 

President. — What do you call fabrication? 

Mr. Wright. — Completely finishing it. 

President. — Whj- do you say that? You may finish it to the extent of 80 
per cent, there and yet sa 3 ’ that you are going to finish it here. I don’t saj' 
that j'ou cannot do it. But that is the difficulty about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Wright. — Not if you lay down exactly what items are comprised in 
the 20 per cent. 

President. — What can be laid down? The -n-hole question of 20 per cent, 
manufactiiro will have to gone into very carefully and certainlj' it could 
not bo dealt with merely by stating that if 20 per cent, of the manufacture is 
done in India, such and .such a bounty shall be paid. That would be 
altogether impracticable. 

ilfr. Suhcdar. — ^It could be made more definite in the specification. Tata’s 
material which we buy woxild be raw material largely. 

President. — If j-ou saj- that 20 per cent, of unfabricated Indian steel shall 
bo used, it is quite a different proposition. 
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Mr. Suhcdar. — It practically comes to that. 

President. — Not necessarily. 

Mr. Suhcdar. — 'We say 20 per cent, of the finished article because the 
"vrastage is enormous in a locomotive. 

Mr. Wrighi.-^l took 20 per cent, of actual finished parts of the locomo- 
■tive and tender. ' 

President-. — Twenty per cent, of the weight of the material which is of 
Indian origin. 

Mr. Wright. — Yes. Plates and castings are made in India. There is really 
•no technical difficulty. 

President. — ^If you say that j'ou will use Indian material to the extent 
■of 20 per cent, of the finished material, it may not be so difficult, that is to 
say if it requires 25 tons of unfabricated steel to make 20 tons of finished 
.mateidal, you will use 25 tons of Indian material. 

Mr. Wright. — That is what is intended in that letter. We would have 
:no objection to such a specification. I have been classifying the component 
■pqrts of the locomotives by prices more or less in progressive stages of British 
mnd Indian manufacture. There are certain parts of locomotives in which 
the work is allied to wagon building. Spring hangers, brake gearing, tender, 
etc., all these are allied to wagon work. If they started doing them they 
'Could turn out 20 per cent, of Indian material. 

Dr. Matthai. — If you did 20 per cent, of the work here, I suppose that 20 
per cent, would mainly represent work on what you call the tender and the 
Trame. 

Mr. Suhcdar. — ^Yes, also smoke box, chimney, clothing, brake gear, etc., 
•wliich are less highly skilled work than other components of the locomotive. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Would not that come under ordinary fabrication work? 
Xs there anything particularly characteristic of the locomotive industry in 
"that part of the work? 

ilfr. Wright. — 1 would not agree to that at all because the tender is a 
higher grade of work than a wagon. It is heavier. We have to use thicker 
.platesr" 

Mr. Suhcdar. — ^No one who has no experience of the locomotive industi’y 
»can do those tenders, not even from the drawings. -.j 

Dr. Matthai,— That would bo the nearest to the sort of work which is now 
“being done in the locomotive, is that the point? 

Mr. Wright. — -You have first got to train the staff so that they could 
■erect a locomotive from the parts as delivered direct to .the erection shop. 
You import 80 per cent, from England and make 20 per cent, here find then 
they both converge in the erection shop. It is a piece of highly skilled work 
"to erect partly built locomotives in India quite apar-t from making them. 
Your first step in training a locomotive staff is to teach them to erect a 
locomotive as you get the parts. Make in India first of all the easier pieces 
and gradually get on to the difficult portions until jmu eventually manufac- 
ture in_ India and deliver to in the erection shop, the whole of the parts 
rrhieh will be made in India by stages. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Ultimately do you foresee any stage when you can dot more 
than 60 per cent. 

Mr. Wright. — 1 see a stage when we can make 85 per cent, which is the 
proportion an English or Continental locomotive builder makes in his own 
■works , 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Within what time? 

Mr. Wnght. — ^Within 6 years according to this programme? 

Dr. Matthai. — Would you reach 85 per cent, in 6 years p- 
, Mr. Wright. — ^Yes. 
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results before 1928-29 and they will therefore have no orders to place — that is- 
.what they definitely state — until these locomotives have arrived and they 
have got substantial results. The nett result is that no orders can be placed 
until 1928-29. 

Mr. Subedar. — That is the financial year 1928-29. If they were thinking 
of placing orders they would probably have td- place them by the middle of 
1927. 

Mr, Mather. — ^The Railway Board contemplate having these trial loco- 
motives sufiiciently long on the line for working trials before ordering further 
quantities of the same types. 

President. — They do not expect delivery to be completed before that date. 
By the middle of 1927 they expect delivery to commence and they will go on 
delivering until 1928. Then after that they have got to run them on the 
line. 

Mr. Subedar. — It would also take us six months to start after any de- 
finite arrangement is reached with the Railway Board. 

President. — The Railway Board cannot make any arrangements. 

Mr. Wright. — They would probably want a reasonable number each year 
for replacement, considering their total locomotive stock of 6,000. 

President. — It all depends on their extension programme. On the other 
hand, I think, they expect that some of the locomotives from the Bombay 
side would be released by electrification and now the policy is to make loco- 
motives last as long as possible. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Those locomotives on the Bombay coast would not be of 
much use in other parts of India, as they are chiefly designed for heavy ghat 
traffic. I think. I take it the Railway Board are of opinion tliat they 
would mot come in the locomotive market for as large quantities as they 
used to do before. How far the quantity could be reduced they do not know, 
but our opinion is that even this reduced quantity under our present pro- 
gramme would make it feasible for us to come to some suitable arrangement 
which would be mutually acceptable, and 1 would further say that in the 
moderate scheme which we have thought out as stated in Mr. 
Wright’s letter, we are not concerned udth the Railway Board’s larger policy 
about locomotives so long as they give us 15 locomotives to start with of one 
type. We won’t worry about their policy further nor about the price. Un- 
der the bounty scheme the Railway Board would be free to place orders at 
the English price plus Indian charges and the bounty is given on it, and any 
recommendations which you, gentlemen, might make would go automatically 
to the Industries section. That was another difficulty which we have felt in 
the case of wagons very much. The Railway Board want to buy as cheaply 
as possible and in order to obtain a cheaper price, they knock off the bounty. 
That is why we have proposed the simplest scheme possible in order not to 
get in the way of the Railway Board’s bigger programme at all. I should 
think their demand whatever it is would make it possible for them to place 
with us something like 200 locomotives spread over a period of five years 
which would come to about 40 on the average. 

President. — The position is that before 1928-29 they do not know really 
how many locomotives they would require nor are we in a position to say 
what the costs are likely to be. 

Mr. Wright. — ^They probably know now. 

President. — But the costs, as you know, so far as any form of steel is con- 
cerned, are not the same for two days. 

Mr. Wright. — These are exceptional conditions. 

President. — Every time we said there were exceptional conditions and 
three or four times we reported that prices had reached the bottom j we are 
not going to make any more prophecies if we can help it. 
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Mr. Subedar. — In view of the fact that this company has waited for four 
or five years in the liope of getting locomotive, orders, it would not make 
any difference if it is a matter of another year or so, and we request the 
Tariff Board to go ns far as they c.an in stating the relative position between 
us and the Railway Board and the general policy in the matter of locomo- 
tives. If it is found difficult to assess the exact amount of assistance to he 
given then you may just leave that small issue over and we may take any 
just figure which the Railway Board would like to fix. The Railway Board, 
have competent men to assist them in deciding that. 

President. — ^If you were to receive orders to deliver your first 15 locomo- 
tives in a particular financial year you would have to got the order at least 
six months before the beginning of the official year. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^Yos. I think wo would want about six months to com- 
Ijlele the installation of all the additional machinery, but some portion of the 
works would start almost immediately. 

Dr. MaWiai. — ^WHi.at about labour? Could you put that together in six 
months ? 

Mr. Subedar. — ^’'e can get enormous amount of labour in this country 
for both our activities. Hitherto the larger locomotives were not coming in 
fully erected because the crane capacity was not as large, so there was a 
certain amount of labour knocking about in India. Further, Locomotive 
workshops are producing that , class of work in spare parts and they are 
therefore quite familiar with this class of work. There is enough trained 
labour in this countrj’ to adapt themselves to new manufacture. If they 
are producing spare parts they can prodxice full locomotives in our works 
guided by British foremen. 

President. — ^I would like you to understand the position. Of course it is 
not a question of blaming anybody, but wo have now reached a stage in our 
enquiry when it is not possible for \is to take any evidence at present in any 
great detail. Wo were not in a position — it was not your fault — ^to get all 
the information in May and June when we really wanted it in order to 
enable us to take up this question along with the other industries. What I 
am suggesting is this. We must first finish our reports on the other 
industries. 

Mr. S^ibedar. — Yes, the other industries might be disposed of first. 

President. — Then as soon as we are more or less reasonably free to take 
this up, we shall do so, but you must take your chance of our rej)ort reaching 
in time to the Government of India to take action during the next session. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^I follow that. 

President. — They may 'say it is too late. They may reject it on other 
grounds. 

Mr. Subedar. — ^If you like we are quite prepared in the interval of next 
three months 'to prepare any minute detail that you require and appear 
again. 

President. — It is Cjuito likely that it may be necessary. We have' not 
had time to consider your letter of the 9th August 1926. When we received 
it, we were busy with the Steel Industry. 

Mr. Wright. — ^^Ve also would like to know what these prices are for these 
new engines just purchased. 

Mr. Subedar. — I would say that Mr. Chase, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Railway Board, was sent down specially at the instance of the Railway 
Finance Committee to the United Kingdom to survey the conditions of 
locomotive industi’y. He has submitted his report. It must have enormous 
bearing on any business programme that we might make. If .we saw that 
report, we might modify our programme. 

President. — ^You must get it from the Railway Board. 
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Mr. Siibcdar. — The Bnilway Board would not Rive it to us. We have 
made a formal request which they have rejected. You gentlemen ou^t to 
see the report. 

Prcfidc.nt. — The Tariff Board generally secs what it considers necessary. 

Mr. Stihcdar. — I think the report is made to the Eailway Board. The 
report ought to he made available to the locomotive manufacturer in this 
country. 

President. — That is for you to discuss with the Bailway Board. You un- 
derstand the position that at this stage it is not possible for this Board to go 
into j'our case .any more fully than it has more done and that we sh.all 
consider it fully when we have more materials. 

Mr. Suhedar — Would you indicate to us wh.at additional materials you 
would require? 

President. — After we have considered this coinTiiunication, if we find that 
the materials arc not adequate, then obviouslj* we shall h.ave to ask you 
for more materials. 

Mr. Suhedar. — J agree. 

President. — In any case you will have to t.ake j'our chance of our report 
reaching the Government of India in time. 

Mr. Suhedar. — The Bailway Board I understand are not going to place 
any orders for locomotives next year, so I think the Bailway Board will not 
h.nve any objection. From our point of view we want the position to be 
thoroughly examined once for all by the Tariff Board. Wo would like it for 
our own guidance as producers and .3 or <1 months’ delay would not matter to 
us. 

Pre.sidcnt. — ^Would it not be better for you in that case to renew your 
application after the new engines have arrived when you will know more 
about them? 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^^Ve would much prefer the Tariff Board to go ns far Jts 
they can now. If the Tariff Board aecepted the principle of protection ex- 
cept on the question of demand 

President. — We have not got much more information pn that point. 

Mr. Siihcdar. — ^The Bailway Board’s estimates were hopelessly out. 

President. — We went into that question before. So far as that point is 
concerned, do you think fliat wo have made much advance? 

Mr. Suhedar. — I think the Bailway Board thoroughly miscalculated their 
requirements. 

Prc.sident. — Supposing all that is granted, it does not advance the 
position. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Had the Bailway Board calcul.ated more correctly their 
requirements, we would have got protection in 1924 and we would have been 
actually delivefing some locomotives. 

President. — It is no part of our function to say what they might have 
done. Wo arc only concerned with the present position. I am asking you 
whether this Board so far as this aspect of the question is concerned is' in 
a better position than it was two years ago. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^I think this Bo.ard is in a better position now than it was 
two years ago, because so many things have occurred in the meanwhile. 

President. — I am asking you about the demand. 

Mr. Suhedar. — You are in a better position. 

President. — In what way? 

Mr. Suhedar.— You are in a better position in two respects. In the first 
place the Bailway Board’s c.alculations about their demand Imve not been 
proved correct and therefore you would be entitled to doubt them, if they 
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said they would not come in the market. In the second place owing to the 
wagon activities of our company, we are now offering to start at the other 
end of the stick mth such a small quantity that the question of the demand 
is not so serious as it was before. It is impossible for Railway Board to say 
that they cannot take 15 locomotives. 

President. — If your industrj' is to do any good at all, the demand must be 
consistent, even if it is a small demand. Until we are in a position to see 
that that is the case, do you think that it would be safe for you or for us or 
for anybody to launch an industry like this? From that point of view the 
position is nof very much better than before, is it not so? Supposing the 
Railway Board said “ in the first year we would purchase 50 locomotives, in 
the 2nd year 5, in the third year 200 and in the 4th year none at all. That 
is not the sort of thing that is going to help you. It is for this reason very 
essential, is it not, that we should satisfy ourselves that there will be at 
least a demand for locomotives of such quantities as would enable the- 
industry to be built up. ' 

Mr. Suhedar. — Our contention will be that there is enough demand in 
this country to-day for locomotives to enable us to start on a very modest 
programme which we have made and if the Railway Board are not going to 
make in the next few years any large demand we are not offering to give 
them in any large quantity. I think that this is an ideal moment for start- 
ing, if other conditions are found satisfactory, by both sides. The postpone- 
ment of the enquiry for two or three years means the postponement of the 
negotiations with the Railway Board for two or three years. When the 
Railway Board comes for- 150 locomotives in the market, then we would have 
again to start on a modest scale. 

President. — I am not suggesting a delay as long as that, but a delay of 
some months would permit us and you to see what the position of the Rail- 
way Board is as regards their requirements of locomotives. That is essen- 
tial. After that if we are satisfied that the other conditions exist which 
would make it expedient for this country to have this industry established, 
then we could make proposals for it. 

Mr. Sxibedar. — It is important for us to ascertain what the approximate 
demand would be in the next 10 to 20 years and also to what extent our 
Company is expected to supply. 

President. — I have explained to you the Railway Board’s position to-day. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^And the question of the types too. 

Mr. Wright. — Because they have now standardised to 8. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^It is much easier now than it was in the previous enquiry, 
because they have since reduced the number of types in all the gauges. 

Pr. Matthai. — Could you tell me what kind of advantage you get by your 
connection with Messrs. Kerr, Sttfart and Company? 

Mr. Suhedar. — If wo tried to start absolutely on our own considering the 
amount of work that has to be imported we will have to go to the open 
market without any facilities, whereas because of our connection with 
Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and Company, we propose to repeat what we did in the 
case of wagons. When we got the first wagon order we straight away placed 
50 wagdn sets. with Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and Company and got all the jigs, 
dies, patterns, etc., out for the remainder, which we made here. In the 
same way things like patterns, jigs, dies, etc., for locomotives, we propose to 
get from them. 

President. — It is a question of technical advice mainly. 

Mr. Suhedar. — Yes. Also as regards labour we get European labour at 
very reasonable rates merely because their jobs are open at Home. When- 
ever this country doesn’t suit them, we send them back. Their jobs are open 
there and they take a visit to this country more in the nature of a holiday. 
Whereas if the Company was working isolated in this country, it would 



have to pay 50 to 75 per, cent, more as an inducement for the men to come 
out here. We have these various advantages in our association with the 
home company. 

Mr. itfaf/iias.— Wliat financial interests have Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and 
Company, in your firm? 

iLTr. Siihedqr. — ^They have at present controlling interests. 

illr. Mather.— 1 take it they have largely supplied the finance which has 
enabled you to undertake the manufacture of wagons last year. 

Mr. Suhedar. — Yes. 

President. — Supposing you get an order for 20 locomotives and on that 
you get a bounty on 20 per cent, of the manufacture so many hundred 
pounds, criticism may be made that as regards 80 per cent, the order goes 
to Kerr, Stuart and Company. 

Mr. Suhedar. — Not necessarily. I may say that we get the benefit of 
a very close cut price for all the things which we get from outside. Most of 
our things for wagons are from Cammel Lairds. Kerr, Stuart did make them 
at one time. Cammel Lairds cannot quote lower. 

President. — But the outside world doesn’t know it. 

Mr. Suhedar. — As for the locomotives, if 'it “is the contention of the Rail- 
way Board or any body else that Kerr, Stuart’s have got an unfair 
advantage, we would not mind if the 80 per cent, of the work were supplied 
to us by the Railway Board. In fact the Railway Board could make a 
better bargain and should they buy this whole lot of locomotive boilers, etc., 
and give it to us we would certainly prefer it. 

Mr. Mather. — In the same way as they supply wheels and axles for 
wagons. 

Mr. Suhedar. — Yes. I mean to say we are not making our programme 
dependant on the condition that the balance of the order ought to go to 
Messrs. Kerr, Stuart and Company. 

Mr. Suheda) . — ^The position is this. Kerr, Stuart’s are a limited Com- 
pany owing large interests in this country. That ownership is only to-day. 
To-morrow the ownership may be ti’ansferred to somebody else. They may 
have sold out their holding in the Peninsular, even while we are talking. 
This Company is absolutely independant and willing to negotiate for itself 
and not for anybody else. 

Dr. Mattliai. — Your capital is entirely rupee capital. 

ilfr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^How would you fix the price .s’ Supposing you got a bounty 
on certain percentage of the manufacture, how would you quote? 

Suhedar. — The order would be placed with us at the lowest British 

price. 

President. — Plus the bounty? 

Mr. Suhedar. — Plus the Indian charges plus so much per ton on the 
Indian part of the work done here under strict supervision and specification. 
It is a simple scheme. It saves the Railway Board any attempt to ascertain 
Indian prices. In the case of wagons even where there are three or four 
manufacturers it is so difficult. 

President. — That means that there would be oi-ders to be placed abroad, 

Mr. Suhedar. — Yes. 

President. — We should like to consider this point. It may be quite 
possible that they call tenders for 80 per cent, rest of the work to be done 
here. As regards their orders they may say : “ We want 100 locomotives. 

We want 80 locomotives complete and for the other 20, parts to the extent 
of 80 per cent.” 
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Mr. Suiedar. — ^Yes. "We -vvoxild prefer it because the Railway Board 
could alwaj's buy cheaper than any private individual as their orders are 
large. They have got prestige and they are good paymasters, i.c., there is 
no risk about money. 

3Ir. Mather. — ^They can buy more cheaply than youp 

'Mr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. 

ilfr. Mather. — It is a scheme, which we might be able d;o“ consider. We do 
not find the materials adequate at present. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^IVe are ready to supply yoxx any figures you want. 

President. — ^As I say it may be too late. 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^The Railway Board are not anxious to have the report 
now. 

President. — This locomotive section we could issue later. You have no 
objection to the delay of a few months. 

Afr. Suhedar. — ^Nor to appearing before you again to satisfy you on any 
point which may arise hereafter. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You say “ The heavy burden which the country would carry 
according to paragraph 18 of the Tariff- Board’s report on locomotive build-’ 
ing industry, is as much there in the activities of State workshops as in that 
of private enterprise. I don’t follow the point there. 

Mr. Suhedar. — The suggestion wms made in the Tariff Board’s Report that 
they could not recommend protection if the demand was very small for loco- 
motives as it would mean an uneconomic production. We are saying that 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway are now making 15 to 20 
locomotives every year. For the last 15 years they are doing it. If 60 was 
uneconomic because it would increase the cost, then 20 is all the more so and 
if the burden of 60 would fall on the country if protection were given to us, 
the burden of 20 or 25 certainly falls on the country. 

Air. Mathias. — On the country or on the Company? 

Mr. Suhedar. — On the Company in the first instance, but I think under* 
the contract ths would be borne by the country. 

Air. Mathias. — ^Your argument as regards the State Workshops and the 
Railway Worlishops Committee is defective, because the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway is not a State Railway and the Ajmere works for 
the manufacture of locomotives is not a State workshop. 

Air. Suhedar. — ^When we ■wrote this paragraph, we hadn’t read the Com- 
mittee’s Report, but having read that, I would say further that if the manu- 
,facture in this country of locomotive parts is _ uneconomic, then the State 
Workshops are manufacturing them at present and claiming that it is not 
uneconomic. 

Mr. Mathias.— "00 you mean the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway? 

Afr. Suhedar. — The East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and other railway shops make parts for locomotives to the extent 
of Rs. 1^ crores a year 'and that production is claimed to be very economic, 
to be even cheaper than what they could buy at from the United Kingdom. 
If that is so, the manufacture of locomotives at our place is only one step in 
advance, viz., taking all these spare parts and putting them together. The 
statement that the manufacture of locomotives would be uneconomic and 
could never be done would be wrong, if we believe their report. On the 
strength of the statement that they could do cheaper. Government have 
sanctioned crores of rupees for extensions. 

Air. Mathias. — Has that been sanctioned? 

Mr. Suhedar. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — Since the issue of the Committee’s Report? 
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Mr. Suhedar . — I think the Railway Finance Committee must have met by 
now and they must have sanctioned it. 

Mr. Mathias . — ^You have no definite information? 

Mr. Sitbedar . — We have an official communication from the Railway De- 
partment of the Government of India that they have accepted the findings of 
the Railway Workshops Committee’s Report. 

Dr. Mathai . — Both these estimates of 200 and 50 have come from you. 

Mr. Suhedar . — I am afraid I must explain that the estimate of 200 which 
was put forward under different circumstances and which the Company 
now recognise was not correct. We no longer claim that 200 is the figure we 
can start on, but if the demand of the Railway Board-is up to 200 and if it 
is asked of us “ will you put down the necessary equipment and manufacture 
200 ” we are quite prepared to do that. Two hundred is not the starting 
point any more with our waggon activities. I personally think that we were 
mistaken in putting that figure as absolute minimum. That proposal has 
however done no harm except to ourselves as if we had regarded sixty a 
satisfactory number to start on we could have been manufacturing to-day. 
The position to-day is very different. 

President . — We are very much indebted to you, gentlemen, for render- 
ing us assistance in the examination' of a somewhat difficult question. 


V. 
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2. THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED, AND BURN 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

* 

A. — ^Written. 

(1) Jtepreseniation, dated 18th May 1926. _ '■ 

We have pleasure in forwarding herewith six copies of our written state- 
ments regarding the following industries: — 

Wagons. 

Carriage Underframes. 

, Wagon and Underframe parts. 

Fabricated Steel. 

Points and Crossings. 

We understand that you do not intend to deal with shipbuilding at the 
present enquiry and we have therefore forwarded no written statement regard- 
ing that industry. 


WAGONS. 

The Fiscal Coipmission in -section 97 of their Report lay down as essential 
three conditions that should govern the grant of protection to any industry. 

But now we are not asked to justify a grant of protection but the conti- 
nuance of the grant, and we therefore do not propose to reiterate the argu- 
ments and facts we have from time to time put forward to shew that the 
wagon industry satisfies those three essential conditions. 

The function of the present Tariff Board enquiry is discussed in sections 117 
and 118 of the Fiscal Commission Report, iii wliich the Commissioners state 
that protection should be withdrawn from those indxistries which have not 
fulfilled' the expectations on which protection was granted. Those expecta- 
tions are indicated on page 55 of the Fiscal Report, as follows : — 

(1) That in those industries in which large scale production can be 

achieved increasing output should mean economy of production 
and 

(2) That there should be a probability that in the course of time the 

whole needs of the country should be satisfied by the Home 
production. 

If we can show that we have fulfilled these two expectations we submit that 
we have justified the claim that protection should be continued. 

We beg to quote a passage from a speech made by The Honourable Sir 
Charles Lines in the Legislative Assembly on the 17th February 1926. 

“ It is a fact that in the last two or three years these wagon firms have 
been able to increase their output in a very remarkable way. 
We have alreadj' placed orders last November for 3,200 and the 
amount of assistance is now going down sensibly until it has 
reached a bounty of Rs. 228 per wagon.” 

We' have been able to earn this tribute partly because the Government, 
since the advent of the bounty scheme, have given us an opportunity of ex- 
ploiting the economies of large scale production by placing with us relatively 
large orders, and also the orders have been of one type. 

This has strengthened our position as purchasers of raw material, and 
has tended to bring us a little nearer to the fortunate position of Home 
Manufacturers- who have a world-wide market and who buy their raw 
materials in quantities so large that they can get terras far more favourable 
than those that we can command. 
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For example in the ease of the vacuum brake u'ork it vill be recalled that 
in our evidence given before the Board vre stated that the British Manu- 
facturers procured their fittings at a less price than ve could obtain. 
Another feature which has enabled us to purchase fittings much more cheaply 
is that we have been able to place axle boxes, buffers, solebar, stiffeners, 
springs and spring steel on the Continent. This source of supply has only 
become available since the arrangements by the Indian Stores Department 
were made for the inspection of such fittings in Europe. It must be remem- 
bered that if this source of supply is closed to us by the Railway Board speci- 
fying that only British material has to be used the prices will automatically 
increase. 

The second result of our obtaining larger orders and greater output is 
that the Overhead Charges per wagon have been reduced; but we regret 
that this course of economy has not yet been fully appreciated by the Govern- 
ment. 

By gradual though constant additions to our plant we endeavour to 
expand the capacity of the works and when quoting for wagons we estimate 
the capacity of the plant by past performances modified and imijroved by the 
various additions made since last quoting; the Overhead Charges to be in- 
cluded in the price per wagon are ascertained bj' dividing the known Over- 
head Expenses of the works by the estimated probable future output. 

At the time when tenders for wagons were last called for, we estimated 
the capacitj’ of the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. to be 2,000 wagons' per 
year, and quoted on that basis. But orders were placed for only 1,750 
wagons, we therefore expect to lose on the order a sum equal to the difference 
in Overhead Charges. We pointed out this fact to the Government, but 
without any result and %ve enclose copies of our letter No. OM/W. 2727 of 
lOth December 1925 and the Government reply. 

But this remarkable increase in output and decrease in costs mentioned 
by The Hon’ble Sir Charles Innes is not exclusively due to Governmental 
assistance. It would be a mistake to suppose that we are supinely relying 
on a perpetually sheltered market. We on our part have improved and 
increased the capacity of our plant and every endeavour is being rnade to 
attain the goal visualized by the Fiscal Commission (section 118 of their 
Report) when the industry will be able to “ supply the entire demand and .to 
be as efficient as its foreign rivals and make the protective duty become 
largely, if not altogether inoperative.” 

We give below a brief account of the progress made by the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co., Ltd., and Burn & Co., Ld. 

The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. 

Since the advent of protection the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. have 
spent about Rs. 1,50,000 on additional plant, jigs, dies and special tools, and 
intend to spend a further Rs. 1,00,000 approximate in 1926-27 on additional 
machinery and for the extension of the Machine Shop, Smithy and Tool Room. 
The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld., can now build 2,500' rvagons per year, 
and we intend to lay down special high capacity wagon building machines to 
enable us to bring an output up to 3,000 wagons per year. The Indian 
Standard Wagon Co., Ld. have also reduced their share capital and thereby 
the cost of depreciation to be included in their wagon prices. 

Burn d; Go., Ld. 

During the same period Burn & Co., Ld. spent over Rs. 1,10,000 and 
have budgeted approximately Rs. 1,30,000 for fiirthor, improvements during 
1926-27. Burn & Co., Ld. can now build 1,000 wagons per year plus 250 
irnderframes. As far as India is concerned Burn & Co., Ld. have an un- 
rivalled experience in wagon building, having built wagons for the.past 20 
years and by the end of this year that plant will be one of the most modern 
in the wagon building trade. 
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Burn & Co., Ld. and the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld. together 
■can satisfj' therefore two-thirds of the demand for broad gauge wagons in 
•India. 

Messrs. Tata are now in a position to supply all kinds of steel utilized in 
■wagon building with the exception of cast steel fittings. 

We feel sure that you will admit that the response of the wagon industry 
in India to the stimulous of protection has been phenomenal, and to with- 
idraw protection now when the industrj' has reached its adolescent stage 
would be catastrophic both for the industry and for India. 

-* . * * • * * 

In the case of the wagon industry the tjuestion of whether protection 
-should he increased or decreased is intimately bound up with the question of 
what is the most suitable type of protection to emploj’. 

On page 120 of the first Tariff Board Keport the Board - expressed the 
opinion that they did not think that the imposition of a protective duty on 
imported wagons would be a suitable method of developing the industry “at 
svny rate, at ‘ that ’ stage.” Wo suggest that the reason underlying that 
•opinion was that the Board were sceptical as to the ability of the Indian 
Wagon Industry to satisfj’ in full the Indian demand and in consequence the 
Board recommended a bounty as a tentative measure. 

But “ th.at stage ” has now passed and the bounty fund being limited in 
amount, is now tending to restrict the growth of the industry. 

We heg to refer you to the note wo forwarded with our letter of the 25th 
July 1925 (page 249 of the Printed Evidence) in which we expressed our views 
xegarding the three usual tj^pQS of protection, and in view of the progress 
made b}' the industry request j'ou to pleaso consider the question of substi- 
tuting a protective duty for the bounty scheme. 

On page 121 of the first Tariff Board Beport and on page 64 of their 
second Report the Tariff Board recommend that the bounty payable or paid 
•should ho made public but in spite of the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board and of various representations made by tbe Indian Engineering Asso- 
ciation thcr Government have thought fit to leave us in the dark regarding 
the amount of bounty paid on oacli typo of wagon to each firm. 

The only information that has been disclosed has been the Home Manu- 
facturers f.o.b. prices, and the Indian delivered prices which appeared in the 
Indian Trade Journal; and the statement by Sir Charles Innes in the 
Assembl 3 " that the average bounty paid was Rs. 228 per wagon. The paucity' 
■of the infoi-mation given in the Indian Trade Journal makes it almost im- 
possible to make a comparison, and the calculations we have attempted do 
not give Rs. 228 as the average boinitj-. If the Government administers the 
bounty in this secretive manner, how can we judge the progi-ess made towards 
successful open corajjetition with foreign rivals, and further how 'can ive 
determine what would be the minimum duty' that would adequately protect 
the industi'y. 

We think that at this stage, at any rate, the Government should publish, or 
■permit the Tariff Board to disclose, those facts and figures that are so essen- 
■tial to the present enquirj'. In the moantime we are unable to state what 
increase in the present duty would afford us adequate protection. 

, Wo are, of course, prepared to supply any statistics 3 'ou require, but we 
feel that rintil wo are supplied with the facts concerning the bounty any 
comparative staternents wo could attempt would be more guesses. 

CARR/IAGE UNDERERAMES. 

The manufacture of underframes is collateral to that of wagons and any 
•expansion of the capacity to manufacture wagons moans an added capacity to 
manufacture and build underframes provided the necessary facilities for 
•erection are available ns in the case of Burn & Co., Ld. In fact on many 
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occasions our wagon manufacturing plant would have been idle had it not 
been for underframe orders. So far the circumstances of the underframe 
industry have been different from wagon building in two ways. 

(1) Orders are not called for at regular and stated times each year and 

(2) The orders, compared with those for wagons, are small. The largest 

order we have so far secured has been one for 137 underframes, 
and we have just secured one for 5 underffames for the East. 
Indian Eailway. 

In view of the irregular manner in which tenders for underframes are 
called for, and orders placed, and in view also of the smallness of the orders 
usually placed, it is not to he expected that this industry will have made, 
like wagon building, spectacular progress. But that progress, and substan- 
tial progress, has been made is shewn by the following table of outputs : — 


192i. 

September . . . . . . .11 

October ........ 12 

November 15 

December 15 

1923. , 

January ........ 16 , 

February 12 

March ......... 13 

April 8 (completion). 

1926. 

January 10 

February . . . . . . ' . .25 

March . 33 

April . . . . ’ . . . . .22 

May 44 (anticipated). 

June . 3 (completion). 

1924-25. 1925-26. 

Average per month excluding first and 
last month 14 31 


The 5 underframes we are building for the East Indian Railways are the 
first of their type to be built in India having special six-wheeled bogies, and 
are intended for the East Indian Railway deluxe mail train; this seems to 
indicate that railways are placing increasing confidence in Indian Manu- 
facturers. 

With the exception of a slight decline in the price of raw materials, the 
position of this industry has scarcely changed since we last appeared before 
the Board in July 1925, when we submitted that the protection of a bounty 
of Rs. 1,250 per broad gauge underframe and Rs. 700 per metre gauge under- 
frame should be afforded this industry. 

On pages 341 — 345 of the printed Evidence will be found complete details 
of the costs and weights of the underframes which were placed with us by the 
East Indian Railway. Since that date we have received only the order for the 
5 East Indian Railway underframes, but on April, 23rd last we quoted the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway for 98 broad gauge underframes, these are 
of a design different to the East Indian Railway type previously mentioned. 
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This absence of standardization is one of the factors militating against re- 
duction in costs. 

We do not yet know the fate of our tender or how our prices compare with 
-those of our Home and Foreign competitors hut we attach details of our 
■quotation in case you are able to obtain from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway that information. 

We claim protection, and the continuance of protection on the following 
grounds : — - 

(1) It is obvious that we first require protection to the extent of the 

burden on our raw material. 

(2) Secondly, we require protection to encourage the placing with us of 

larger orders, becaxise the industry cainiot be developed if we 
get only small orders and those at uncertain and irregular 
intervals. 

(3) The industry' has the advantage not only of being able to procure all 

necessary structural and forging material from Tata, it has the 
added advantage of being an industry collateral to a more highly 
developed industry, viz., wagon building. 

The table annexed shews the estimated cost of gome Great Indian Peninsula 
■underframes which was the last order for which we tendered, and also a com- 
pai'ison between the estimated cost of 150 East Indian Railway underframes 
■for which we tendered in 192-5 and the price at which the order was placed 
at Home as per page 385 of the 1925 printed evidence. 

We know the Home price of the 150 East Indian Railway underframes but 
not the Home price of those for the Great Indian Peninsula. We have been 
obliged therefore to base our claim for protection on a comparison between 
the Horae price of the East Indian Railway underframes and our cost for the 
same. 

We submit that a s]iecific duty of Rs. 1,600 per underframe should be sub- 
stituted for the present duty and the bounty>^of Rs. 600 per underframe. 

Present duty 813 

Difference between Home and Indian price on East 
Indian Railway frames 810 


. 1,623 


Inadequate protection, defeats its own object and we respectfully beg to 
-state that we consider inadequate the ;neasHj-e of protection previou.sly 
granted.* 

IFapons and underframes spare parts. 

In the foregoing pages we have called attention to the economies of large 
scale production of wagons and underframes. We would now like to call 
attention to the fact that wagons and underframes could be still further 
•cheapened if the manufacture of wagon and underframe parts such as screw 
•couplings, etc., were encouraged. The economical manufacture of such parts 
requires the use. of dies and jigs, which makes their production expensive 
unless large numbers are being manufactured. 

Large numbers of these parts are annuallj' required by the railways for 
replacements. The duty on these fittings is only 10 per cent. ; the duty on 
our raw materials is Rs. 40 per ton ; in the circumstances it is not surprising 
that we are not able to obtain orders. 


* The last 4 paragraphs were substituted by the company as a result of 
■discussion during their oral evidence. - 
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We enclose a list of tlie principal forgings 'on a covered goods wngom 
together with examples, which arc typical, of our cost of manufacturing draw 
bar hoolvs, brake beams and screw couplings, compared with the price at 
which those forgings can be imported. 

Messrs. Tata can now roll all the classes of steel required, and Tatas special 
soft steel has been approved by the Railway Board as a substitute for Grade A. 
Iron. 

We are confident that if wo had a large and steady market for these- 
forgings wo could rapidlj’ bring down their price and this would go a very- 
long waj' towards reducing our wagon and underframc costs. 

In view of these facts we submit that wagon forgings are a fit subject for- 
protection, and claim that the duty thereon should be increased from 30 per- 
cent. to 25 per cent. 


FABRICATED STEEL. 

The manufacturers of fabricated steel viewed with considerable regret and' 
eonsternhtion the poHcj- of the Government in opimsing the adoption of the- 
Tariff Board’s 1925 recommendations. 

The Tariff Board closely inve.stigatod the condition of the fabricated steel' 
industry under the instructions of the Govorument; the Board in due course- 
reported their considered opinion, but for this carefully considered opinion- 
the Government substituted their own, and the reasons advanced by the Gov- 
ernment appear on investigation to be ill-considered and siijicrfieial. The fol- 
lowing were the three objections rai.scd by Sir Charles Innes in the Assembly- 
on the 17th February 192G fiiago 1394/G_of the Reports): — 

(1) That old established industries should not appeal' to the Govornmentr 

when they got into diflicullies. 

(2) That the Tariff Board’s estimates and forecasts for 1925-26 show 

that the imports are likely to be much lcs.s than they wore last- 

year. 

(3) That the Board would again review the situation this j-ear and that 

there was no necessity of granting protection then. 

In reply to point (1). 

Perusal of section 100 of the Fiscal Commi.ssion Report will disclose no- 
authority for the supposition that old established businesses should be dis- 
criminated against in favour of “infant industries ” once tlie right to pro- 
tection has been e.stablished. In the case of fabricated steel, this right has- 
been established, and the legislature in 1924 endorsed the Tariff Board’s re- 
commendations. The Government in 1926 admitted that the industrs- was 
getting Rs. 21 a ton less protection than was intended by the legislature, and 
expected by the manufacturers, but the Government in effect advised the- 
legislature to abandon its previous intention. We confess wo are unable to> 
follow the reasoning of the Govornment of India who seems to confuse tlie- 
frequent alteration of the Tariff with the maintenance of the tariff. 

In reply to point (2). 

The figures given in the Sea Borne- Trade of India are not sufficientlj- 
detailed to enable a comparison to be inade by us. But nevertheless, the 
Tariff Board evidentlj' thought it neces.sary to- restore- the protection in spito- 
of their own estimates and forecasts.. 

In reply to point (S). 

Unless the Government are prepared to definitely and consistently main- 
tain the promised degree of protection,, the industry cannot thrive for want. 
of security. We fail to see any virtue in procrastination when it has been 
proved and admitted by the Govornment that tlie promised degree of pro- 
tection is gradually but surely shrinking.. 

We regret that we are not in a position- to' quote- figures at which contracts, 
have been placed at Home as .such ijiformation is, rarely published.. But it. 
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is significant that we are usually able to secure work when the calls for- 
tenders are made only in India, but we are rarely, if ever, able to secure- 
contracts when Home Firms are also given an opportunity to quote, and that 
in spite of the alleged protective duty. 

We have no hesitation in stating that the only orders we have received 
during the past year have been in cases where no tenders were called for at 
Home. 

We give four examples of orders which have been placed in England! 
recently. In the last case quotations were not even called for in India. 

(I) Madras and Southern Mahratta JRailivay. 

Wagon shop remodelling at Perambur (date 1-10-25). 

(2) Noi-th Western Baihuay. 

S3 Spans of 94' 6" (date 13-2-26). 

(3) Assam-Be7igal Baihcay. 

Paint and upholstery shops, Pahartali (date 8-10-25). 

(4) Madras and Southern Mahratta Baihuay. 

74 Spans from 6 to 60 ft. clear. 

84 Flange plates for girders. 

Steel material (angles, flats, etc.). 

1,161 tons (no tenders called for in India). 

The only firm in India that seems to be exempt from the disability in one- 
which is in alliance with a Home Firm of steel manufacturers and Structural 
Engineers : this firm has been able to underquote us even when Messrs. Tatas 
have offered Indian manufacturers prices much below the Home price of 
steel. 

The result of the decline in the Home price of steel and of sterling has 
been that the ad valorem duty on fabricated steel has diminished, whilst the 
burden on our raw material has remained constant, being a specific duty. 
This fact was realised by the Tariff Board in their 1925 Enquiry, and since- 
that enquiry, we regret to report that the measure of protection has still I 
further receded. 

When protection was first granted to the Steel Industry it was accepted 
by the Tariff Board and the Government of India as axiomatic that the- 
countervailing advantage, either in the form of increased duts’- or bounty^ 
must be given to the various branches of the Engineering Industry. 

As a result of the above an increased duty, calculated not only to cover the 
increase in the cost of steel but also to provide a substantial amount of pro- 
tection to the industry, was imposed on fabricated steel, the amount of pro- 
tection granted being sufficient to balance the greater cost of fabrication in. 
India. 

Owing, however, to the decrease in the price of steel and the rise in the 
rate of exchange the cost of imported steel work has been substantiallj^ 
reduced and a rate of ad valorem duty which afforded adequate protection in. 
1924 is useless' to keexJ the industry alive to-day. 

Original Becommendation of Tariff Board. 

When the original report on the industry was issued by the Tariff Board: 
their conclusions wore based on the following: — 

(a) With exchange at Is. id. and steel at Rs. 160 per ton (including 
wastage) the cost of importing steel work into India was Rs. 250^ 
per ton exclusive of duty or Rs. 275 inclusive of the existing 10- 
per cent, duty (see page 113 of Tariff Board Report). 
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(l) That the cost of Indian manufactured bridgework (incliiding 10 per 
cent, duty on steel) Tras Rs. 293 (see page 114 of Report). 

(c) That if the duty on steel was raised to Rs. 30. The Indian cost 
would be Rs. 310 (see page 114). The above considerations lead 
the Board to recommend that the duty on fabricated steelwork 
be raised to 25 per cent. 


Result Expected jroin the Enhancement of the duty. 

When the Tariff Board recommended that the duty be raised to 25 per 
cent, they expected it to equalize the imported and Indian costs as per table 
(A) attached. 

The duty expected to be levied was Rs. 62 per ton and this consisted of 
Rs. 33 compensation for duty in steel and Rs. 29 of substantive protection to 
-the industry. 


Actual result of the adoption of an ad valorem duty. 

Since the Steel Industries Protection Act came into force there has been a 
steady fall in the price of steel and the exchange has risen 'by Jth from Is. Ad. 
to Is. 6d. the result being to still further depress the Home price for fabri- 
cated steel. 

As a result of the above two factors the amount of duty recovered under 
the Act has fallen from Rs. 62 to Rs. 46-8 per ton but as the duty on raw 
steel is specific the Indian manufacturer has received no relief and has tlnis 
lost the substantive protection previously afforded to him to the extent of 
Rs. 16. 


Supplemental y Tariff Enquiry in V)25. 

The fall in the price of steel and the resultant loss of protection was recog- 
nised by the Tariff Board in their supplementary report and they recommend- 
ed that the duty be increased to 32J per cent. 

We attach a schedule showing in detail the successive droijs on substantive 
protection and the necessity of raising the dutj' to 39 per cent, if an ad 
ralorcin duty is to be adhei-ed to. 


Request for specific duty. 

\ 

We do not consider it necessary to state in detail our reasons for pre- 
ferring a specific duty as it has been discussed in detail in Enclosure 1 to our 
letter of the 23rd June 1925, which has been printed on pages 237 — 239 of 
the Evidence before the Tariff Board in their supplementary Enquirj' in 1925. 
We now ask for a specific duty of Rs. 72-8.per ton to be imposed on fabricatecT 
steel in order to make the protection afforded to the industry stable and 
independent of the fluctuations of steel prices and exchange. 


POINTS AND CROSSINGS. 

Since the Board made their recommendations regarding points and cross- 
ijigs, which appeared on page_ 116 of their original repbrt, an important 
advance has been made in' this industry. 

In July 1923 a Special Committee was appointed by the Conference of 
Chief Engineers of Indian Railways to standardize the design of points and 
crossings for Indian Railways, in the manner in which the design of wagons 
lias been standardized. 
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Prior to this date, designs of points and crossings tended to be peculiar 
to the particular railway requiring them, and this made the manufacture of 
points and crossings by mass production an impossibility. 

It is not difScult to appreciate that this effort in the direction of stand- 
ardization of design has opened out possibilities, previously non-existent, of 
manufacturing points and crossings by mass production and thereby cheapen- 
ing the cost of production. In short this advance brings the points and 
crossings industry into that class upon which the Fiscal Commission looked 
with special favour as being ideal subjects for protection (section 98 of the 
Fiscal Commission Report). ' 

In view of the protection afforded this industry and in view also of the 
intention to standardize design, we have extended and remodelled our Points 
and Crossing Department on the most modern lines and the Department is 
now capable of turning out 200 sets of points and crossings per month, and 
we liave no hesitation in publicly asserting without fear of contradiction, 
that the quality of the workmanship is equal to that of any imported points 
and crossings. 

Our output of 200 sets per month represents about 400 tons of steel or 
about 5,000 tons per annum and the whole of the steel used in the switches 
and crossings manufactured in our works is of Indian origin. 

That this Department has been able to carry on during the last two years 
is due mainly to three factors : — 

(1) Protection ; 

(2) High Grade Workmanship, and 

(3) Quick deliveries due to extending and remodelling this Department. 

But the shop has not yet been given the opportunity of working to its full 
capacity because our price is probably higher than that of the Home manu- 
facturer for we are more frequently called upon to quote for small quantities 
only, which are required too urgently to call for tenders from Home. For 
this reason also we are unable to give you examples of Home prices. There 
are undoubtedly many instances in which tenders have not been called for in 
India by Indian Railways. 

We are stronglj’^ of the opinion that this industry would respond as readily 
as the wagon industry to any real assistance granted by way of protection, and 
if we had a steady stream of large orders we could undoubtedly, and in a 
short time, reduce our costs. Given the security of protection we should 
still further extend this Department, and by the reduction in costs and the 
increase in output, we should attain the stage the Fiscal Commission had in 
mind when they wrote (page 55) “ In the case of such an industry the burden 
on the consumer determines automatically.” 

The statements we have made regarding the decline in the margin of 
protection originally granted, apply to points and crossings equally with other 
fabricated steel, and need not be repeated here. 

We do not ask so much that the protection originally afforded should be- 
increased; we ask rather than the original measure of protection granted 
should be restored to its original degree. ’ 
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^Enclosure I. 

COPY. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 

(RAIIiVFAY BoAED.) 


No. 35-S. L 


Tooted Delhi, the 22nd of December 1925. 


To 

Messrs. Buen and Cojipany, 

Managing Agents, 

The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ld., 

Howrah. 


Tender for Wagons. 

"Dear Sirs, 

With reference to paragraph 3 of j'our letter No. 0. M./W. 2727, dated 
the 10th December 1925, I am directed to state that tlie wagons are required 
.as follows: — 


East Indian Railway 


845 

C 2 type wagons. 

North Western Railway . 

• 

112 

- Do. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . 

429 

Do. 


Total 

. 1,386 



All the 324 C-3 type wagons are required for the North Western Railway. 

2. Regarding paragraph 4 of your letter in which you express your dis- 
appointment that the Railway Board have not placed with you an order lor 
the full number of wagons for which you tendered, I am to refer you to 
paragraph 3-G of the call for tenders in which it is stated that — 

“ The Railway Board reserve to themselves the power of rejecting any 
tender without assigning a reason, and do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest tender, the whole of a tender or any tender.” 

3. I am to add that the Railway Board regret they cannot agree to any of 
rthe three requests contained in paragraph 5 of your letter. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.)- 


for Secretary, Raihuay Board. 
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Enclosure II. 

COPY. 

THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON CO., LD. 

• Howeah Office, 

C/o Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld., 
Howrah. 


No. 0. M./W. 2727. 

Dated 10th December 1925. 

The Secretary, 

Railway Board, 

Delhi. 


Deae Sie, 

We heg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter No. 35-S.-1 of 
the 5th instant informing us that the following wagons have been placed with 
us : — 

I. R. C. A. C-2 type 1,386 wagons at Rs. 3,110 per wagon. 

I. R. C. A. C-3 type 324 wagons at Rs. 3,250 per wagon. 

A further order of 40 I. R. 0. A. Standard C-2 type wagons at the same 
rate as above will be placed with us subject to the concurreiice of the Home 
Board of the South Indian Railway. 

for delivery f.o.r. Works. 

We note that the Board will advise us in due course of the railways for 
which the wagons now ordered are intended and we shall be glad to have 
this information as early as possible so as to enable us to put in hand the 
correct fittings. 

Wliilst expressing our best thanks for this order for 1,750 wagons .we must 
state that we are very disappointed that the Railway Board have not been 
able to place with us the full quantity of wagons for which we tendered. We 
expressly stated that we -had cut our prices as low as possible and that our 
tender was based on receiving an order for 2,000 wagons. If we are only to 
receive contracts for a total 1,750 wagons for the whole year 1926-27 the 
Company will be faced with a loss of Rs. 133 per wagon due to all overhead 
charges having to be carried on the reduced number of wagons ordered. 

We beg, therefore, to enquire if the Railway Board will assist us — 

(1) By placing with us an order for a further 300 C-2 or C-3 wagons or 

(2) Grant us their assurance that additional orders will be placed not 

later than August next year to enable us to keep the Works in 
full operation, or 

(3) If they feel that they are not in a position to place further orders 

as suggested, would they please consider the revision of the 
prices of the orders placed, so as to include the Rs. 133 difference 
in price due to the smaller number being ordered. 

Trusting the matter will receive your favourable consideration. 


Yours faithfully. 
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Enclosure HI. 

FORGINGS FOR A-2 TYPE WAGONS. 


„ , -KT Matej’ial used in 

Name of Component. Iso. per set., manufacture. 


Scroll Irons 

. 8 

Special Soft Steel (Grade 

Spring Shackles .... 

. 16 

A) B. Steel. 

Drawbar Hooks .... 

. 2 

“D” Steel (4° Sq. Billet). 

Drawl)ar Face Plates 

. 2 

B. Steel. 

Pull Rod ..... 

. 1 

B. Steel. 

Flap Door, Side Hinge, R. & L. . 

. 4 

Special Soft Steel. 

Flap Door, Centre, R. & L. ^ 

. 2 

Special Soft Steel. 

Swing Door, R. & L. 

. 8 

Special Soft Steel. 

Hand Brake Clutches 

. 1 

B. Steel. 

Brake Shaft, Short Levers 

. 1 

Special Soft Steel. 

Brake Shaft, Long Levers 

. 1 

Sjiecial Soft Steel. 

Cylinder Carriers .... 

. 2 

B. Steel, 

Short Pull Rods .... 

-. 2 

B. Steel. 

Hand Brake Levers 

. 1 

Special Soft Steel. 

Vertical Lever Brackets . 

. 1 

B. Steel. - 

Swing door frames, A. . 

. 2 

B. Steel. 

Swing door frames, B . . . 

. 2 

B. Steel. 

Flap Door Frames .... 

. 2 

B. Steel. 

Chainless Cotter for Swing Door . 

. 4 

B. Steel. 

Brake Block Hanger 

. 4 

Special Soft Steel. _ 

Drawbar Spindle .... 

. 4 

D. Steel. 

Swing Door Bolt .... 

. 2 

B. Steel. 

Axleguard 

. 4 

Special Soft Steel. 

Brake Rack Guard .... 

. 1 

B. Steel. 

Brake Shaft ..... 

. 1 

B. Steel. 

Brake Beams 

2 

B. Steel. 

Brake Shaft Hanger 

. 2 

M. S. Plate. 

Vertical Lever Bracket, B . 

. 1 

Special Soft Steel. 

Vertical Lever .... 

. 4 

B. Steel. 

Vertical Lever Hanger . 

2 

B. Steel. 

Brake Shaft Collars 

. 1 

B. Steel. 

Connecting Rod .... 

. 1 

B. Steel. 

End Inter Stanchion 

. 4 

M. S. Bulb Angle. 

End Centre Stanchion . 

. 2 

M. S. Bulb Angle. 

Corner Stanchion .... 

. 4 

M. S. Angle. 

Double Knee for Trimmer 

. 2 

M. S. Plate. 

Diagonal ..... 

. 4 

Mild Steel. 

Body Bracket 

. 12 

M. S. Plate. 

Buffer Spindle and Head 

. 4 

B. Steel. 

Screw Coupling Shackle (Long) . 

2 

D. Steel. 

Screw Coupling Shackle (Hook) . 

. 2 

D. Steel. 

Screw Coupling Shackle (Short) . 

. 2 

D. Steel. 

Screw Coupling, Trunnion Nut . 

. -4 

D. Steel. 

Suspender Hook . . -v, . 

. 2 

B. Steel.- • 
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Enclosure rV. 

WAGON FITTINGS. 
Comparative costs fob A-2 Type. 
Drmobar hoohs. 

Burn & Co., Ld. 


Material. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Cost. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

D. Steel ..... 

Cwt. 12 6 

9 10 

14 1 3 ' 

5 per cent. Wastage , 

... 

... 

0 11 6 

Total Jlaterial __ . 

... 


14 12 9 

Labour ..... 



7 4 6 

Charges ..... 

... 


18 o 9 

Total cost 

... 


40 7 0 


Imported (British) 1925. 

Es. A. p. 

C.i.f. price £2-9-6 at Is. 6d. per rupee . _ . 33 0 0 

Landing 0 4 6 

Landed cost without duty . ' 33 4 6 

Difference =Es. 7-2-6 or 21 per cent. 


WAGON FITTINGS. 

Comparative costs for A-2 Type. 

One vehicle set of 2 brake beams complete. 
Burn & Go., Ld. 


Materiali ' 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Cost. 




Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Special soft steel . 

6 per cent. Wastage . 

4 Nuts 1|-' Whitworth 

4 Split Pins /j-'' diameter . 

4 Grover washer 

• 

• 

Cwt- 2 10 

8 4 0 

18 9 0 

0 14 10 

0 8 8 

0 3 0 

0 8 0 

Total Materia) 

* 

... 

. - . 

20 10 10 

Labour 

Charges . . . •. 

• 

• 

... 

... 

7 4 0 
16’ 7 7 

Total cost 

•_ 

... 

... 

44 6 5 
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Imported (British). 

O.i.f. price £2-12-3 at Is. 6d. per rupee 
Landing . . . . • • • 

Landed cost without duty 


Rs. A. a?. 

34 13 4 
0 7 9 

35 5 1 


Difference =Rs. 9-1-4 or 26 per cent, of imported cost. 


WAGON FITTINGS. 
CoMPAHATivE COSTS ron A-2 Ttte. 

One vehicle set of screw couplings. 
Burn & Co., Ld. 


Sfaterinl. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Cost. 


1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

D. Steel 

Cwt. 1 3 13 

9 10 

1 

IG 14 8 

Mild Steel .... 

0 0 9 

7 4 0 

0 9 0 

Cast Iron .... 

0 0 14 

,080 

0 13 0 

6 per cent. Wastage . 


' 

0 14 8 

Rivets ..... 

- 

• 

1 

1. 

0 2 0 

Total Material 

... 

1 

' ... 

19 6 4 

Labour ..... 

... 

... 

12 3 0 

Charges ..... 

... 


23 3 8 

1 

Total ccsl . 1 

... 

1 

54 12 0 


Imported (British) 1926. 

Rs. A. p. 

O.i.f. price £3-5-0 at Is. Qd. per rupee . . . 43 5 4 

Landing '068 

Landed cost without duty . 43 12 0 , 


Difference=:Rs. 11 or 25 per cent, of imported cost. 
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Enclosure V, 

G. I. P. UNDERFRAMES. 



Summary. 






Rs. A. 

p. 

Materials as per list No. 1 

• • • 

211 5 

ri 

Do. 

No. 2 

• • • 

. 3,075 6 

6 

Do. 

No. 3 

• • * 

. .2,015 13 

7 

Do. 

No. 4 

• • • 

963 6 

0 


, 


6,265 15 

3 

Labour 

• • • 

• • * 

. 1,585 0 

0 

Charges 

• • • 

. 

. 2,233 0 

0 

Profit 

. 

. 

200 0 

0 



Total 

. 10,283 15 

3 


You will notice that the profit only represents 2 per cent., as we were 
anxious to-ohtain this order to enable our shops to be kept in operation until 
March 1927, hut we consider this margin of profit unreniunerative, and that 
we should oljtain a minimum of 5 per cent. 


G. I. p. underprameS. ■ 

Quotation submitted, on 23rd April 1926. 

JList No. 1. — Imported materials subject to Protective Duties. 


Material. 

Hate 

per 

owt. 

Total. 









Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

M. S 

Channel 8" x 3'' 

V 8" 

^ s • 

Cwts. 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

42 

3 

0 


Anglo 7" 5< 3^' X 

8 • • 

fi 

1 

1 

22 

t 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 



CO 

X 

X 4'' 

X -g- 


4 

0 

22 

7 

0 

0 

29 

6 

0 

>3 


CO 

X 

CO 

X 

X -g • 

Ji 

1 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 


Channel 9’' x SV' 

if 

5 

2 

11 

7 

0 

0 

39 

.3 

0 


Tees 4" x 3" x -J" 

• 

if 

2 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

15 

•4 

2 


Angles 8" x 6" x 

i" 

it 

X 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

r 


7"x3}" 

xi" 

tf 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

~~ » 

if 

3i" X 2i 

' X i" 

it 

0 

2 

1 

7 

0 

0 

S 

9 

0 



Total 


... 



... 

211 

5 

2 
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G, I. P. UNDERFRAMES. 

Quotation submitted on 2Srd April 1926. 

List No. 2. — Imported materia! not subject to Protective Duties. 


Material. 

' 


Rato 

por 

cwt. 

Total. 





f^S, 

A. 

P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

Bolts with nuts 

* • 

Cwt. 2 3 

0 

18 

1 

0 

49 10 

9 

Niita 


„ 0 2 

27 


... 


23 5 

0 

Rivets . 


» 9 1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

128 4 

0 

4 Buffers comp, with 
Springs . 

Rubber 

Each 


99 

14 

9 

339 11 

0 

Waahors . 


II 



... 


6 3 

0 

Split Pius 


» 



... 


2 10 

0 

8 Axleboses . 


» 


47 

12 

0 

382 0 

3 

16 Grover Washers . 




0 

8 

0 

8 0 

0 

Steel Castings 


Cwt. 19 1 

23 


. . . 


353 * 3 11 

2 Screw Couplings . 


Each. 


29 

0 

0 

58 0 

0 

G Turnbuckles 


>1 


10 

4 

0 

61 8 

0 

8 Laminated 'fieaviifg Springs . 



50 

6 

11 

403 7 

G 

Bogie Check Chains 




23 

1 

6 

'• 92 6 

0 

Misceilaneous items 





... 


10 0 

0 

4 Draw Springs 


» 


7 

11 

2 

30 12 

t 

10 

4 Side Check Springs 





9 

5 

6 5 

8 

8 Bolster Check Springs 


V 


8 

1 

4 

64 11 

0 

4 Do. Do. 


« 


7 

8 

1 

30 3 

7 

16 I. B. Ans. Bearing 
with fittings 

Spring 

fi 


64 

1 

0 

1,025 6 

6 

Total 



... 

3,075 6 

6 
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G. I. P. UNDEEFRAMES. 

Quotation submitted on 2Srd April 1926. 

List No, 3, — ^Materials purchased in India, whicli if imported would he 
subject to a Protectire Duty. 


Material. 

1 

Bate per Avt. j 

1 

' Total. 







Rs. 

A, 

P" ! 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Channels 

■ , Cwt. 

83 

3 

20 • 

G 

8 

0 

545 

8 

7 

Angles . 

• >f 

8 

0 

20 

6 

12 

0 : 

65 

3 

3 

Do. . 

• 1> 

12 

1 

14 

6 

8 

0 

80 

4 

0 

Plates and Sheets 

• n 

110 

2 

26 

6 

12 

0 

747 

5 

1 

M.S. Plates. 

• »« 

fl 

2 

0 

6 

12 

0 

G3 

8 

8 

Bars 

• >1 

C5 

1 

m 

8 

0 

0 

524 

0 

0 

Total 


• 


i 

•• 



2,016 

13 

7 


G. I. P. UNDEEFRAMES. 

Quotation siihmittcd on 23rd April 1926. 

List No. 4. — ^Materials purchn.sed in India, which if imported would not he 

subject to a Protective Duty. 


. Material. 

Kate per cwt. 1 

1 

j Total.' 

1 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Yacuum Bralcework . 

. 

• 

... 

725 

0 

0 

Paint .... 

• • 

. 

... 

183 

0 

0 

Axle Oil . 

* • 

• 

... 

26 

4 

0 

Cotton Waste 

• • 


3 

2 

0 

Cast Iron .... 

• 

• 

... 

26 

0 

0 


Total 

• 

... 

963 

6 

0 
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Enclosure VI. 

FABRICATED STEEL. ■ 

Result expected by the Tariff Board from the imposition of a 25 per cent. 
ad valorem duty. 

Indian Fabricated Steel (1 ton). 

Rs. 

Steel 145 

Wastage 10 per cent 15 

Duty . . . . . _ . . . . ,33 

Fabrication . , 117 

Total . 310 

English Fabricated Steel (1 ton). 

Rs. 

Steel . 146 

Wastage 10 per cent 15 

Fabrication 90 

Total . 250 

Duty 25 per cent 62J 

Total . 312J 
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(2) Letter from Messrs. Burn and Company; Limited, dated Slst May 
1926, giving replies to questionnaire regarding wagons and, locomotives. 

We beg to send herewith six copies of our replies to the questionnaire sent 
with your letter No. 250 of 15th May 1926. 


Beplies to Questionnaire for Wagon/ Locomotive huilders. 

1. The following is a typical list of the Steel Castings required in Carriage 
and Wagon building; — 

Axle-boxes, Buffer Cases and Plungers, Solebar 'stiffening brackets, Side 
Truss-beam Brackets, End Body Brackets Inner and Outer, Top, 
and Bottom Centre Pivots, Wearing Brackets for Swing Links, 
Side Truss-beam Brackets Eight and Left, Brake Block Hanger 
Brackets, Top. Spring Castings, Brake Block Hanger Brackets 
Right and Left, Friction Blocks Bottom Outside, Bottom Spring 
Castings, Swing Beam Saddles. 

We see no reason why all the above cannot he manufactured in India from 
•scrap. 

2. The wagon castings have been standardized and are common to all types 
of wagons but not those for Carriage Underframes. But we understand that 
the standardization of carriage underframes is under consideration. 

3. We have no experience of steel making but do not see any inherent 
•difficulty in the manufacture of Steel Castings in India. We understand, 
however, that certain kinds of sand have to be imported. 

The manufacture of spring steel is handicapped by the fact that only basic 
pig is obtainable in India, the small amount of acid steel produced locally 
■being made from imported pig iron b 3 ' Ishapore, the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railwaj" at Ajmere, and the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur. 

In the British Standard Specifications Report No. 24 of 1921 the following 
specifications allow the rise of onty Acid Steel: — . • ' 

Xos. 6, 6b, 7, 7a; 

and the following allow the use ot basic Open Hearth Steel also ; — 

Nos. 6a, 6c. 

'Of these specifications — 

Nos. 6, 6a, 6b and 6c refer to Aminated Springs and Steel; therefore 
Nos. 7 and 7a refer to Volute and Helical Springs. 

It will thus be seen that the use of basic open hearth steel is allowed -in 
the alternative specifications for Laminated Springs hut not at all for Volu-te - 
and Helical Springs. 

We understand that the Railway Board do not at present accept spring 
steel made by the basic process, but that Messrs. Tata have approached the 
Railway Board on the subject. 

4. Wagons : Approximately 7J cwts. average. 

Carriage Underframes: Approximately IJ tons average. 

5. We attach herewith the statement giving such information as we can 
supply. 



SpKiMGS. SpniNO Stekt,. Stipe .toE-Wo-VEs Other Oastihos. JItjfphr Cases. 

Brackets. i 
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1925-26 . . . 242 25 646 ... 6tl 2 4‘>2 
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6. We attach herewith the statement (Enclosures I to V) giving such in- 
formation as wo can supjily. 

7. (a) We did at one time investigato the question of installing ^a steel 
;plant, but came to the conclusion that it was more economical to import the 
•castings. 

(b) Wo manufacture iron castings and the percentage of castings rejected 
as about 2 per cent. In practice the number of rejections naturally depends 
-on the typo of castings being made ; we have merely given the average. 

8. (a) Generally speaking Indian Castings are not so good as those from 
'Great Britain or the Continent but wo have had excellent castings from the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Steel Foundry at Ajmere who made flioso 
castings not by the Electric but by the Tropoonas Process. 

(h) The only Indian Spring Steel we have had experience of is that from 
the Ishaporc Gun and Shell Factory. The Steel was satisfactory, but the 
rolling and deliveries wore bad. 

9. Wo enclose copies of correspondence (Enclosures VI to XIII) which 
passed between ourselves and Messrs. Hukumchand. The correspondence 
gives the history and fate of two orders placed in 3924, and indicates why they 
are not usually invited to quote. Messrs. Hukutnehand’s representative is 
frequentlj* at, our Works, and knows when an order for rolling stock is placed 
with us, but Messrs. Hukumchand do not oven ask to be given the opportunity 
to quote. Their prices arc also unfavourable; in the Spring of 1925 wo 
obtained an omorgoncj’ supply of o\’or 2,000 solobar stiffening brackets from 
them ; we wore importing those brackets at Bs, 2-9-6 each landed, but Hukum- 
chand’s price was Its, 3-12. 


Enclosure I. 

Steel Castings. 
Year 1923. 


Item. Axle-boxes. 

Country of Origin — England. Condition — Rough castings. 
Weight — each, 3 qrs,, per set, 3 cwts. 


F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 36 shillings. 

F.o.b. cost per each 
Freight . . . . 

Insurance . . . . 

Total 


£ s. d. 
17 0 
0 1 91 
0 0 1 


1 8 lOJ each =£5-15-6 per set of 4. 


If cm. Buffer Cases. 

'Country of Origin — England. Condition — Hough castings. 

Weight — each, 2 qrs., per set 2 cwts, 3 qrs. 8 lbs. 

JF.o.b. cost per end,. — ^28 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. cost per each 0 19 6 

Freight 0 18 

Insurance . . . . . . . 0 0 1 


Total . 113 each. 


Note. — ^Landing Charge Es. 5-8 per ton. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 
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tElnclosure II. 


Steel Castings. 

Year 1924. 

Item. Axle-boxes. 

Countrj^ of Origiu — England. Condition — ^Axle-boxes, machined complete 
-with Pressed Steel, Cover Plates, Cast Iron Slides with Finger Pull Dust 
iShields and Dust Shields, Cover Plates. 

Weight — each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs. ; per set. 3 cwts. 0 qr. 8 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 49 shilings. ' ' 


F.o.b. cost per set 

Freight 

Insurance 


£ s. d. 
7 11 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 6 


Total . 8 16 per set. 


Item. Axle-boxes. 


Country of Origin — England. Condition — complete as above with bearings, 
-epecial. 

Weight — each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs. ; per set, 6 c^vts. 0 qr. 16 lbs. (Castings only). 
-F.o.b. cost per cui;. — Unable to say as bearings included. 


F.o.b. cost per set 

Fi'eight 

Insurance 


£ s. d. 

25 12 0 per set of 8. 
110 
0 19 


Total . 26 14 9 


Ttem. Buffer Oases. 


“Country of Origin — England. Condition — Castings, machined. 
Weight — each, 2 qrs. 12 lbs. ; per set, 2 cwts. 1 qr. 20 lbs. 

"F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 46 shillings (Approx.). 


F.o.b. cost per each 

Freight 

Insurance 


£ s. d. 
18 0 
0 14 
0 0 1 


Total 


19 6 each. 


Note. — ^Landing Charge Rs. 6-8 per ton. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 


■“5“OL. lY. 


E 
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Item. Buffer Plungers. 

Country of Origin — ^England. Condition — Castings, macliined. 
Weight — each, 2 qrs. 9 lbs . ; per set, 2 cwts. 1 qr. 8 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 42 shillings (Approx.), 

F.o.b. cost per each 
Freight . . 

Insurance 


s. d. 

14 6 
0 13 
0 0 1 


Total . 1 5 10 each. 


Note. — Landing Charge 2?s. 5-8 per tori. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 


Enclosure III. 


Steel Castings. 

Year 1925. 

Item. Axle-hoxes. 

Country of Origin — England. Condition — Castings, Axle-boxes, machined 
complete with Axle-boxes, Pressed Steel Cover Plates, Cast Iron Slides with- 
finger pulls. Dust Shields and Dust Shield Cover Plates but without bearings. 
Weight — each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs. ; per set, 3 cwts. 0 qr.- 8 lbs. (Axle-box only). 
F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 49 shillings. . 


F.o.b. cost per set of 4 ~ . 
Freight , . . . 

Insurance 


£ s': d. 

7 11 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 6 


Total . 8 16 per set of 4, 


Item. Solehar Stiffening Brackets. 

Country of Origin — England. Condition — Castings, undrilled. 
Weight — each, lOJ lbs. ; per set of 4, 1 qr. 14 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 33 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

.- 0 12 6 
0 0 11 
0 0 1 


F.o.b. cost per set 

Freight 

Insurance 


Total 


0 13 6 per set of 4. 



Item. Jinffcr Cases and rinngcrs. 


'Country of Oripin — Englnrid. Coiulition — Ca.stings, machined. 
Weight — each, 1 cwt. 0 qr. 7 Ihs. ; per sot, 4 ewt, ] qr. 

F.o.li. cost per cwt. — 31 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

F.o.h. cost per each . . 1 13 3 

Freight . . . . 0 2 7 

Insurance . . . . 002 


ToTAii . 1 IG 0 each, i.c., £7-4-0 per set of 4. 


Noth. — Landing Charge Its. 5-8 per ton. 
London Ofiico Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 


Enclosure lY. 

Steel Castings. 

Year 1926. 

Item. Axlc-hoxcs. 

Country of Origin — Belgium. Condition — Axle-boxes machined complete 
with Face Plates, Dust Shield Cover Plates, Ca.st Iron SHdo.s with finger pulls, 
Dust Shields, but without bearings. 

Weight — each, 3 qrs. 2 lbs, ; per .set, 3 cwt. 0 qr. 8 lbs. of 4 (Castings only). 
F.o.b. cost per cwt. — 33 shillings (Approx.). 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. co,st per set 5 10 

Freight ... 0 11 0 

Insurance . . 0 0 G 


Total . 6 12 C 


Item. Solchar Stiffening Brackets. 

Country of Origin — ^Belgium. Condition — Castings, undrilled. 
Weight — each, lOj lbs. ; per sot, 1 qr. 14 lbs. 

F.o.b. cost i)er cwt. — ^20 shillings (nearly). 

£ 3. d. 

0 1 7i 

0 0 2 

0 0 0 } 


F.o.b. cost per each 

Freight 

Insurance 


Total 


0 1 10 each or £0-7-4 per set of 4. 
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Item. Buffers. 

\ 

Country of Origin — ^England. Condition — Complete ■with Steel Springs. ■ 
Weight — each, 2 cwt. 1 qr. 23J lbs. (including Springs). 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 2& 
lbs. (without Springs). 


Cost delivered our Yard — ^Rs. 68-12 per Buffer. 

Note. — Obtained through a Calcutta Pirni, f.o.b. 
available. ^ 

price, therefore; 

Enclosure V. 

Spring Steel. 



Year 1923. 

\ 


Sizes 4"xl" and 


F.o.l). cost 

Freight 

Insurance 



Per ton. 

£ s. cl. 

. 14 7 6 

1 1 _ 4^ 

0 l’ 2? 



15 10 1 


Year 1924. 


F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insurance 

Size 4"x4". 

Per ton. 

£ s. (t. 

. 14 10 0 

1 1 41- 

0 1 li 



15 12 6 


Year 1925. 


F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insurance 

Sizes and 4"x-|" 

Per ton. 

£ s. d. 

. 14 0 0 

1 1 4T 

0 ' 0 lOi- 



15 2 3 

F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insurance 

Sizes 4"xi" and 3"x}'^ (January). 

Per ton. 

£ s. cf- 
. 14 5 10 

1 1 41. ‘ 

0 1 Oi 


15 8 3 
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Sizes and 4’'x^" tN’cvember). 


Per ton, 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. cost 13 10 0 

Freight 1 1 4f 

Insurance 0 0 lOJ - 

’ 14 12 3 


Note. — Landing Charges Rs. 5-8 per ton. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per-cent. 


Year 1926. 

Sizes 4''xt'' and 4"Xs'^ 


F.o.b. cost 
Less 2^ per cent 


Freight 

Insurance 

Size 

F.o.b. cost 

Freight 

Insurance ..... 


Per ton. 

£ 3. d. 

10 10 0 
0 6 3 (Conti- 
nental). 


10 4 9 
1 1 4i 
0 0 7i 


11 6 9 


Per ton. 

£ s. d. 

10 11 2 (Conti- 
nental). 
0 16 7^^ 

0 0 


11 8 6 


Note. — Landing Charge Rs. 6-8 per ton. 
London Office Commission 3 per cent. 
Duty 10 per cent. 
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Enclosure VI. 


(Copy.) 

No. CW. 6066-H. 


Dated 12tli February 1924. 


Thb Hukumohand Eleotbio Steel Wobks, Ld,, 
30, Clive Street, 

' Calcutta. 


Deab Sihs, 


Order No. 8870 of 192S-Zi. 

58 B. 0. Carriage Underframe Sets for E. B. B. 

We have pleasure in placing -vrith you our order for 53 sets of B. G. 
Carriage Underframes and Bogie Steel Castings at Es. 27-4-8 (Exipees Twenty- 
seven, annas four and pies eight only) per cwt. delivered our Yard, Howrah. 
Each set consists of the following;' — 

1. 4 Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 91A. 

2. 4 Bottom Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 92. 

3. 8 Bolster Side Bearing Blocks, Sheet No. 93. 

4. 4 Bottom Side Bearers, Sheet No. 128A. 

5. 4 Top Side Bearers, Sheet No. 130A. 

6. 4 Queenposts (Solebar), 2 R.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 344. 

7. 4 Queenposts (Longitude), 2 R.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 346. 

8. 16 Auxiliary Bearings Spring Boxes, Sheet No. 129. 

With reference to Items 6, 7 and 8, the manufacture of these items should 
not be commenced until further instructions are received from us. We un- 
derstand you can guarantee delivery of 16 complete sets of Castings in from 
6 to 6 weeks from receipt of this order. 

We shall be pleased if your representative will call to see the Manager of 
our C. and W. Department when our manufacturing programme can be dis- 
cussed and arrangements made with you and confirmed regarding our definite 
monthly requirements. 

We enclose herewith one ferro of each of the drawings above mentioned. 

Yours faithfully. 


(Sd.) 


A.ccompts. 8 ferns. 


Managing Agents. 



Enclosure VII, 


(Copy,) 

THE PIONEER ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY. 

, , Calcutta, 16tli February 1924. 


Messrs. Burn & Co., Ln., 

Howrah. 


Dear Sirs, 


Order No. 8870 of 192$-2U. 

53 B. G. TTnderframe Sets — -E. B. By. 

We have to acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of your valued order for 
steel castings as detailed in your letter of the 12th instant at Rs. 27-4-8 per 
cwt. delivered your yard, Howrah. 

We note you do not require us to commence work on Items 6, 7 and 8 
until we receive further instructions from you. 

We undertake to supply 16 complete sets of castings in 5 to 6 weeks from 
date of receipt of this order and thereafter at the rate of 15 complete set's 
per month until completion. 

Assuring you of our most careful attention to your requirements. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, 
(Sd.) F. G. WILLIAMS, 

Manager. 


Enclosure VIII. 


(Copy.) 

No. CW. 7488-H. 


The Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, Ld., 
30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dated 10th April 1924. 


Dear Sirs, 

. Order No. 8871 of. 192S-2i. 

53 B. G. Carriage Underframe Sets for 0. and B. By. 

We have pleasure in placing with you our order for 53 sets of B. G. 
Carriage Underframes and Bogie Steel Castings at Rs. 27-4-8 (Rupees Twenty- 
seven, annas four and pies eight only) per cwt. delivered our Yard, Howrah. 
Each set consists of the following: 

1. 4 Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 91A. 

2. 4 Bottom Bolster Spring Bearings, Sheet No. 92. 



"3. 8 Bolster Side Bearing Blocks, Sheet No. 93. 

4. 4 Bottom Side Bearers, Sheet No. 128A. 

5. 4 Top Side Bearers, Sheet No. 130A. 

6. 4 Queenposts (Solebar), 2 R.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 344. 

7. 4 Queenposts (Longitude), 2 H.H. and 2 L.H., Sheet No. 345. 

Referring to Items 6 and 7, the manufacture of these fittings should iiot 
the commenced until further instructions are received from us. 

The Sheet Numbers mentioned above are already with you having been 
sent with our order No. 8870 ot 12tii February 1924. 

■\Ve have approached the Controller of Inspection, Calcutta Circle, and he 
has agreed to inspect these fittings at your Works prior to despatch. We 
-shall be pleased, therefore, if you will arrange not to despatch any castings 
to our Works until they have been passed by the Inspection Department. 


Yours faithfully, 
fSd.) 


Managing Agents. 


Enclosure IX. 


(Copy.) 

No. CW. 316-H. 


Dated 15th May 1924. 


;The Htjkumohan-d Electric Steel Works, Ld., 

30, Clive Street, 


Dear Sirs, 


Calcutta. 


OI8S70 CTF. 192S-2J,. 

58 B. G. Underframes for the E. B. By. 

"We are arranging to return you 15 cast steel Bolsters which will not 
■machine up to the dimensions circled in red on our sheet drawing No. 91A 
•enclosed herewith. 

Please note this is the first selection made from the castings that have 
heen supplied up to date. ' 


Yours faithfully. 


fSd.) 


Managing Agents. 


Enclosure I. 


Copy sent to D. 0. and C. W. S. to arrange immediate despatch to the 
TTukumchand Electric Works. 
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Enclosure X. 


(Copy.) 

No. GW. 3699-H. 

Dated 22nd October 1924_> 




The Htjktjmohand Eeeothio Steel Works, Ld., 
30, Olive Street, 


Dear Sirs, 


Calcutta . 


Steel Castings for Carriage Underframes. 

We shall be much obliged if you will arrange to expedite delivery of 
another 20 sets of Queenposts for the above Underframes as the work will be- 
seriously held up for the want of this material. 

We shall require 15 sets of large Queenposts right and left hand and also 
12 sets of short Queenposts right hand only for the November output of 
Underframes. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) 


Managing Agents. 


Enclosure XI. 


(Copy.) 

No. S. P. 4172-H. 


Dated 14th November 1924. 


The Hukxjmohand Electric Steel Works, Ld., 
30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 

Orders Nos. 8870 and 8871. 

Steel Castings for Carriage Underframes. 

We have to address you regarding the exceedingly serious position created 
by your failure to deliver the steel castings required for the carriage under- 
frames we are making for the E. B. and 0. and R. Railways. You gave us 
an undertaking to deliver 16 complete sets of castings within 5 to 6 weeks 
from date of receipt of order and to continue deliveries at the rate of 15 
underframe sets thereafter. Had you adhered to this guarantee Items 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 of our orders would have been completed by the end of September 
and 65 sets of Items 6 and 7 would have been delivered by this date. 

We have underframes in our shops which we cannot place on their wheels 
for want of Queenposts, others are entirely finished but cannot be despatched 
for want of side bearers and the whole output of underframes is now entirely 
dependent upon your deliveries. 
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As this cannot be tolerated indefinitely we have to advise you we have to- 
day cabled to England and have placed orders for 30 complete sets of cast- 
ings there and we herewith cancel 30 complete sets of castings from you, that 
is, in place of the two orders totalling 106 sots; and we now ask you to sup- 
ply 76 sets only. In the meanwhile we must insist upon better deliveries 
and we must advise you that should our monthly despatches be held up we 
shall recover the amount of our losses from your bills. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 

Managing Agents. 

Enclosure XII. 

(Copy.) 


THE HHKTJMCHAND ELECTEIC STEEL WOEKS. 


Messes. Been & Co., Ln., 


Deae Sins, 


Howrah. 


Calcutta, 20th November 1924. 


Yoiir Orders Nos. 8870 and 8871. Steel Gadings for Bogie Underfmmes. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 14th instant and 
note with great regret that you propose to cancel 30 complete sets of the 
above castings. Your decision to do so involves us in heavy 'financial loss, 
as practically all the castings required to complete the order have been made 
and we are now working a double shift on them in order to complete the 
whole order by December 31st, 1924. 

We attach a statement showing the numbers actually cast, the numbers • 
delivered and the balance due on each item. From this you will see that with 
the exception of the Queenposts and Top Side Bearers, all the castings have 
been made. They have also passed through the annealing and cleaning opera- 
tions and now only require the heads to be removed and some slight further 
fettling operation to complete them ready for delivery. 

It is only a very short time ago that we received from you extra patterns 
for Queenposts and Top Side Bearers to enable us to speed up deliveries of 
these components. These extra patterns together with the double shift we 
are now working will enable us to complete these components also by Decem- 
ber 31st, 1924. We ask for no consideration from you regarding any com- 
ponents which have not actually been made. We do, however, crave your 
indulgence in the matter of the large stock of castings made to your order 
and lying at our Works and rapidly approaching completion. 

We are confident we can complete the whole order before any castings 
can be obtained from England, and this being the case, there appears to be 
nothing gained in the matter of deliveries by ordering now from Home. We, 
therefore, request you to be so good as to reconsider your decision in the 
matter and permit us to continue to deliver our castings as they are com- 
pleted. 

Thanking you and assuring you of our best services, 


We are. Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully. 

For Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, 


(Sd.)' 


Manager. 
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Enclosure XIII. 


(Copy.) 

No. S. P. 4305-H. 


21st November 1924. 


The Hdkumchand Electmo Steel Wokks, Ld., 
30, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Deab Sibs, 


Our Orders 8870 and 8871. 

"We are in receipt of your letter, dated the 20th, regarding our decision to 
order 30 sets of steel castings from England and cancel 30 of the overdue 
sets ordered from you. 

N As you are aware you guaranteed to deliver 15 sets per month but you 
have only averaged 5 sets. For months past we have been seriously delas'ed 
by the non-fulfilment of your promises. Various members of our staff have 
seen you time after time about these castings, many promises .have been made 
but not kept. We have assisted you in all ways possible, our staff have given 
you technical assistance, we have cut off the headers for you, we have sent our 
own carts to take deliveries and we have made patterns for you but in spite 
of all this our output of underframes has been and is still being held up solely 
for want of your supplies. Finally to safeguard ourselves and to make cer- 
tain we would at least finish the last 30 sets without undue delays we decided 
to order elsewhere. 

In regard to our action causing you heavy financial loss we would point 
out that yoiir failure to deliver the goods has and is causing us severe finan- 
cial loss. We would also remind you that these castings are standard articles 
and should we (as we hope to do) secure further orders for underframes we will 
take these off your hands provided the type has not been altered in the mean- 
while. Should we progress so fast with our underframe orders that we re- 
quire more sets of casting before the Home supplies arrive we will place orders 
with you for as many complete sets of casting as we require. We would point 
out that the best way to bring this condition about is for you to complete your 
76 sets with as little delay as possible. 

We very much regret we are unable to alter our decision which was only 
put into effect after it appeared absolutely necessary. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) 


Managing Agents, 
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<3) Ldfci /lom ihc Indian Standard Waqon Compaiiy, Limited, and Burn 
and Company, Limited, dated 6th July 1926. 

We have pleasure in forwarding herewith our replies to your questionnaire 
■on wagons and underframes. 

We regret that we have not been able to supply these statements earlier, 
hut we have endeavoured not merely to supply the information required, but 
also to marshal the labyrinthic detail into a self-interpretative form. 

As examples of how we keep our order cost accounts we forward two cost 
sheets* of two orders for 106 underframes, which were executed simultaneous- 
ly. We should he obliged if jmu would regard these cost sheets as confidential 
because they exhibit information that would he of value to competitors; also, 
being isolated from the context of overhead expenses as distinct from oncost, 
erroneous conclusions might he drawn from them. 


Statement le questionnaire regarding costs and finance of wagons and under- 

frames. 

It will be seen that in all cases it has not been possible to cast the figures 
exactly in the form prescribed by the Board ; nevertheless every endeavour 
has been made to satisfv the spirit rather than the letter of questionnaire. 


Works costs. 

Methods of ascertaining costs may be broadly divided into two types : — - 

fl) Process costing and 

(2) Job or order costing. 

The former method is applicable to coal mining, pig iron and steel manufac- 
ture, chemical manufacture, etc., in such industries the process of manufac- 
ture is continuous for regular periods of time and definite factory orders lose 
their identity and become part of a large volume of production. 

On the other hand Engineering Firms, Building Contractors, etc., employ 
the job or order method because the order is the natural and tangible basis 
upon which the elements of cost should be charged. 

When the process method is applicable, the accounts are closed at regular 
intervals, say once a month, the total cost of the process during that period 
ascertained, and then divided by the units of output during that period. 

But an order cost is not closed until the job is finished, and to take wagon 
building as an instance, at the end of any given financial period it is possible 
for the order cost to include the following : — 

fl) Cost of so many completed wagons. 

<'2) Cost of finished but unassembled parts. 

(3) Cost of partly finished parts. 


Overhead expenses. 

There is a further difference between process costing and job costing. In 
the former case, circumstances are such that all expenses can he identified 
^vith and debited to the single process and product, hut in the case of Engineer- 
ing more than one order is in process' of manufacture at any one time and 
the overhead expenses have to be rateably distributed over all the orders and 
at the end of the financial year a certain portion of the overhead is carried 
forward in the value of work-in-progress. 


* Not printed. 
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Tlie overlieact expenses are distributed by means of an oncost which is the 
ratio between Overhead expenses and the total direct wages of the plant 
when running at ifs normal capacity. The Overhead expenses of a business 
tend to stabilise and the volume of business to fluctuate ; if the oncost employed 
i\-ere the ratio between the Overhead expenses and the actual volume _ of 
.direct wages then the oncost would vary from month to month and during 
periods of trade depression the oncost would be high, the business would lose 
orders and the work-in-progress carried forward as an asset at the end of the 
■financial period would be artificially inflated. It will be seen therefore that 
by basing oncosts on the normal capacity of a plant, the Overhead charges 
.account shews surpluses and deficits which would other'wise be smuggled into 
work-in-progress. 

Statements of cost. 

Wo forward specimen copies* of our costs in the form in which they are 
actually kept. The material has been analysed in the manner prescribed. 
With the exception of " labour ” which is a direct debit to the order and 
.shewn as such, the “ cost above materials ” and “ Overhead charges ” referred 
to in the questionnaire has been expressed as an oncost as previously explained. 

In order to meet your request that the information in regard to Works 
costs should be supplied for “ Official years,” we have allocated the job costs 
between Government financial years on the basis of the number of wagons or 
underframes turned out in each of such years. The costs have next been sum- 
marised and tabulated to show the total cost of vehicles in each Government 
financial year. To these annual costs we have added the losses on charges 
during the same period. 

We also give details of our Overhead expenses, and though for reasons 
previously stated they are not in the exact form prescribed, we trust they 
will serve the purpose you have in mind. 

Bloch. 

The rates of depreciation taken on the block are as follows : — 

3 per cent, on Buildings. 

7 per cent, on Machinery. 

10 per cent, on Furniture and Fittings and Motor Vehicles. 

The above rates of depreciation include no allow ance for obsolescence which 
usually anticipates the destruction of the plant due to wear and tear. The 
keener the competition the greater grow's the necessity of substituting improved 
plant for old, irrespective of what the actual physical condition of the old 
plant might be. Burn and Company, Limited, have endeavoured to pursue a 
very conservative and prudent policy in this respect, and the I. S. W. have 
reduced their block in view of the large decline in values subsequent to the 
War. Obsolescence, unlike depreciation, cannot be legislated for by hard and 
fast flat r'ates ; machines must be dealt with individually, but it is impossible 
ito neglect this dominant factor and be able to face competition from Europe, 

Working capital. 

Working capital is not a constant save in ideal and very hypothetical 
.circumstances. 

The following are the factors which determinate the amount of working 
•capital required at any one time : — ® 

(1) Length of period of manufacture. 

(2) Turnover. 

(•3) Terms of purchase. 

(4) Terms of sale. 

(5) Facilities for converting current assets into cash. 

(6) Seasonal variations. 


* Not printed. 
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The operation and interaction of the foregoing factors is clearly illustrated 
in the statements of working capital actually employed. 

If the suppliers of raw material and fittings always kept- to their promised 
' deliveries, if the railways always supplied wheels and. axles in good time and 
plans and programmes were never disturbed then the working capital of 
Burn and Company, Limited, would be between Bs. 12 and Es. 14 lakhs and 
that of Indian Standard Wagon Companj’', Limited, between Es. 14 and Es. 16 
lakhs, but to these figures a factor of safety of at least 2 lakhs should in all 
cases be added. 

In the case of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, the working^ 
capital is provided in three ways : — , 

(1) Tata material is financed by 90 day bills. 

(2) Bank overdrafts are obtained.* 

(3) And more recently, undistributed profits have assisted. 

Tile fjuestionnoiie seems to indicate that the Boaid had in mind the 
provision of working capital by means of debenture loans. But so precarious 
seems the future of the wagon industry that we have no doubt whatever that 
it would be impossible for the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, 
to raise a debenture loan unless it was guaranteed by Burn and Company, 
or unless the Government of India guaranteed to place, or rather placed with 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, definite orders sufficient to 
keep the Works in constant employment for say five years. 

The Eailwaj’- Board have recentl 5 ' advised us that jn view of the change 
in design of the standard wagon, instead of calling for tenders in May or 
June this .year as previously promised the call for tenders would he postponed 
indefinitely as the drawings would not be ready until October. The action 
of the Eaihia.v Board has three results — 

(1) All existing jigs and special tools will have to bo scrapped and new 

oue.s made. 

(2) The orders at present in hand will have to bo slowed down to 

prevent a repetition of the 1923 hiatus and the consequent dis- 
bandment of our labour force. 

(3) Much time and expense will have to be expended in manufacturing 

experiments on the now designs. 

The Standards Committee Eeport was printed in December 1925, that is 
to say two months before Sir Charles Innes announced in the assejnbly that 
with the idea of assisting Indian Manufacturers tenders would be called for 
in May or June 1926. 

In the circumstances and in view of the fact that the designs are untried 
and unproved in manufacture, we think that the Government should place 
orders for the old I. E. C. A. type sufficient to bring the transition stage. 

If a new rolling stock company was being floated at the present time we 
do not think a return of less than 10 per cent, on the capital invested would 
attract investors; therefore we do not think it unreasonable to expect not 
less than 8 per cent, on the capital invested, after making proAnsion for 
depreciation which is a woi-king charge and not merelj' an allocation of 
profits. 

So precarious has been the fortunes of the rolling stock industry in 
India that Burn and Company, Limited, prudently took the precaution of 
reducing their Carriage and Wagon Department block to as low a figure as 
possible. In the case of Burn and Company, Limited, the replacement value 
of the block, and not the book value thereof, should be considered. 

In the case of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, the Avork- 
ing capital is obtained chiefly by short term loans, and in the case of Burn 
and Company, Limited, by internal arrangements, so that in both cases the- 
working capital should be considered as an extension of their ordinary share- 
capital, and the assessment of profit made in the same way. 


* On Avhich we pay Bank Eate but Avith a minimum of 6 per cent. 
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Schedule No. 1. 


Desceiption. 

■■ 

Eor 49'/ 

For 76 Hn- 

Total. 

Wagons. 

derframes. 

Direct Labour 

Psi 

Es. 

Es. 


• 2,88,675 

1,22,876 

4,11,551 

Power 

1,74,157 



74,638 

2,48,795 

Duel 

1,13,067 



48,466 

1,61,523 ' 

Eepairs — 



Building 

2,027 

869 

2.896 

Machinery' 

56,280 

24,120 

80,400- 

Electric 

4,234 



1,816 

6,049 

General Work . 

96,305 

41,274 

* • • • 

1,37,579 

Non-Productive Wages . " 

Other Orders 

. 1,14,037 

296 

18, 873- 

1,62,910 


127 

423- 

Supervision — 

1 



Europeans . . . , 

81,761 

' 33,041 

■1,16,802 

Anglo-Indians and Indians 

80,637 

34,569 

1,15,196 

Sii^y Works Charges (as per Schedule I 

80,701 

34,686 

1,15,287 

Jigs, Dies and Tools . 

34,491 

13,824 



48,315 

Despatching Charges . 

350 

2,519 

2,869 

Total 

11,27,018 

4,83.577 

16,10,595 

Schedule No. 2. 


Desoeiptiok. 

h'or 497 
Wagons. I 
70%. 

Por 76 
IndeiTi-ames. 
30%. 

Total. 

Depreciation— 



~ — ' — , . — 

Buildings 

>• Es. 

6,850 

Es. 

2,935 

tlS 

CO 

CO 

Machineiy 

Other Plants , 

41,364 

2,915 

17,728 

59,092 

Head OfBce Charges — 

1,245 

4,160 

•Managing Agency Pees 

8,002 

3.429 

11,431 

C. 0. Ex2)enses 

29,915 

12,821 

42,736 

Total 

The above fififurfic dn 

89,046 

38,158 

1,27,204 
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Schedule No. 1. 

Cost above Materials, 1923-24. 


Description. 

For 248 
Wagons. 

For 104 
Underframes. 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Direct Labour 

1,21,725 

1,49,009 

2,70,734 

Power . . • • • V 

1,30,417 

1,06,705 

2,37,122 

Duel ... 

81,142 

66,389 

1,47,531 

Repairs — 

Buildings ..... 

1,242 

1,017 

2,269 

Machinery 

33,998 

27,816 

. 61,814 

Electric ...... 

3,245 

2,656 

5,901 

General Work 

68,143 

55,754 

1,23,897 

Non-Productive Wages 

87,663 

71,633 

1,69,186 

Other Orders .... 

65 

' 63 

118 

Supervision — 



1,06,789 

Europeans , , . 

58,734 

48,065. 

Anglo-Indians and Indians 

58,263 

47,669 

1,05,932 

Sundry Works Charges (as per Sche- 

53,796 

66,750 

1,19,645 

dule lA). 

Jigs, Dies and Tools .... 

4,183 

“ 12,455 

16,038 

Despatching Charges 

223 

783 

' 1,006 

Total 

7,02,728 

6,56,744 

13,58,472 


Schedule No. 2. 

Overhead Charnes, 1933-24. 


Description. 

For 248 
Wagons. 

46 % 

For 104 
Uudei'frames. 
65% 

TdlAL. 

Depreciation — 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Buildings 

4,345 

6,304 

9,649 

Machinery ..... 

27,067 

33,070 

60,127 

Other Plants ..... 

1,554 

1,901 

3,455 

Head Ofiice Charges — 

Managing Agencj" Fees 

9,720 1 

1 

11,880 

21,600 

C. 0. Expenses .... 

14,968 

18,295 

33,263 

Total 

57,644 

70,450 

1,28,094 


Tlie a'bove figures do not include interest on our Working Capital which we 
estimate at Rs. 14 lakhs. 


















, Allocation of Cost, 1924-25 {^Revised). 
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Schedule No. 1 

Cost above Materials, 192i-25. 


' Description. 

For Sdl 
Wagons. 

For 95 

Undcrfinines. 

Total. 

Direct Labour ..... 

Es. 

I,e9,;t83 

Ks, 

1,12,890 

Ks. 

2,82,278 

Power 

1,10,092 

73,794 

1,84,486 

Fuel 

08,098 

46,400 

1,13,498 

Eepaire — 

Euildings ..... 

1,703 

1,136 

2,838 

Machinery' . . . . 

34,275 

22,850 

57,125 

Electric ...... 

3,495 

2,330 

5,825 

General Work ..... 

73,720 

49,151 

1,22,877 

Non- Ib'oductive Wages 


68,043 

1,46,106 

Other Orders ..... 

97 

65 

102 

Supervision — 

Europeans . . . - . 

02,208 

41,472 

1,03,680 

Anglo-Indians and Indians 

02,113 

41,409 

1,03,522 

Sundry- Works Charges (as per Schedule 

07,444 

'44,963 

1,12.407 

lA). 

Jigs, Dies and Tools .... 

14,698 

11,762 

26,860 

Desj)atching Charges .... 

109 

602 

611 

Total 

7,65,004 

5,05,771 

12,60,776 


Schedule No. 2. 


Overhead Charges, 1924-23. 


Description. 

For .397 
Wagons. 
00%. 

For 96 
Underframes. 
40%. i 

Total. 

Depreciation — 

Es. 

1 

■ Es. 

Es. 

Buildings ..... 

5,080 

3,786 

9,460 

Machinery ^ . 

37,453 

24,970 

62,439 

Other Plants ..... 
Head Office Charges — 

1,582 

1,058 

2,640 

Managing Agency Fees 

11,160 

7,440 

18,600 

V. 0. Expenses 

19,840 

13,226 

33.066 

Total 

75,726 

50,480 

1,26,211 


The above figures do not include interest on our "Working Capital which we 
estimate at Es. 14 lakhs. 
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Schedule No. 1. 


Cost dbovc UfatendlS) 192S-26t 


Description. 

For 416 
Wagons. 

For 61 
Under- 
frames 
Normal. 


Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Direct Lahour .... 

1,56,352 

93,413 

2,909 

2.52,674 

Power ... 

93,163 

55,6'il 

1,503 

1,50,272 

Fuel .... 

52,358 

31,240 

844 

. 84,432 

Eepairs — 

3,640 



6,194 

56,326 

Buildings .... 

2,292 

62 

Machinci^’ 

36,164 

21,531 

563 

Electric . .... 

3,686 

2,1.99 

59 

5,944 

General "Work .... 

65,237 

36,961 

1,053 


Non-Productive Wages 

80,696 

48,157 

1,302 


Other Orders .... 

8‘i 

.51 

1 


Supervision — 





Europeans .... 

56,764 

33,876 

915 

91,555 

Anglo-Indians and Indiana 

59,106 

35 274 

954 

95,83fr 

Sundry Works charges (ns per 

69,091 

41,232 

1,114 

1,11,437 

Schedule 1-A). 

.Tigs, Die’s and Tools . 

14,131 

3,463 


■n 

Despatching Charges . 

47 

126 

72 


Total 

6,90,768 

4,07,466 

11,371 

11,09,605 


Schedule No. 2. 


Overhead Charges, 192o-2C. 


Description. 

I'or 418 
Wagons. 

62 por cent. 

For 81 
Under- 
frames 
Normal. 

37 per cent. 

For 26 
Undor- 
frnmes 
Normal. 

1 per cent. 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Depreciation - 

Bnildings , . , 

Machinery 

Other Plants .... 

5,845 

39,321 

2,251 

3,465 

23,466 

1,344 

94 

634 

36 

9,424 

63,421 

3,631 

Head OfSoo Charges — 

Managing Agency Fees . 

C. 0. Expenses 

34,136 

28,831 

8,436 

17,206 

226 

465 

22,800 

46,502 

Total 

90,384 

53,937 

1,457 

1,45,778 


The ahovo figures do uot include interest cn our 'Workiuo Capital which wo estimate at 
Eb. 14 lakhs. 


























Schedule l-A. 

Sundry Charges. 
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Analysis of Carriage Underframes and Bogies and Wagons completed 

and billed. 

Year 1922-23. 


107 Underfrauics and 214 Bogies 
30 „ .. ”0 „ 
460 A-2 Type Wagons . 


B. G 
iil. G. 

B. G. 


40 C-2 „ 

-500 A-1 „ 


Year 1923-24. 

"121 Undevfi'aines and 242 Bogies 
67 A-1 Wagons . • . > • 

100 A-2 „ . . • • 

160 M. A-2 „ • • • 

40 C-3 „ .... 

10 Undei'fvames .and ’20 Bogies 


B. G. 


ii 


M. G. 

B. G. 


M. G. 


Year 1924-25. 

139 Undevframes and 278 Bogies . 

33 Bogies L. S. 0. Wagons . 

196 C-2 Wagons . • • • 

650 A-2 „ . . . • • 

loO 51. A-2 Wagons . . . • 


B. G. 


• if 


if 


• » 

M. G. 


Year 1925-26. 

560 A-2 Wagons • . B. ( 

63 Underframes and 106 Bogies ...... » 

26 Underframes only ........ » 



Enclosure 5. G, W. Department Chargt 
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Enclosure 8. Allocation of Calcutta Office General Charges. 
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Totai. . 1,42,453 ' 1,10.876 ( 1,10.220 ' 1,65.007 
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Enclosure 10. "Capitalization. 

Capital Authorized, Issued and Subscribed. 

0,000 7 jicr cent. Preference Shnres of Es. 100 each, fully paid 

up . . . . , 

7,000 7 per cent. Preference Shnres of Es. 100 each, fully paid 
«P • 

15.000 0 per cent. Preference .Shares of Es. 100 each, fully paid 

up ’ • 

42.000 Ordinary Shnres of Es. 100 each, fully paid up 


Rs, a. p- 
6,00,000 0 0 

7,00,000 0 0 

15.00. 000 0 0 

42.00. 000 0 0 


70,00,000 0 0 



statement (f C. Tp". Block, {hevlscd.) 
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Bepkcomout Value . 16,94,000 0,88,305 ie,G-l,108 10,000 39,56,413 ' 17,208 1,24,807 , 1,( UO 1,43,015 



Enclosure]. - TMJE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON 00., LID. 

Costs of TFctffon Orders, 
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iiiicloBurc 3 . Chafgts Account. 
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(4) Letter from Messn. Burn and Company and the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company, Limited, dated the 17th Jnly 192C, to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board. 

We enclose kerewitli for your information copy of our letter OM. 1819/ H, 
and OM./W-1239 of IStli instant addressed to the Secretary, Railway Board, 
re change in design of standard wagons. 


Ko. OM. 1819/H. 

The Secretary, 
Railway Board, 
Simla. 


15th July 1926. 


Dear Sir, 


Your letter No, 3420-S. of the 25th ultimo. 

Change in the design of the Standard TFapons. 

We beg to acknowledge your above letter in which you advise us of your 
decision to abandon I R 0 A designs for rolling stock wholly and immeditely. 
We greatly appreciate your offer to call for tenders for metre gauge stock to 
enable us to retain our labour but we point out that we are laid out primarily 
for the manufacture of broad gauge stock, and that our labour forces are 
not so versatile that they can, in a matter of months, change over from the 
manufacture of I R 0 A broad gauge to metre gauge stock and back 
again from I R 0 A metre gauge stock and to broad gauge stock of an entirely 
new design. Further, in the case of metre gauge stock output is hampered 
and restricted by the difficulty of obtaining in sufficient numbers, broad gauge 
vehicles of a type suitable for the transportation of the finished metre gauge 
wagons to their destination. 

Whilst we have no desire to magnify the difficulties with which the industry 
is now faced, we submit that if the Railway Board do not maintain conti- 
nuity in the construction of broad gauge stock during the period of transition 
from IROAtoIRS designs, the industry will receive a blow which orders 
for metre gauge stock will not avert. 

The Railway Board would be rendering the wagon industry signal service 
if thej' could see their way clear to jilace with us orders for 400 broad gauge 
I R 0 A wagons, we trust that this solution to a difficult problem will commend 
itself favourably to the Board. 

We would remind you that neither your letter No. 35-S. of the 8th July 
1925, nor the public confirmation thereof by the Hon’ble Sir Charles Innes in 
the Assembly in February last, contained any hint or warning that a radical 
change in the designs of rolling stock was in the immediate contemplation of the 
Cover lime nt of India. 

We have -carefully examined the IRS designs: until sample wagons are 
built it is not possible to say whether they have any latent defects from a 
manufactui’ing point of view (as was the case with the original I R C A 
designs), but new lists of materials and quantities will have to be prepared 
before we can tender for wagons or order materials when orders are placed; 
all our existing jigs and 80 per cent, of our dies are rendered obsolete and 
will have to be redesigned. 

The period between the receipt of the detail drawings and the commence- 
ment of the manufacture of the IRS wagons is likely to be still further pro- 
ti’acted by the fact that Home Manufacturers rarely .keep to their promised 
deliveries of fittings. For example, we received your last order in December 
last, and we immediately cabled Home for fittings such as vacuum brake work 
and axle-boxes, etc., the Home Manufacturers promised to deliver the first 
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consignments by the Ist March this year, hut the Consignments did not arrive 
until the middle of June. We fear that the alternation of the standard 
designs will mean still further delays as new patterns will have to be made in 
connection with the central bufiBng gear. 

So extensive is the work to be done before manufacture of the IRS stock 
can be embarked upon, that if detail drawings and specifications will mot 
be ready before October next, we are of the opinion that output will not bo 
established before July 1927 j we sincerely trust, therefore, that every effort 
Avill be made to accelerate the completion of the detail drauungs and that you 
will furnish us copies at the earliest possible moment. 

In conclusion we beg to state that we shall be very pleased to build the 
sample wagons upon a cost plus 10 per cent, profit basis. 

In the above circumstances we do very seriously expect that the Board will 
give their sympathetic consideration to the suggestion of placing sufficient 
I R C A B. Gr. Wagons to enable us to keep our labour together and save us 
from financial loss. 


Yours faithfully, 

BURN AND COMPANY, 

Managing Agents. 
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iS) Letter from Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, dated July 1926. 

As requested Tve beg to submit herewith a statement computed from our 
tender for 53 94' 6" spans open type girders for North Western Railway sub- 
mitted on 12th October last. We also enclose a letter received from the Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway, showing the prices at which the order was 
placed at Home. 

It will be seen how we have arrived at the Home Manufacturers fabrication 
cost which we calculate in this instance to be Rs. 68 per ton against the Rs. 72-8 
per ton given in our former representations. 

We may point out that this contract may be considered as a special case 
inasmuch as the cost of fabrication would be higher than the average plate 
girder span. 


Enclosure No. 1. 


53 Spans of 94' 6" fob Noeth Westebn Raibway. 


Total weight of one girder 2h tons. 

6 pieces of Boom averaging 2J tons each and 32 feet long, and the other 
•9 tons, in pieces about 10''6" long, weighing 6 cwts. to ^ ton each. 

(If shipped rivetted up complete in 3 pieces, weight of each piece, 8 tans.) 


Home price c.i.f. Karachi 22-4 tons at £16-8-6 . 
Less freight 13' 4 tons at £3-10-0 .... 
Less freight 9-0 tons at' £2-0-0 . . . . 

P*o.b. Home Port 

C.i.f. price 225 c^vt. of sections at £7-7-0 per ton 
C.i.f. price 237 cwt. of plates at £8-2-0 per ton . 
C.i.f. price 36 cwt. of rivets at £14-0-0 per ton . 
Paint - . 


Freight 24-9 tons at £1-2-6 . 


Fabricated materials f.o.b. Home Port 
Freight and materials . - / • 

Cost of fabrication 

Cost of fabrication per ton = ^ = 6 - 15 . 

Exchange 1 — 6 5/32=Rs. 68 per ton. 


'£ 

i. 

d. 

367 

18 

2 

64 

18 

0 

303 

0 

2 

82 

13 

9 

95 

19 

7 

25 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

215 

17 

4 

28 

0 

3 

187 

17 

1 

303 

0 

2 

187 

17 

1 

116 

3 

1 


Note. — ^The weights of raw materials include 10 per cent, for wastage. 
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Unclosure No. 2. 


(Copy.) , 

NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Empress Road, Lahore, 
Dated 4th February 1926, 

No. 54-W./5. 

Fbom 

The Chief Enoineeb, 

To 

The Managing Agents, 

Burn & Co.' Ld., Howrah. 

Tender for girders required for Jhelum Bridge. 


Beau Sies, 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. O. B. W. / 
5533 /S., dated the 13th January 1926, I beg to give below the rates at which 
the English tender for 53 girders required for strengthening the Jhelum Bridge 
on Lahore and Rawalpindi Section of the Railway were accepted : — 

1. Girders at £16-8-6 per ton. 

2. Troughing at £14-9-0 per ton. c.i.f. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sd.) 


for Chief Engineer.. 
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(6) Letter from the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and Burn 
and Company, Limited, dated 27th Jidy 1926. 

Wagons and TJnderfeames. 

e beg to forward herewith our replies to most of the qiiestious raised 
at our oral examination on Wednesday. Replies to the remaining queries 
will he sent in due course as and when they are completed. 

Question 1. 

Please supply a comparison of Hukumchaud’s latest price with Con- 
tinental price for solebar stiffener brackets given on page 298. 


Answer. 


Hukumchaud price Rs. 3 each quoted 26th May 1926. 

Belgian price Re. 1-3-9 each 7 n *. i 

British price Rs. 2-9-6 each j Current. I 


Question 2. 

When did you first start importing castings from the Continent? 


In December 1924. 


Answer. 


Question S. 

How far would the price of the wagon be effected by the imposition of 
2-5 per cent, on the castings? 


Answer. 

(a) The effect on an A-2 wagon price would be as follows; — 
Castings for A-2 Type Wagons. 


Article. 

EritisL. 

Continental. 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Axle-boxes without bearings 

129 7 11 

85 7 10 

Solebar stiffening brackets . . . , . 

10 7 0 

5 16 1 

Buffer cases and plungers ...... 

117 0 0 

107 4 9 

(Including 10 per cent.) 

( — )1/11 , . . . 

266 14 11 
23 5 9 

198 11 8 
18 1 1 

25 per cent. .... 

233 9 2 
68 6 4 

180 10 7 
46 2 8 

With 25 per cent. .... 

10 per cent. .... 

291 15 6 
266 14 11 

225 13 3 
198 11 8 

Difference . 

• 

35 0 7 

•27 1 7 
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(b) The effect on a 0-2 wagon' price would he as follows; — 


Oasthigs for G-2 Type Wagons. 


Article. 

1 

British. 

Continental. 




Es. A. - p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Aile-boxes without bearings 


• 

129 7 11 

85 7 10 

Solebar stiffening brackets . 

• • 

• 

20 14 0 

11 14 2 

Buffer case and plungers 

• • 

i 

117 0 0 

107 4 9 

(Including 10 per cent.) 

« 

1 

267 5-11 

204 10 9 

( - )1/11 

• 

• 

24 4 11 

18 9 8 




243 1 0 

186 1 1 

26 per cent. 

* « 


*60 12 3 

46 8 3 

AVitli 25 per cent. 

« * 



232 9 4 

„ 10 per cent. 

• ' • 

• 


204 10 9 


Difference 

• 

36 7 4 

27 14 7 





- 


Question 4- 

What is total weight of forgings on an A-2 and C-2 wagons? 

Anstver. 

(a) AVeight of finished forgings for one A-2 type wagon. 

Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 

69 2 0 

(h) AA^eight of finished forgings for one 0-2 type wagon. 

Owts. Qrs. Lbs. 

39 1 0 

Question 5. 

Please give comparative prices Drawbar Hooks, Brake Beams and Screw 
Couplings in^ 1923 and 1925. 
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Answer. 


(o) Drawbar Hooks (2 per wagon). 






1928. 


1925. 




Sterling. Ex. 

Sterling. 

Ex. 



• 

£ s. d. s. d. Ha. a. p. 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

Es. A, 

p. 

C.i.f. price 

, 1 9 2 1 6 38 13 8 

2 9 6 

1 6 

33^ 0 

0- 

Landing 

. 0 4 0 



0 4 

& 

Landed cost without dutj' per 
wagon set . . . . 39 1 8 



33 4 

6- 

(h) Brake Beams (2 per wagon). 






1923. 


1925. 




Sterling. Ex. 

Sterling. 

Ex. 




£ s. d. s. d. Es. A. p. 

£ f. d. 

s. d. 

Es. A. 

p. 

C.i.f. price 

. 3 17 lOJ 1 6 *51 14 8 

2 12 3 

1 6 

34 13 

4 

Landing 

. 0 8 10 



0 7 

9- 

Landed cost 
wagon set 

without duty per 
. . . . 52 7 6 



35 5 

1 

(c) Screw Couplings. 






1924. 


1926. 




Sterling. Ex. 

Sterling. 

Ex. 




£ s. d. s. d. Rs. A. P. 

£ s. d. 

s." d. 

Es. A. 

p. 

C.i.f. price 

. 3 5 9 1 44 9 0 

3 6 0 

1 6 

43 6 

4 

Landing 

. 0 7 0 



0 6 

8' 

Landed cost 
wagon set 

without duty per 

• . . . 45 0 9 



43 12 

a 


Note. — ^No price for 1923 

is available. 





Question 6. 






Ts the price of Rs. 2-9-6 landed, given on page 295 for solehar stiffening; 
brackets the same as that given on page 297? 

Anstcer. 

Yes the prices are the same, and represents the landed price of British' 
brackets. 


Question 7. 

What is the price you have'obtained for orders for wagons and under- 
frames ? 
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Answer. 

We attacli a statement (Enclosures Nos. 1 and 2) showing the average 
jprice per wagon and underframe for orders received hy Burn & Co., Ld. 
nnd Indian Standard "Wagon Co., Ld. 

• Question S. 

Please give copy of letter from the Government of India re their policy 
5n regard to State "Worlcshops. 


Answer. 

We attach herewith copy of letter No. 1597-S., dated 11th August from 
'.Simla (enclosure No. 3). 

Question 9. 

please give copy of letter cancelling the call for 676 underframes. 


Ansiocr. 

We attach copy of letter No. 119-S. of 13th January 1926 from Delhi 
■(enclosure No. 4). 

Question 10. 

Underfhameb. 

A statement setting forth our revised claim re underframes will follow. 


Question 11. 

Please give comparison of British and Continental prices of imported 
iwagon parts. 

Answer. 

We attach herewith statements showing (o) percentage of difference per 
item, and (t) difference per wagon set (enclosures Nos. 6 and 6). 


"Enclosure No. 1. 

TAst of wagon orders and average price each. 

Average for Order. 

230 C-2 type wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 4,309-12 I „ q q.^ 

1,020 0-2 typo wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 3,859-12 J 


1,250 


320 0-2 type wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 3,674 . ") 

75 0-2 type wagons (M. S. M.) at Rs. 3,800 3,695-14-1 

30 C-2 type wagons (S. I. R.) at Rs. 3,669 J 


425 


845 0-2 type wagons (E. I. R.) at Rs. 3,010-4 "N 
112 C-2 type wagons (N. W, R.) at Rs. 3,138-12 / n non 
429 C-2 type wagons (G. I. P.) at Rs. 3,037-10 f 
40 C-2 type .wagons (S. I. R.) at Rs. 3,015 J 


1,426 


.324 C-3 type wagons (N. W. R.) at Rs. 3,318-12 3,318-12 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Analysis of orders for Carriage, Underframes and Bogies and TFoffOJi* 
received by Burn, & Co., Ld. 

1920-21. 

Average rate’ each. 


107 IJnderframes and 214 Bogies 

B. G. 

16,334 

30 Underframes and 60 Bogies 

. M. G. 

12,331 

150 M. A-2 Wagons .... 

. M. G. 

4,824 

450 A-2 Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

9,620 

40 C-3 Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

7,362 

300 A-1 Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

6,880 

1921-22. 

7 Underframes and 14 Bogies 

B. G. 

15,730 

1922-23. 

67 A-1 Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

4,555 

33 Uiiderframes and 66 Bogies 

B. G. 

11,354 

10 Underframes and 20 Bogies 

. M. G. 

8,845 

33 Bogies L. S. 0. Wagons 

B. G. 

11,700 

1923-24. 

106. Underframes and 212 Bogies 

. • B. G. 

11,399 

1924-25. 

195 C-2 Type Wagons .... 

B. G. 

3,703 

550 A-2 Type Wagons .... 

B. G, 

4,192 

1925-26. 

26 Underframes only .... 

B. G. 

660 

137 Underframes and 274 Bogies . 

B. G. 

9,200 

Enclosure No. 3. 

No. 1597-S., dated Simla, the 

11th August 

1923. 


From — The Assistant Secretary, Government of India, Railway 
Department (Railway Board), 

To — The Secretary, Indian Engineering Association. 

In reply to your letter No. 65-1. E., dated the 30th May 1923, I am 
directed to inform your Association that it is the policy of Government to 
restrict railway workshops to their primary function of dealing with the 
repairs and maintenance of the stock and equipment of the railway as far 
as this can he done with observance of economy in the working of the 
shops. To some extent it is desirable to undertake work that is not purely 
repair or maintenance work in order to make the best use df ’ machines and 
staff that could not otherwise he given continuous full time employment. 
But it is the policy of Government to keep the amount of such work to a 
minimum and particularly where it can he done by private firms. 

Instructions to the above effect have been issued to all railways and 
proposals for extensions of workshops or workshop equipment are carefully 
scrutinized to see that they are carried out. 

The large expenditure on workshops to which you refer is due not only 
to the very heavy repair work outstanding and to the necessity for making 
provision for repairs to the ever-increasing numbers of vehicles, hut also to 
the fact that the workshop equipment itself which could not he renewed 
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during the ivar period, is in many eases worn out and obsolete and has to be 
replaced with new equipment of modern design and at modern prices. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

COPY. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

R A ILAV AY DEPARTMENT. 
(Railway Board). 


No. 119-8. 

Dated Delhi, the 13tli of Januray 1925. 
To 

Messrs. Burn & Co., 

Howrah. 

Dear Sirs, 

"With this office letter No. -33-S., dated the 17th December 1924, you 
were supplied with forms to enable you to submit tenders for the construc- 
tion and supply of broad gauge coaching underframes with bogies to I. R. 
C. A. standard designs, that were required by Railway Administrations 
during 1925-26. I am now to inform you that you should treat as cancelled 
the Railway Board’s notice of invitation to tender for the 576 coaching 
underframes in qxiestion. I am to say that it is with reluctance that the 
Railway Board have been obliged to cancel this call, as certain serious 
defects in the designs of these underframes have been recently brought to 
notice by the Carriage and Wagon Standards Committee. Arrangements 
will be made, however, for one of the broad gauge railways to call for ten- 
ders in India at a later date for underframes of existing approved designs 
up- to the estimated capacity of such workshops in India as are capable of 
undertaking work of this description. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd.- 

for Secretary, Baiheay Board. 


Enclosure No. 5. 


Comparisons of prices of imported articles for I. B. G. A. ivagons. 


Articles. 

Bi'itish. 

Co: tinental. 

Differences. 

Percentage. 


Es. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 


Axle-boxes (sets) 

21G 

4 

6 

166 

15 

3 

49 

6 

9 

23- 

„ castings (sets) . 

117 

13 

1 

75 

13 

0 

42 

0 

1 

35-7 - 

Spring steel (ton) . 

213 

0 

7 

161 

10 

7 

51 

6 

0 

24- 

Laminated bearing springs 

180 

8 

6 

109 

15 

2 

70 

9 

3 

39- 

Door arrester springs 

4 

13 

3 

3 

11 

11 

1 

1 

4 

22- 

Buffers (complete) . 

246 

16 

11 

228 

10 

3 

18 

5 

8 

7-6 
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lEncIosure No, 6. 


Comparative, prices for A-2 Type Wago7is. 


Article, 

British. 

Continental. 

Difference. 


Es. A. p. 

Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

A-xle-boxes (complete) 

21fi 4 6 

166 15 3 

49 6 9 

Laminated bearing epiings 

180 8 6 

109 15 2 

70 9 8 

Buffers (complete) 

246 15 11 

228 10 3 

18 5 8 

,Solebar stiffening brackets . 

9 8 0 

4 6 7 

0 1 5 


Total Difference 
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(7) Letter from Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, dated the 6th Augxist 

1926. 

Steei, IratJSTnY Enquhit 

We beg to send ^herewith the remaining answers to the questions raised 
during our oral examination. 


BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Indian Standaud Wagon Company, Limited. 

(1) Protection required for the Wagon Industry. 

1. In estimating the measure of protection necessary for the Wagon In- 
dustry wo have perforce had to assume in our calculations that the protection 
granted to the Steel Industry would remain unchanged. We have also been 
obliged to omit any estimate of the effect of a possible increase in the duty on 
steel castings. 

Therefore if the tariff on Steel and on steel castings be increased, a cor- 
i-esponding increase should bo made, by way of componsiition, in the degree of 
protection now claimed. 

2. We submit that the duty on wagons of all types should be increased to> 
27i per cent, if vacuum brake gear be included in the assessment of duty. Of 
this duty only 12i per cent, in the case of A-1 and A-2 wagons, and llj per 
cent, in the case of C-2 and C-3 wagons, represents substantive protection, the 
balance being merely compensatory. 

3. We feel, however, tiiat the Board will bo reluctant to increase the duty 
on the vacuum brake gear which is not manufactured in this country as yet. 
If the vacuum brake gear (which costs approximately Rs. 240 including 10- 

' per cent, duty), bo excluded in the assessment of the now duty, then wo claim 
that the existing duty on wagons should bo increased to 30 per cent. In 
effect this affords the industry protection to the extent of 13i per cent. on. 
the “ A ” typo wagons and 12 per cent, on the " C ” type wagons. 

■ 4. Wo suggest that the duty should be on an ad valorem basis to obviate 
the anomaly that would ensue wore wagons protected by a specific duty and 
wagon parts by an ad valorem duty. Further, an ad valorem duty has tlio- 
offect of affording the “ A ” type wagons relatively more protection than the 
“ C ” tjrpe; we are of the opinion that “ A ” type wagons are in need of a 
greater measure of protection because the Homo manufacturers tend to quote- 
a relatively lower price for the “ A ” than for the “ C ” type stock. A. 
specific duty based on the mean between the 30 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
an A-2 and C-2 type wagon, would have the effect of over protecting the “ 0 ”■ 
type stock and under protecting the “ A ” type stock. 
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COMPARISOK OF mOPOSED DtmE3. 
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376 


(2) The comparison between ihe unit “costs above materials" of Thp Indian 
Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and those of Burn and Company, 
Limited (19S5-26). J 

As requested we have furnished a tentative comparison of the above. 

The value of this direct comparison is vitiated hy the following circum- 
stances : — 

(1) The Indian Standard "Wagon Company, Limited, have so far concen- 
trated on the manufacture of open goods wagons whilst Bum & Company, 
Limited, have chiefly built covered goods wagons, together with carriage- 
underframes. 

(2) To render possible any comparison whatever, we have had to convert 
into -terms of wagons, the underframes built during the same period ; we have 
employed the empirical ratio of three wagons to one underframe. 

(3) During the period under review Burn & Company, Limited’s plant 
was not employed to the full extent of its economic capacity and for about 

‘ two and a half months of the period the plant was practically -unemployed. 

(4) The plant of the Indian Standard Wagon 'Company, Limited, had been 
closed down for some time when -the Company received the order for 1,250 
wagons and later the order for 425 wagons. To avert any possibility of delay 
in the completion of the order, and to give the plant an opportuni-by to get 
into full swing, numbers of forgings were imported from Home, and Burn & 
Company, Limited, also assisted by making for the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company, Limited, certain forgings, pins and C. I. Brake Blocks, Cylinder 
Carriers, Name Plates, which items are included in the material costs of the- 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, whilst similar costs are allocated 
between material and “ cost above material ” in the case of Bum & Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The wages and charges representing such items we estimate to he approxi- 
mately Es. 150. 

(5) The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, enjoy the advantage 
of cheaper power and fuel owing to its geographical situa-tion. 

(6) Until recently certain equipment of the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany, Limited (such as multiple drills) was superior to that possessed by the 
Howrah Works, and made for economy of labour cost. 

To make compensating adjustment in the statistics for aU these various 
factors would be a task of great complexity and doubtful possibility. 



Cost above malerials (average p6r iiagon). 
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Cost above materials {average per wagon) — conclcl. 


8 












































Cost above materials jper vehicle. 
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0-26 



Cost above materiala per vehicle — conoid. 
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(3) Wagons. 

We attach a statement in response to your enquiry, shewing to what extent 
“the cost above materials” would be reduced by an expansion of output to 
5,600 wagons per annum and to 3,000 wagons respectively. 



JEstimate of cost of 2,000 n-agons po' annum. 

(Witli the maximum possible amount of wovh done in India.) 
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Anticipated 
Cost in 
1027-2S for 
2,000 Wagons. 
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93 
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32 
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Difference 
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U 
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12 
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10 
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Cost of 1,020 
Wagons. 

Per Wagon. 

Rs. 

297 

49 

38 

384 

lO ^ IS 

00 *6 o 00 

1 

Direct Labour .... 

Porvor 

Fuel ’ 

Total 

Repairs 

Non-Productive Labom 

General Shop Supplies 

Supervision — 

European .... 




Comparative costs of varying outputs. 
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Comparative costs of varying outputs — conoid 



For 2,500 Wagona 






















(5) Question 10. 


COHRIGENDA. 

Underframes. 

Page 237 of the 1926 printed evidence please cancel the para- 

graph commencing vith the words “ We have had no reason, during the past 

year ” and closing Avith the words “ protection previously 

granted ” and suhstitutc the following: — 

The table annexed shews the estimated cost of some 6. I. P. underframes 
which was the last order for which we tendered, and also a comparison be- 
tween the estimated cost of 150 E. I R. undorframes for which we tendered 
in 1925 and the price at which the order was placed at Home as per page 385 
of the 1925 printed evidence. 

Wo know the Home price of the 150 E. I. R. underfraraes but not the 
Home price of those for the G. I. P. We have been obliged therefore to base 
our claim for protection on a comparison between the Home price of the 
E. I. R. iinderframos and our cost for the same. 

Wo submit that a specific duty of Rs. 1,600 per undorframe .should be 
substituted for the present duty and the bounty of Rs. 600 per underframe. 

Rs. 

Present duty 813 

Difference between Home and Indian price on 
E. I. R. frames . . 810 


1,623 


Inadequate protection defeats its own object and we respectfullj' beg to 
state that we consider inadequate the measure of protection previously 
granted. 


(6) Estimate of the annual demand for Broad Gauge coaching undo f James. 

If the Board will refer to page 10, Volume II of the Railway Administra- 
tion Report for 1924-25 they will see that the stock of Broad Gauge Coaching 
Vehicles as at 31st March 1924 was no less than 10,000; assuming for such 
vehicles an average life of 20 years it becomes evident that it is h%hly probable 
that 500 underframes are required j'early in replacement. The Report also 
gives the figure of 366 as being the net additions to Broad Gauge Coaching 
stock making the total annual requirements 866 Broad Gauge undorframes. 

Similarly, the stock of Metre Gauge Coaching stock was 7,577, necessitating 
an annual replacement of about 378 jletre Gauge undorframes per year. 

It will be seen therefore that the demand in India -for carriage under- 
frames is sufficient to justify the protection and enooui-agement of this 
industry. 
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Cost of Underframes. 

G. I. P. Railway Underframes (1926). 

Rs. A. P. 

Material (subject to protective duties) .... 1,663 16 8 

Duty ■ . . . . . . . . • • 513 4 2 

jQther material ........ 3,632 6 1 

Duty .......... 381 15 5 

Xianding and railway freight . . . . . 84 12 5 

6,266 5 9 

' .Fabrication . . • , . . . . . • 3,818 0 0 

10,084 5 9 

:Pro6t S per cent. ........ 806 12 0 

Total . 10,891 1 9 


E, I, Railway Underfeames (1926). 

Indian cost, 

, Rs. A. P. 

-Material (subject to protection) ..... 1,743 0 0 

Duty .......... 481 0 0 

Other .material ........ 3,122 0 0 

Duty ' 294 0 0 

Landing freight, etc. . . . . . 85 0 0 


' 6,726 0 0 

Fabrication . . 3,693 0 0 

/ — n 

9,418 0 0 

Profit 8 per cent. ........ 753 7 1 


Total . 10,171 7 1 


British cost, 

Rs. A. P. 

Exchange Is. Qd, . 

Underframe (o.i.f. Calcutta £610'3) ' 8,137 6 4 

Duty 10 per cent. 813 11 8 

Landing, etc. 4600 

Erection 365 0 0 

, Total . 9,361 1 0 

Difference in favour of British Manufacturer Rs. 810-6-1 
IFOL. IV. . G 
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(7) Fabricated steel. 

In connection Tvith our claim for the protection of fabricated steel vre beg 
to call your attention to pages 78 and 79 of the “ Sea Borne Trade of India ’’ 
for June 1926. 

As compared with the imports of the three months April to June 1926, 
the imports of protected fabricated steel during the corresponding three 
months of 1926, show an increase of 40 per cent. Not only do the figures 
exhibit an absolute increase, they also show that there is a definite tendency 
for imports of protected fabricated steel to increase thus 
measure of protection originally granted, is declining. 

Imports or Protected Fabricated Steel. 

April to June. 

Tons. 

1925 4,335 

1926 6,952 

Complementary to the foregoing is the annexed statement of orders for 
fabricated steel received in 1923, 1924, 1925 and the first quarter of 1926. 


Year. Tonnage. 

1923 4,400 

1924 8,600 

1926 4,900 

1926 (1st quarter) 1,000 


Finally the actual example (see our letter OBW of the 24th July 1926) 
of the price at which fabricated steel can be imported into India crowns the- 
evidence that the industry is not receiving the protection intended by the- 
Legislature. 


proving that tho 


Value, 

Us. 

8,07,576 

13,31,606 



Continuation of statement appearing on page 240 of the printed evidence re supplementary protection. 
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(8) Letter No. 65$, dated 18th August 1926, from Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

I am directed to ask if yon Tvili kindly fnmisk the Tariff Board witk 
figures showing your total output (in tons) of fabricated steel work for the- 
periods: — 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1925. 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1926. 

I am to say that the Board would be obliged if these figures could be 
supplied as soon as possible. 


(9) Letter No. 675, dated the 23rd August 1926, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, Calcutta, to Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

Messrs. Jessop and Company have supplied the Tariff Board with a list 
of the orders they have received for fabricated steel work from 1st March 1924 
to the eud of July 1926 in a form which shows; — 



<e 


Ihrticulars 

Total 

tonnage. 


Order Ko. 

Date. 

Consbiluents. 

of 

work. 

Rate per cwt. 


I am directed to say that the Board would be obliged if you would kindly 
supply a similar list as soon as possible. 
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(10) Letter from Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, dated Srd September 

1926. 

5Ve Iiavo pleasure in forwarding herewith the statements called for in yo"ar 
letters No. 653 of 18th ultimo and No. 675 of 23rd ultimo. 

It will be clearly seen from the table of outputs that although the to*^al 
output for 1925-26 exceeded that of 1924-25, the amount of work in hanw 
during 1925-26 was .steadily deereasing as the volume of orders for work fell 



I!i2-S2') 

192.7-20. 

1st April — 

Work in hand .... 

2,80b 

6,22<t 

1924-25— 

Orders received .... 

9,475 

3,431 

Totai. 

. 12,27 S 

9,645 

1924-25— 


Output ..... 

6,054 

7,851 

31st Slarch — 

Work in hand .... 

6,224 

1.794 

1926-27, 1st Quarter — 

Work in hand, Brought forward 

. 

1.794 

Orders received 

. 

848 


Total 

2,642 

Output 

. 

879 

Work in hand, Carried forward 

* . . « 

1,763 


We have omitted from our statistics the order received from the East 
Indian Bailway for the strengthening material for the Sone Bridge as the 
materials are only semi-fabricated and a largo amount of the drilling and 
rivetting will be done at site. The order is therefore not representative. 

The table also exhibits the capacity of this industry to expand in response 
to the stimulus of protection — during the sliort period under review, pro- 
duction expanded by 33J per cent. But this added productive power will be 
wasted unless the industry is sheltered until the economies of increasing 
output enable us to exist in open competition with foreign competitors. You 
will see that in the finst quarter of 1925-26 we were able to work to only 50 per 
cent, of last year’s output and the volume of work in hand represents but 
three months’ production. 

Wc enclose a graph* illustrating the figures. 


Not printed. 
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14th Jnne 1924 . Pegu Pogodn, Bnrma . Mulerials for the E-xtension “ B ” 84J 22 14 38,668 Ditto. 

to Pegu Pagoda. 
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DiUo . Empress Mill, Nngpur . Roof Trnsscs, etc., for RoHcr nOJ 11 9 7,000 

House. 
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(11) Letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to Messrs. Burn and Company, 
Limited, and the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, Soutrah, 
dated 2nd September 1926. 

I am directed to request you to supply the Tariff Board with a statement 
(with' 6 spare copies) showing your monthly output of wagons for the first 
seven months of 1926. If for any special reasons the output for any parti- 
cular month shows a large increase or reduction, please give an explanation of 
such increase or reduction. 


(12) Letter from Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, to the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, Calcutta, dated 6th Septeniber 1926. 

With reference to your letter No. 717 of the 2nd instant, we enclose a 
statement of B. G. Underfi-ames and Wagons .delivered during the first 8 
months in 1926 and our anticipated delivery for September. 

We received the order of 137 Underframes from the E. I. Railway at 
the end of July 1925 but owing to the time required for receipt of Home 
fittings we could not start deliver 3 ' before Januarj' 1926; even then we were 
approximately five months ahead of our promised completion date. 

We received an order from the Railway Board for 1,000 A-2 Wagons at the 
end of December 1925; there was the usual interval required for receipt of 
Home fittings and we commenced delivery in June 1926. It will be noted 
from the output statement that by the end of this month we shall be ahead 
■of our promised delivery and we shall have to slow up production if no further 
.orders are placed with us. 
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Enclosure. 

BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Output of Bolling Stock. ' 



Output. 



Jfonth. 


B. G. 

Undorframes. 


Rejiakks. 

- 

Wagona 



1926. 





January 


10 

■N 


Pelirnary 

... 

25 



March .... 

... 

33 


■No order in hand for 





Wagons. 

April .... 


22 



May .... 


44 

-> 


Juno .... 

48 

3 

Commonooment of order. 





rDespatoh of otherwise com- 

July . . • . 

107 

... 


pleted wagons delayed by 
late supply of Vacuum 

August .... 

250 

• •• 


Brake causing an abnor- 
mal output in August. 

Soptomher 

150 

5 Six-wheoled 
Bogie Under- 

Anticipated output. 



frames. 
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«(13) Letter from the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, to ‘the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta; dated 6th September 1926. 

With reference to your letter No. 716 of the 2nd instant, we enclose 
herewith a statement of the wagons delivered during the first eight months 
of 1926 and the anticipated delivery for September, 

It will be noted that the output for the first three months was low as we 
had to slow up production in order to prevent a hiatus and the dispersal of 
our labour force between the completion of the order for the 425 wagons and 
the commencement of the order for 1,750 wagons. 

We received the order for the 1,750 wagons at the end of December 1925 
but could not start delivery before June owing to the time required for receipt 
of Home fittings. From the output during June, July, August and our anti- 
cipated output for September, you will observe that our average output is 
approximately 200 wagons per month. If, however, we do not receive in the 
near future a further order for wagons we shall be again compelled to slow 
down production. 
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Enclosure. 

THE INDIAN STANDAHD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


•Output of Bolling Stock. 


Month. 

Output. 

BEM.4BKS. 

_1926. 

• 



■January ...... 

100 



February 

r4 


Completion of Order.5 in hand. 

March ..... 

11 


1 - Rata of production reduced 

. 



to retain labour. 

■April ..... 

... 



May 

... 

-J 


June ..... 

142 

Commencement of new Order. 

July . . • . 

105 

( 

Output delayed in July owing 


to late supply of Vacuum 

August ..... 

270 

( 

Brake and ' only partially 
made up in August. 

September .... 

250—300 

Anticipated Output. 
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(14) Letter, dated 7th September 193G', from Messrs. Burn and Company, 

Limited. 

As requested by telephone we enclose herewith a copy of our tender 
No. OBAV. 1515/Q. of 12th October 1925, for the Girders for the Jhelum 
Bridge. 


Enclosure. 

(COPY.) 

OBAV. 1515/Q. 

12th October 1925- 

The Agent, ' 

N. AA’’. Kailway, 

Lahore. 


“ Tenders for Girders required for .JJiehim Bridge." 


Deab Sir, 


In reply to your letter No. 211-S. N., dated 15th August 1925, we hare 
pleasure in quoting for the supply and manufacture, of all iron and steel 
work in — 


Prices. 


(a) 53 girders each 94' G" c/c bearings complete with cast iron fixed 

and expansion hearings, holding down bolts and turned bolts. 

(b) 73 pieces pressed steel trough flooring 2' 10"xl0' 1" longx'3" thick 

all as per the ferro of your di'awing No. MB. 83A/1 RAA'P/PFX 
accompanying your enquiry. 

(a) Rs. 8,704 (Rupees eight thousand seven hundred and four) per 
girder, 

(b) Rs. 6,4G6 (Rupees five thousand four hundred and sixty-six only)- 
lump sum, 


f.o.r. our AA'orks Siding. 

Delivery . — 2 girders in 22 weeks from date of receipt of order and the 
balance at the rate of 2 per month thereafter to completion. 

Terms of Payment. — A''alue of raw materials as delivered in our Yard and 
the balance against despatches. 

Steel work . — Girders will be despatched each in three pieces as indicated 
and rivets will be supplied for site connections with an allowance of 10 per 
cent, for wastage. 

The Trough fliooring will be despatched unrivetted, bundled for transport 
and rivets supplied for site connections with an allowance of 10 per cent, 
for wastage. 

Raw materials "will be manufactured by Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, or well-known British manufacturers. 

The rates per c^vt. as the above prices are — 

(a) Rs. 17 per cwt. all round including bearings, etc., 

(b) Rs. 14-6 per cwt., 

and the total cost of the work complete as specified above will be Rs. 4,6G,778' 
f.o.r. our AForks Siding. 

Painting . — One shop coat linseed oil and one shop coat lead paint of an- 
approved colour. Material will be matchmarked to facilitate erection. 

Trusting to be favoured vrith your order. 

' ' Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) BURN & 00., 

Managing Agents... 
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MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. THE INDIAN 
STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B, — Obai., 

Oral Evidence of Messrs. J. D. BALFOUR and R. F. WALKER 
recorded at Calcutta on the 20th July 1926- 

Oapiial of the Indian Standard Wagon Company 

President. — AVo are very iinicli indebted to yon, gentloinen, for liaviug 
■n'orked ont the costs in tlio u-a}' we wanted tlioni to be woriced out. The 
•only alteration in this fir.st part that I suggest is that the overhead charges 
as per schedule 2 should he cut out and j’ou will show them separately. 
Item 3 goes out, that is all. That gives us what we consider to be your 
works costs. You will of course liavc to correct the totals also. 

^ Mr. Walker. — ^'riiero is just a point about the statements we gave yo\i. 
"\Vo did not take into consideration the working capital. 

President. — Yes, you have. 

Mr. WaUce.r. — You have taken the debenture loan which was raised to 
complete the works — but the debenture loan actually wont into the block. 

President. — That would not come into this part at all. That would go 
into your capital. 

Mr. irafhcr. — Wo have given you a detailed statement of the working 
capital that is necessary. 

President. — You claim Bs. 14 lakb.s ns working ca))itn], but you say there 
may be a margin of Bs. 2 lakhs making it Bs. IG lakhs. You have included 
intero.sT on debenture loans which comes to Bs. 1,51,000 without counting 
the sinking fund. 

Mr. Walker, — l.ntorest on debenture loan? 

President. — ^Yos, on loan and overdraft. You have included that, 
Bs. 1,35,000 is tlio equivalent of 8 per cent, on Bs. 17 lakhs. What more 
working capital do you want.** You ha^'o already put it in. 

Mr. Walker. — No, for of the interest on loans shewn, by far the bigger 
item is the interest on the Bs. 12 lakh debenture loan which was spent in 
finishing the works and is not free as working capital. 

President. — Nothing else goes into this account in the overhead charges. 
Whatever your earning capital, it docs not go into this. If you put in your 
interc.st on working capital it will have to be transferred to’ your capital. 
What do you gain by it? 

Mr. Mather. — There are no other charges to be mot other than provision 
-of profit on your capital? 

ilfr. Balfour. — That was the total charge. 

_ Mr. Mather. — Any receipts you may have had in excess of what was re- 
quired to meet these charges would be available as profit on the capital of 
the Company? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^This item of sinking fund, we do not take into consideration. 
If you treat your debenture as part of your capital then you have got to 
out down your earnings on that amount until the debentures are iviped off. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Thc debenture has got to bo repaid. 

President.— It may be paid off by raising another loan when it is due. If 
you add Bs. 12 lakhs or whatever it is to your capital, you cannot have a 
return on that as well as the sinking fund, that is the point. It will be 
a gradually diminishing amount. 

Mr, Balfour. — Yes. 
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President. — ^\^’’hat do you mean by this “ We have to make a calculation 
to extinguish our. sinking fund for 20 years It is much better to take 
that as a sort of permanent investment to give you a permanent rate of 
interest. Why should you introduce an unnecessary complication in your 
calculations ? 

Mr. Mather. — ^You cannot reasonably expect the Tariff Board to provide 
sinldng fund on your Rs. 12 lakhs of debentures and at the same time 
provide for your interest on that full amount. That means double pro- 
vision, which you cannot expect the Tariff Board to do. 

President. — If you want your sinldng fund, drop out the 12 lakhs from 
your capital. If you take your 16 lakhs working capital then you can’t 
add 12 lakhs to your block. 

Mr. Walker. — ^No. 

President. — The best thing for you to do in this case is to give the actual 
amount of interest that you have paid on your working capital and take 
out this sinking fund from here. 

Mr. Walker. — ^We agree with you. The sinking fund goes out. 

President. — Then I take the interest on loan. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Rs. 12 lakhs is the debenture loan. 

■ President. — ^You have got Rs. 12 laklis there and Rs. 3 lakhs overdraft. 

Mr. Balfour. — Approximately. 

President. — ^That makes your total amount of working capital (Rs. 12: 
lakhs plus Rs. 3 lakhs) Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Dr. Matthai. — The whole debenture loan went into block. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^How did you borrow your working capital? 

Mr. Walker. — ^In three ways. Materials financed by 90-day bills. 

President. — "Wliat is the amount? 

Mr. Balfour. — It varies' from time to time. 

Dr. Matthai. — Are you buying from Tatas? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. Tatas draw a three months sight draft on us. 

President. — ^They are discounted at the bank rate. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Does it not work out to very much the same? You say 
Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 16 lakhs is what you require. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Rs. 12 lakhs debenture loan is absolutely locked up in 
the block. 

President. — ^You say that your working capital comes to about Rs. 12' 
to Rs. 14 lakhs. This is really Rs. 12 laltbs plus Rs. 3 lakhs and there 
must be a charge on working capital. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The charge for working capital is, as I say, Rs. 16,000. 

President. — ^That is all that came in that year. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, for that period. 

President. — ^If that is so, we have nothing to say. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is about Rs. 3 laklis. That is only on the bank 
overdraft. We are also financed by 90-day bills and more recently by 
undivided profits which have remained in the business. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^If you work out all the accommodation that you got 
from Tatas 90-day bills, that amount excluding the overdraft would come 
to somewhere about Rs. 12 lakhs on the average for the period that you 
have been working on this 1,675 wagons. 

Mr. Balfo^ir. — ^We have put in a statement to that effect — second state- 
ment from the end — “The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited, 
working capital That is the money that has been locked up at the 
end of any one month in those various items. 
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Dr. Maithai. — Since you got your order for 1,250 fi'om January 1925 
'it is worked out to somewhere between Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 laldis. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Approximately. Partly financed by a bank overdraft, 
partly by 90-day bills and partly by undivided profit. At one time our bank 
overdraft came to nearly Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President. — Out out all these items, interest on loan, interest on over- 
draft and add a note. “ The above doesn’t include ouf working capital. 
We consider that Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 lakhs is a reasonable amount for that,” 
or whatever you want to say. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^We shall then make our own calculations as to what you 
ought to get. 

Mr. Walker. — Quite so. 

ilfr. Mathias. — ^Actually Rs. 15 lakhs covers your working capital. 

Mr. Walker. — If you want to ascertain the money actually locked up 
in the business you would have to take the share capital, plus the deben- 
ture, plus the working capital. 

Mr. Mathias. — Then you are financing yourself by 90-day bills and bank 
>overdraft. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

ilfr. Mathias. — ^The total comes to Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Jfr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

ilfr. Mather. — ^The price of Tata’s material is Rs. 120 a ton. That of 
course is for payment within the ordinary period — a fortnight or something 
like that. You don’t pay until 3 months after. Therefore you would 
have to pay a higher amount. Does that appear against your material 
charge or does it appear somewhere elsep 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^What actually happens is this. Tata’s generally discount 
their bills and they charge the discount, 
ilfr. Mather. — ^Wliere does it appear? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is a separate charge for the accommodation. 
President. — What happens is this. You put Tata’s actual bill into the 
material account, 
ilfr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — Instead of your finding all the working capital, Tatas find 
some of it for you and you pay the interest on it. 
ilfr. Balfour. — Quito. 

ilfr. Mathias. — ^Is that shown in the interest on loan? 
ilfr. Balfour. — ^Presumably. I cannot definitely say. 

President. — ^I think it will simplify matters if you cut out all these 
items. 

ilfr. Walker. — Yes, and make a statement at the bottom that it doesn’t 
include our working capital. 

President. — It is really a matter of correcting the figures, I suppose. 
You say the total depreciation is Rs. 5,64,180, but I do not Imow on what 
basis you calculated it, because if you take the total depreciation even 
for 2 years (in 1924-25 it was Rs. 2,55,331 and in the other it was 
Rs. 2,01,183) it comes to Rs. 4,56,000. 

ilfr. Balfour. — We didn’t depreciate to the full extent in any of these 
years. 

Mr. Mathias. — I take it that your depreciation shown in this state- 
ment is the actual depreciation carried to your profit and loss account, 
ilfr. M^alker. — It is. , 

ilfr. Mather. — The President has pointed out the discrepancy. It is 
Rs. 5,64,000 as shown in your earlier statement. The total of 2 years is 
only Rs. 4,56,000 so that this amotint shown on the most recent statement 
cannot be the actual one that you put down in your books. 
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. Mr. Walhcr. — We see your difficulty. In this statement of block values- 
and depreciations the amount of depreciation, viz., Rs. 2,01,183 shown against 
1925-26 was calculated on the reduced value of the block, but this block 
reduction took effect as a matter of fact a few months ago. In making” 
our statement for all these wagons we show our depreciation on the old 
block value. 

3Ir. Blather. — Even 1924-25 when your old block was Es. 70,21,170 you 
depreciated only Es. 2,65,331. 

BIr. Walker. — In that particular j'ear we didn’t write depreciation off 
to the full extent allowed by the Income Tax Authorities. 

BIr. Balfour. — We had no more money with which to depreciate. IVe 
could not afford it. 

President . — Is it merely a book entry or is it actual depreciation which, 
you have put in to your depreciation fund? 

BLr. Balfour. — Actual depreciation. 

BIr. Walker. — Depreciation is a working charge and not an allocation 
ef profit. It is a worldng charge for which we must provide whether we- 
make a profit or not. 

President. — WTiat I mean is this: in a depreciation account you either 
earn the depreciation and then you debit the block and credit the depre- 
ciation fund with that amount and then the two correspond, or you write- 
down the value of the block. 

BIr. Balfour. — W'’e simply write down the value of the block. 

President. — That is the reason 1 want to know whether it was a book 
entry or whether it was actual depreciation which you set aside and- 
which you carried forward to the depreciation fund. 

BIr. Walker. — We don’t quite follow you. 

Pf.esident. — Supposing depreciation comes to Es. ■ 100 in a year. If 
you have earned that Es. 100 you depreciate your block and you put- 
Rs. 100 in the depreciation fund account and credit it. If you have not 
earned Rs. 100. ... 

BIr. Walker. — "What do we do.? 

President. — You debit it in your block account. What is it you have 
done? Have you earned the depreciation or is it merely a reduction of 
your block account? 

Mr. Walker. — ^What actually happens is we debit profit and loss ac-' 
count and credit the depreciation fund. The depreciation fund account 
will reduce the block account as the years go by. 

BIr. Blather. — You have got actually this Rs. 5J lakhs? ' ^ 

BIr. Walker. — You won’t find it on the asset side as a specific invest- 
ment. It is invested in the business. 

President. — It is there. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — In that case these figures don’t tally. 

BIr. Walker. — ^Between the block statement and the cost statement? The* 
difference is due to the fact that the figures in the manufacturing cost 
statement were ' made up before the reduction in block took effect. We 
saved by this block reduction Es. 1,27,000 in depreciation per year. 

President. — Let us determine your block value. What we want is the 
total value of your block every year, but don’t deduct depreciation every 
year in that column. We want the total money expended on the block. 
Then put the depreciation in another column, so that it would be in line 
with our system. What it comes to is this: you have written down youv 
block of Es. 73,19,188 by Rs. 24,80,424. Is that right? 

BIr. Walfccr. — Quite. 

President. — ^You ivrote off about a third of the value. 

BIr. Walker. — ^Yes. 
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President. — That is because you bought your block at the time wheit 
prices were high. 

Mr. WaVcer.— Yes. 

President. — It should have been written down at the' time when prices 
began to drop, about 1922-23. You take tlie block value Rs. 73 lakhs 
odd and then write it down by Rs. 24 lakhs. 

Mr. Saif our. — It must not be forgotten that although we have written 
down the value of the block 1 ) 3 ' Rs. 24 laldis, the works could not be 
started as a going concern on the present block value. So we 333 - that is 
merely the value of the machinery as the works stand, not the cost of 
starting up the works. The difficulties we have had in starting, cost us 
many lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have incidental losses of course during _ starting 
up not really represented b 3 - assets. You can give us a separate state- 
ment on that if you like. 

President. — ^Does this reduction of Rs. 24 lakhs represent the value of 
the block as it would be if you bought it to-dai'? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, the plant. 

President. — That is just what I thought you were doing. Tlie point 
is that this block which cost you Rs. 73 lakhs odd in 1921-22 is worth 
Re. 24,80,424 less now. 

ilfr. Balfour. — That is to put up the works, but not to cover the inci- 
dental expenses in starting the works. 

President. — ^Where have vou shown that? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The managing agent has given up Rs. 3,40.000 and' 
the debit to profit and loss account of Rs. 4,42,000 has been wiped off. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^What sort of expenses are you spealdng of? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The difficulty in getting labour. 

President. — ^But that has nothing to do with the block value. You 
cannot say you lost on the block, because 3 >-ou lost some inone 3 '- in getting 
your labour trained. 

jlfr. Balfour. — The block vahie is quite correct. 

President. — We are just trying to ascertain the block value. Would 
it be right to say that in your opinion if we took your book block value 
and deducted this Rs. 24 lakhs odd, we will get the present da 3 ' block 
value? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is right. 

President. — ^As I say depreciation must be shown in another coliunn. 
This is not the practice that we follow. The depreciation must be taken- 
011 the replacement value of the block. 

- Mr. Balfour, — From what 3 'ear. 

Mr. Mathias. — From ^he commencement. Take the capital cost at 
Rs. 49 lakhs and calculate depreciation on that. 

Mr. Walker. — I take it what we have got to do is to wi'ite down the 
value of the block in 1921-22 by Rs. 24 lakhs being reduction of capital 
and thereafter depreciate on that. 

'President. — That is for our purposes. I am not asking you to change 
your accounting system. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We see your point. But why should we reduce our block 
when we had actually paid that money for it? 

President. — If it will ease your conscience, I don’t mind 3 'our keeping 
that figure but remove the amount of depreciation from it. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — Also show 3 'our block value every 3 'ear. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Wallcer. — ^We spent a good deal more, but you argue that was our 
own fault. 
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President. — We don’t say anything of the sort. 

' ilfr. Mathias. — ^For the purpose of calculating the block value in the 
year 1926-26 and thereafter, please give us a short calculation from the 
year 1921-22 on the lines suggested by the President. We merely want 
the calculation. 

President. — ^You were at perfect liberty to do anything you liked before 
we came into the enquiry. You could show Es. 15 or Es. 20 lakhs for 
depreciation every year. 

Mr. Balfour. — We never in any one year fully depreciated. 

Mr. Mather. — May we take it that the block value of your plant in 
1926-26 is represented by this reduced sum of Es. 43,34,000 which you 
show before depreciation for that year ? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

3Ir. Mather. — That is in your view a reasonable value of the block as 
it stands. 

Mr. Balfour, — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Before depreciation for the year is deducted. 

Mr. Walker. — ^If we started with Es. 48,38,000 in 1921-22, we would 
Tiot arrive at Es. 43,34,000 in 1925-26. 

President. — ^It would be more than that because we don’t deduct depre- 
ciation i'ear by year. 

ilfr. Walker. — In calculating the depi-eciatiou, do you want us to adopt 
the straight line method or the diminishing balance method? 

President. — ^Adopt our method. Are the rates that you have taken ac- 
'Cording to the Income-tax rates? 

ilfr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President — ^Do the Income-tax authorities allow depreciation on the book 
walue of the block or on the diminishing value? 

ilfr. Walker. — ^What they do is to take the initial value plus additions 
and write off the depreciation at the given rate. 

President. — Then you consider that the Income-tax rate is a reasonable 
rate? 

Mr. TFalicer. — ^Yes, for depreciation but not for obsolescence. 

President. — ^That rate is not intended to include obsolescence. 

Mr. Walker. — The Income-tax people at home give a special allowance 
for obsolescence, but not out here. 

President. — Will you correct your figure in this summary? 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes, we will recalculate the depreciation on the method 
suggested by you and substitute your depreciation for our depreciation. 
Will you have the Income-tax rates for depreciation or will you have your 
own rate? 

President. — ^It should be in accordance with your method. If we con- 
sider any alteration necessary, we shall make it. 


Managing .Agent’s Charges. 

President. — Then, 1 take it that your head office charges are actual 
charges that have been debited. 

Mr: Balfour . — ^These are actuals. 

President . — ^It strikes us that these charges are fairly heavy on a small 
concern like this. If you take the total charges, thej' come to about 
Es. 1,50,463. In the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, we allowed 
Es. 4 lalihs. 

Mr. Balfour . — ^I do not know anything about the Articles of Association 
of Tata’s. But Messrs. Burn and Company do not take any commission 
•on purchases or sales. 
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President. — Npr_do they, bo far as we are concerned. They may be- 
doing it hut it is not in t]ie evidence. If you refer to our first Report, 
you will find_ “ The Company estimate the head office expenses at Rs. 4 
lakhs, which is a reasonable figure. The Agents’ Commission under the 
terms of their contract, on the assumption that the full dividends aro 
earned, is Rs. 8’4 lakhs.” According to your figures it would be about 
Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Balfour. — According to Articles of Association, it is Rs. 12,000 a 
month, but we did not draw any managing agency fees for about three 
years. Wo only started drawng during the last year. 

President. — One thing I should like to point out and that is that we 
shall take into account the fact that you have not drawn that amount, 
but we are concerned here with the arrangement itself just now. It is the 
arrangement to pay the 'Managing Agents Rs. 12,000 a month for a com- 
paratively smaller business than Tata’s that appears to us to be rather 
excessive. 

Mr. Balfour. — You must not forget that in the case of the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company, Limited, and Messrs. Burn and Company, 
Limited, we do not merely act as Managing Agents. We act as actual 
managers, and consulting engineers, etc. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^No separate fees of any kind are charged. 

Mr. Balfour. — No separate fee for consultation or the actual manage- 
ment of the place is charged. We ourselves run the business. 

Mr, Mather. — All the costs of buying and selling are taken over by 
Messrs. Burn and Company. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, but there is no charge for buying or selling. 

Mr. Mathias. — Buying or selling what — stores for instance? 

Mr. Balfour. — Everything. 

Dr. 2Iatthai. — This does not represent merely the ordinary Managing 
Agents’ service. It represents also the technical advice given by Messrs. 
Burn and Company. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. — Besides technical advice, does it include anj’thing else? 

Mr. Balfour. — It includes the running of the worlts. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^That is included in the service ordinarily rendered by 
Managing Agents. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — It does not include the running of the works in the- 
sense of the Indian Standard Wagon Works being directed by Messrs. 
Burn and Company? 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^Yes, it does. 

President. — In the case of the Tinplate Company which is also a much- 
bigger concern than yours. I think that it comes to about Rs. 5,000 a 
month. 

Mr. Balfour. — For what? 

President. — Managing agency fees and head office charges come to- 
RvS. 6,000 a month. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Y'^hat do they do? 

President. — ^They do everything. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Do they take commission on the puchases generally? 

President. — ^We cannot say if they do. 

ilfr, Balfour. — ^Is not that included in the works cost? 

President. — do not know if anybody gets any secret commissions. 
We cannot assume that they do. We can only go by what is before us.. 
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Mr. Balfour. — We know in many companies they liave a smaller manag- 
-ing agency allowance, hnt they take a certain percentage on all stores 
that are bought or sold. 

President. — That we do not know. We cannot take that into account 
•in the absence of evidence. 

Mr. Mather. — Sir. Balfour is not referring to any secret commissions 
but to definite arrangements. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^TS^e have not come across a proved instance. 

Mr. Balfour. — It is the case with 90 per cent, of the companies. 

President. — If you take the total turnover in a year it comes to about 
'Rs. 60 laldis. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — Ordinarily the Managing Agents would get a commission on 
profits, 

Mr. Balfour. — If we make a profit? 

President. — The scheme of protection is generally so framed that you 
are expected to make a certain amount of profit. Some Managing Agents 
•charge a percentage on the gross turnover. That surely is a .system which 
we cannot advocate in a case like this. 

Br. Matthai. — ^When exactly did j^u start claiming the managing 
agency fees? 

Mr. Balfour. — January 1926. 

Dr. Matthai. — You have calculated at the rate of Rs. 6,000 for the 
whole period. 

ilfr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Supposing for the sake of argument that on a capital of 
say Rs. 50 lakhs you make a profit of 10 per cent. According to your 
calculation, the Managing Agents will get Rs. 1,44,000, which would he ■ 
.a very large percentage. 

Mr. Balfour. — We have never taken it, that is the point. 

President. — I am just trying to point out that that is equal to about 
one-third of the total profits. That arrangement at first sight Avoiild strike 
'One as rather out of the way. 

Mr. Balfour. — We admit that. 

President. — ^What do you suggest as a isercentage on the nett profits that 
you should get as managing agency fees? Supposing the Company made 
31s. 5 lakhs, how much do you think that you ought to got out of that? 

Mr. Walker. — ^We should like to have jiotice of that question. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I don’t think that we are overpaid at Rs. 6,000 a month. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Is this a permanent arrangement? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Has Rs. 12,000 been completely dropped? 

Mr. Balfour. — According to the Articles of Association, it is still Rs. 12,000 
a month. 

Mr. Mather. — If the Standard Wagon Company is in a better position, 
Messrs. Burn and Company hoped to get Rs. 12,000 a month. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t think so, 

Mr. Mather. — Have they finally given up their claim for Rs. 12,000 
and substituted for that a claim for Rs. 6,000? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. The Articles of Association have not been altered. 

President. — In ordinary business what would be considered a fair per- 
.centage on the nett profits? 

Mr. Walker. — Could j-ou consider the managing agents a.s partners in 
.the business? Would you look at it that way? 
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Tresidcnt.—lSs^ie tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company’s ease for instance. 
According to their agreement their commission -ivill come to Es. 8‘4 lakhs. 

3It. Half our. — ^Is that the managing agency allowance.? 

President. — Yes, if they get the full amount. As a matter of fact they 
claim Es. 4 lakhs which we considered as reasonable. That would be earned 
on Rs. 120 lakhs that we calculated for the profits of the Company. 

Balfour. — We don’t know whether they have commission on sales,' 
purchase of stores, etc., as well. 

President. — We have made no allowance for these things. In making 
our calculation we took all the charges into account and we have not come 
across any such charge there. 

3Ir. Mather. — Tata’s conduct their own sales and meet their own 
, expenses. 

■■j S President. — ^Wliat it comes to is that it is about a third on the basis 
f of your Articles of Association. I should consider your commission very 
high. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^You will notice that we are charging Rs. 6,000 and not 
Rs. 12,000. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Is there 'any difference between Bombay and Calcutta 
practice F 

dfr. Balfour. — We do not know. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^With a business turnover of Rs. 60 lakhs would that be 
considered reasonable in Calcutta? Take your total ^cost here, which is 
I roughly about Rs. 60 lakhs. On that 60 lakhs business jmti are paying 1 
lakh in the way of managing agents fees. What is 5 'our opinion about that 
as a business man in Calcutta? 

Mr. Balfour. — According to the Calcutta standard — 

* 

Dr. Matthai. — What I want to know is your opinion with reference to 
practice in Calcutta, where there is a business the size of which can be 
measured by Rs. 60 lakhs and you pay Rs. 1 lakh managing agency fees. 

Mr. Balfour. — That would be considered moderate according to the 
Calcutta standard. They are also paid commission on purchase of stores 
and on sales, as well as commission on the profit. 

Dr. Matthai. — You yourself consider that this is not unreasonable P 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing you increase your output to 3,000 wagons, can 
you tell me at all what the rate of managing agents’ commission will be? 
Will it exceed Rs. 6,000? 

Mr. Balfour. — It may remain the same. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^There is no intention of going back to the amount fixed 
in the Articles of Association. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I think we might guarantee that. 

illr. Mathias. — Actually you don’t charge this amount of Rs. 12,000, 
do you ? 

illr. Balfour. — ^No. We charge only Es. 6,000. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^If for purposes of our calculation we took only Rs. 6,000 
vdll that be doing any injustice to the company in its present state? 

illr. Balfoxir. — No. 

President. — ^You think that is reasonable? 

illr. Balfour. — think it very moderate. 

President. — ^Are there any other charges that have not gone into this 
statement ? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — ^You will please give us a revised statement of these over- 
head charges. 

VOL. IV. 
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Mr. TVanicr. — Yes. There is one point which we might perhaps make 
clear. This item of London office expense, it is shewn as a credit which 
accrued in a previous period, in future it will be a debit., 

J\Ir. Balfovr. — That was a period prior to 1924-25. 

President. — Are these cost summaries that you have given here the actuajl 
cost sheets of the wagons mentioned? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. These are actual cost sheets. 

President. — ^We shall go into 3 'our costs to-morrow. 

IFapoji types. 

President. — On page 233 of your representation j-ou saj' : “We have been 
able to earn this tribute partly because the Government, since' the advent of 
the bounty scheme, have given us an opportunity of exploiting the economies 
of large scale production by placing with us relativelj' large orders, and also- 
the orders have been of one type.” 

Ai-e you referring both to yourselves and the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany? 

Mr. Balfovr. — Yes. 

President. — How many tvpes did jmu make formerl.v? 

Mr. Balfour. — 3 types. 

President. — Now you are given an order for only one type. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. We were given an order for 1,250 C-2 and another 425 
C-2. This ,voar we got an order for 1,426 C-2 and 324 C-3. 

President. — Between the two Companies. 

Mr. Balfovr. — The Indian Standard Wagon Comijany have got 1,426 C-2 
and 324 C-3. Burn and Companj' Limited got 1,000 A-2. 

JDr. Matthai. — 1,000, are thej' covered wagons? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, 

President. — C-2 are open wagons. 

Mr. Balfovr. — Open wagons liigh side, C-3 open wagons low side. 

Hr. Matthai. — ^The dimensions are the same. 

Mr. Balfovr. — C-3 are a little longer. 

ilJr. Mathias. — Al? ' 

Mr. Balfour. — A-1 is practically the same length as C-2. 

Mr. Mathias. — Bxit covered, is it? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — There have been no alterations in the tyqje.s. since. 

Mr. Balfour. — Not since I. R. C. A. type was accepted. 

President. — That is to saj* j-ou have been getting repeat orders as regards- 
these types without anj' substantial alterations in the specifications. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. The onlj^ alteration may have been in JduIIc, spring and' 
door controllers, otherwise the specifications were the same. 

tt The nev types. 

President. — Now according to the replies of the Railwaj- Board to our ques- 
tions, they are making alterations in the types. 

Mr. Balfour. — We have got a copy' of the Railway Committee’s Report and 
the type is entirely altered. It means scrapping all our jigs and 80 per cent, 
of our dies before starting the manufacture of these new types. 

President. — ^They are hamng 13 types of broad gauge instead of Id 
I. R. C. A. 

Mr. Balfour. — They ai’e 'now going to adopt the central coupler which 
entirely alters the whole design of underframe. 

President. — ^W^’iU they involve the making of new jigs and dies? 
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Mr. Mather. — ^Have you estimated yet what the costs of a set of uew jigs 
:and dies for one of these new wagons will be? 

Mr. Balfour. — Take the old dies which the Wagon Co. made and which cost 
somewhere about Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000. 

President. — For each type. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is for C-2 and an additional Rs. 20,000 for the C-3.* 

President. — The Railway Board or the railways cannot be tied down to any 
vparticular types. 

Mr. Balfour . — ^No. 

President. — Otherwise they would never change. 

Mr. Balfour. — Quite. 

Mr. Mather. — I take it you are not protesting in any way against the intro- 
•duction of any new type. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. What we are protesting against is that they state that 
the drawings will not be ready before October. Assuming that drauungs are 
ready in October and if we get them then we have all our lists of materials to 
make up and they have to be sent home for the purpose of ordering fittings, 
etc. We consider that ne cannot start the manufacture of the ueu type 
before next August even if orders are placed in November. 

Hr. Matthai. — ^Your position is this. As far as the replacement of the 
•existing jigs and dies is concerned — ^that is a thing which you must be prepared 
to face, but the real hardship is that the thing is done with hardly suflacient 
motioe. 

Mr, Balfour. — may just poipt out that we have had to bear a lot of 
■expense in the manufacture of jigs for the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
the benefit of which we have enjoyed for only two years, last year and this 
year. 

President. — That would also happen in the case of the Home manufacturer. 
'That is common to all. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. It is fairly hard on a Company like the Indian 
Standard Wagon whose finances are in a straitened condition. 

President. — You cannot expect the Railway Board to go in for a type which 
is considered no longer suitable in order to enable you to save the cost of a jig. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^^Ve are not objecting to that at all. 

Mr. Mather. — I take it that the cost of jigs and dies which you have already 
'had to iirepare for these old types has already been distributed in the cost that 
you have shown us here. 

Ml. Mathias. — I supj^ose 5 'ou will have to slow clown your rate of manu- 
facture until you get on to the new design. 

Mr. Balfour. — We wdll have to disperse all our labour and probably part of 
>our supervision. We can’t afford to keep them. 

President. — As regards your present contract, when will you be able to com- 
plete delivery? 

Mr. Balfour. — By loth March 1926. 

President. — ^After that jmu won’t have any wmrk from March to August. , 

Mr. Balfour. — They will i^robably place orders with us, but there will be no 
'Outturn. 

President. — Suppose you get your orders in November, so far as the hulk 
■ of your material is concerned, you can get your supplies before that surely. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. You take the order that we got in December. When 
.you were at the works, you saw the large number of wagons standing waiting 
for unpacked fittings. We got the order in December and we immediately 
cabled home within 3 days of getting the order. We are now only just start- 
ing to despatch these wagons, 'simply because w'e can’t get the home fittings 
.within about 6 months. " 

' Mr. Mather. — ^You have not made any delivery yet. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We have made 142 only. 

h2 
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Mr. Mather. — When was that? 

Mr. Balfour. — In June. We put this up to Sir Charles Innes when he was 
down in Calcutta. He went up to Simla, thought it over and gave us a letter 
saying that tenders would be called for in May-June of this year to enable us 
to start delivery of wagons in April the following year. Also he confirmed 
this in his speech in the Legislative Assembly in February. It is now July 
and as yet we have had no call for tenders. 

Hr. Matthai. — In the ordinary course you would have got the order in 
May and June. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That was what Sir Charles Innes promised us. 

President. — The Railwa 5 ' Board doesn’t delay matters purposely. It must 
consider the reports of committees. As you know it is a very big organisation 
and it has got to consult so many departments and if the Railway Board is not 
in a position to give you orders, what do you expect the Railway Board to do? 
Do you expect it to give you an order for the old type? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, to carry us on. 

President. — If they are. changing the type, it means that they will have to 
wait for another 20 to 25 years before they can change if they give you an 
order for the old type. Is it fair to expect the Railway Board to do that simply 
to enable the works" to be kept going? 

Mr. Balfour. — I think it is a fair proposition to give us, as we suggest, 
600 wagons for the Indian Standard Wagon and 400 wagons for Burn and 
Company, Limited. When we put the matter up to the Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Depai'tment, he said that we have got a very good case. 

Mr. Mathias. — I take it that your claim really is that either the Railway 
Board should have given sufficient notice to the manufacturers in this country 
or if this was impossible you should be given eno\igh orders of wagons of the 
old type to carry you on. Is that correct? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is correct. It is not asking too much. If it is not 
given, it will be a great blow to the wagon builders. Sample wagons have to 
be built and as we built practically all the sample wagons for the I. R. C. A., 
Ave have experience of the number of mistakes that AA'ere in the I. R. C. A. 
standard AA’agon designs. There is no reason Avhy there should not be mistakes 
in the new ts'pe also. 

Hr. Matthai. — Taking this particular case of orders having been postponed 
till further designs are made, how does that affect you in relation to foreign 
wagon firms? Does that give them any advantage over you? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It does not give them any advantage, but the foreign manu- 
facturers have got the world wide market. Wo have only got the Indian 
market. It means completely shutting down our plant. 

President. — ^You say after the end of -March, that is to say if you complete 
your contract exactly within the time, for 4 months, viz., April, May, June 
and July, you will have no work, 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is right, 

Mr. Mather. — ^You will not be able to commence before August, is that the 
position ? 

Mr. Balfour. — Quite so. Sample wagons will have to be approved before 
we go on with the complete manufacture. When we get an order now, we 
immediately start and build a sample wagon. That sample wagon remains 
until the completion of the order. We can take the risk of going on building 
A-2 or C-2 types as ive have built them before. We can go on with the 
manufacture of the Avhole of the component parts. With a neAV design Ave 
cannot go on with the manuafcture of component parts until the sample wagon 
has been approved. • 

President. — ^How long Avould it take you to make the jigs and dies? 

Ms . Balfour. — Somewhere about 4 or 5 months. 

President. — You can go on with them. 
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-Mt. Half our. ^While we are going on building other wagons, we don’t shut 
down the whole plant whilst manufacturing jigs' and dies. 

President. — ^In money what would the loss amount to supposing you don’t 
have any work to do? 

-Mr. 'Balfour. — ^Rs. 4 lakhs in overhead charges. Not to mention 
the fact that probably if we did actually shut down, we would be shut down 
for about 6 months and then we may never get the labour back. 

President. — ^Leave out the overhead charges. Supposing you had to keep 
up your labour force which is the most important thing, your labour charges 
would come to about Rs. 4 lakhs a year. 

Mr. B^alher. — Yes. 

President. — Supervision is another, say, Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. T'Vallcer. — Yes.- 

President. — That would be a dead loss. As regards the other item power 
and fuel surely you would not lose the whole of that. 

Mr. Mather. — There are quite a number of items you would automatically 
save and of course similarly you would save the interest on working capital. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^How should we employ our labour if we had no wagon work? 

President. — ^TOiat is your total labour force? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is about 1,600. 

Mr. Mafher. — ^At Asansol. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. The Raihvay Board have o£Fei-ed us metre gauge 
wagons. They said they would call for tenders, but we are not primarily 
laid out for metre gauge wagons. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Por which railway? 

Mr. Balfour.— They don’t say that. 

President. — Is there any difficulty in connection with metre gauge wagons? 

Mr. Balfour. — We did metre gauge wagons before. But the difficulty is in 
getting the low sided wagons for loading the metre gauge wagons after they 
haye been built. 

Mr. 'Mather. — Presumably the Railwaj-s have got these low sided vagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^The presumption is that you Avill not be able to get these 
wagons. 

President. — ^lYould it mean making new jigs and dies for them ? 

ilfr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — That would be only for this one order. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^We must leave it at that for the present. 

Mr. Balfour. — Still it is a point which you must enquire into. The Railway 
Board would be doing the wagon building industry a great service if they adopt 
the policy that we suggest. 

Br. Matthai. — ^Wliat is the policy that you suggest? . • 

Mr. Balfour. — It is that they should give the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany 600 wagons and Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, 400 wagons just to 
. carry them over the transitional stage. 

Mr. Mather. — That is on the assumption that you will actually complete 
the existing order by the end of March. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I don’t think that there is any doubt about it. In fact, we 
have been ahead of our manufacturing programme (Statement handed in). 

The exclusion of Continenial materials. 

President. — On page 234 of the blue book you say “ It must be remembered 
that if this (Continental) source of supply is closed to us by the Railway Board 
specifying that only British material has to be used, the prices will automati- 
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cally increase.” We hare received the replies of the Railway Board. They 
say that they cannot account for your statement at all. 

Mr. Half our. — I don’t think wo have made that statement. "We said ‘ if.’ 

Mr. Math er. — Surely you must have had something in your mind. 

ilfr. Balfour. — Of course we were afraid lest it might come about. 

President. — They have not said that they would insist on British material 
being used. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — ^Why make such a statement then? 

Mr. Balfour. — So as to bring it to your notice. 

President. — That point might arise in another way. You are asking for 
protection for fittings and forgings. The Hukumchand Electric Steel Works 
also are asking for the protection of castings and so on. If that is done, it 
may come about without the Railway Board insisting upon your using British - 
materials. 

Mr. Balfour. — Then you have got to add about Rs. 150 to the nett price of 
the wagon. I have got here a statement which might perhaps interest you 
showed a big statement). 

President. — Thete are two things. The first is that you will longer able 
to use the Continental material. The second thing is that if the protection 
that you ask for viz., 25 per cent, on fittings and castings is given by how 
much will your cost be raised ? 

Mr. Balfour. — First of all you want the difference between the Continental 
and the British prices. ' ' . ' 

Mr. Mather. — Secondly, if the import duty on fittings and castings went 
up to 25 per cent, ad valorem, what effect would that have on your costs? 

Mr. Balfour. — That would not affect us because we manufacture all ,our 
fittings. 

President. — But your prices would go up. 

Mr. Balfour. — They won’t go up. 

President. — I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Balfour. — We manufacture all our fittings for wagons, hlr. Mather 
asked me why we were asking for protection. 

Mr. Mather. — I did not ask why you were asking for protection. I was 
saying that if you manufactured all your fittings, even if your assumption 
about the Railway Board specifying the use of only British materials had had 
any foundation, it would not affect the cost to you of your fittings as sho-wn 
in your statement. 

Mr. Balfour. — What I am saying is that at the present moment we can, 
import fittings cheaper than we can manufacture them. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^IVhy are you manufacturing them then? 

Mr. Balfour. — In order to cover our overhead costs. 

President. — ^You would be able to charge more for jmur wagons If 'fittings 
were protected than you are able to do now? 

Mr. Balfour. — Vfe never looked at it in that way. 

President. — If you get a duty on wagons and if you also get a duty on 
wagon fittings, then it necessarily follows that your tender would go up. 

Mr. Balfour. — Not necessarily. It would only put us in a better position 
against our competitors. 

President. — If the duty on fittings went up, your competitors’ price would 
go up and so your price would also go up. 

Mr. Balfour. — Our price would not go up. It would put us in a better 
position to supply cheaper wagons than our competitors. 

President. — ^Then, there is.no point in your getting the protection. 

Mr. Balfour. — Our price will be cheaper than our competitors’. 
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President. —Yon would be as expensive as your competitors. 

Dr. Matthai. — They won’t raise it to the full extent of the duty in order 
to get an advantage over the competitors. 

President. — If there is a protective dut^ on castings and fittings? 

Mr. Balfonr. — ^It would increase the price of the wagon. 

President. — ^It would enable you to get a higher price. Take the fittings. 
What happens now? Your competitor is not called upon to pa 5 ^ more'. If the 
duty on Mtings is raised, his price will go up and you will charge almost the 
same price as yo\ir competitor does. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We would not increase our price. 

President. — Why woiildn’t you? 

Mr. Balfour. — Because we are manufacturing them ourselves. 

Mr. Mather. — You said that you were manufacturing them at a loss. 

3Ir. Balfour. — J don’t think that it would increase the price very much' 
because the fact is that we can buy all our fittings cheaper than we are manii- 
faeturing them. 

President. — ^To-day your competitor buys them at Rs. 100. Then you put 
a 25 per cent, duty on fittings. The price will come to Rs. 125. To-day you 
have to supply at Rs. 100. To-morrow when the duty comes into force, your 
price would go up to Rs. 125. I want to know in that way by how much 
would the cost of the wagon go \ip if there was a duty of 25 per cent, on cast- 
ings and fittings? 

Mr. Balfour. — We will give you that. Do you want it in detail? 

President. — Give us per wagon, and confine yourself to the present types. 

Mr. Wallcer. — ^Yes. 

Capacity of the Indian Standard Wapon Tf'orhs. 

President. — As regards the capacity ofi the works, there is one point that 
you make. You said that you tendered on the basis of 2,000 wagons and that 
you got only 1,750. Consequently you said you lost in the matter of overhead 
charges. 

. Mr. Balfour . — ^Yes. 

President. — What is the difference? You have not told us exactly what you 
lost. 

Mr, Balfour. — About Rs. 133. 

President. — How did you work it out? 

ilir. Balfour. — Wo worked it out from our estimates at the time but since- 
wo have more recent figures, I think that we could probably work jvith greater 
accuracy from these figures. 

President. — ^In order to calculate the overhead charges and the manu- 
facturer’s profit, you divided the total by 2,000 but now you have got to divide 
the total by 1,750, so the incidence per wagon has gone up. Does that apply 
to your works cost or does it apply only to overhead charges? 

Mr. Balfour. — Our wages and material per wagon are just the same. 

President. — As regards the estimate of your capacity the Railway Board, 
say that is what they estimate it at for that year. They naturally don’t like 
to run any risks. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Why didn’t they tell us that that was our capacity? 

President. — Why should they? Supposing you say that you can manu- 
facture 5,000 wagons; are the Railway Board to accept your estimate as cor- 
rect? The Railway Board naturally takes the view that you should net get 
a larger order than what you can execute within a reasonable period. Is it 
unreasonable for them to do so? You say your capacity is 2,500 wagons and 
you can raise that to 3,000. Well, we will take it at 2,500, but the Railway 
Board says no, you can only manufacture 1,750. In a case like that .what du 
you expect this Board to do? 
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Mr. Balfour. — I think the inannfactiirers are the best judges oi the capacity 
of their works. 

Mr. Mather.— 'S.&vQ you in all previous years executed j^our deliveries at 
thQ promised dates? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, since the bounty scheme came into operation. In fact 
we had to slow down our production in the current year. We did not really 
start working on wagons until about the 1st January. We despatched 60 in 
February 1925. 

President. — We will take the whole year, 1925. 

Mr. Walker. — (Hands in a statement). We have bracketed three consecu- 
tive months. 

President. — ^If we take the whole year from February to the end of January 
it comes to 1,600 wagons so that the Bailway Board was not far wrong on these 
figures. 

Ilfr. Walker. — As we say, we had to slow down production so that there 
would be no hiatus between the orders. Once we got the order for the further 
425 wagons there was no necessity to restrict production. 

Mr. Mather. — Wliat about the drop here in March, April, May? 

Mr. Balfour. — The Eailway Board did not place the orders until December. 

Mr. Mather. — ^The Railway Board must bear in mind the date on wliich the 
order is placed in estimating your capacity. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^There is no reason why we should not turn out the 1,750 
wagons during this financial year. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You mean if you had received the order sufficiently well in 
advance ? 

ilfr. Balfoui . — ^That is the point. 

Mr. Walker. — You will notice that from March 1925 to August 1925 the 
imoduction averages out to 1,994 wagons in six months. Tliose were the months 
when we had overcome all the difficulty about short supplies of fittings from 
home. 

President. — At that rate it would come to 2,000 wagons per year, and you 
claim 2,500 a year now. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Balfour. — Our workmen have become much more efficient now, whereas 
we were just starting up then. 

President. — Are you working one .shift? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — Would it be possible to work more than one shift? 

Ml. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — ^Il'’ould tlie output go up in the same proportion? 

ilfr. Balfour. — No, it won’t exactly double itself. 

President. — Is the output of 2,500, on the basis of one .shift? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We shall have to work a double shift in the panel shop. 

President. — That would give you 2,600? 

Ml. Balfour. — If we saw that we could not do 2,500 with that, nothing 
would prevent us from putting new machines to do the 2,500. I am speaking 
of the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Mathias. — Suppose the orders ]>lnced with the other companies were 
reduced on the ground that they would be unable to deliver. ' 

ilfr. Balfoui . — I don’t know what the Stores Department recommended. 
We really thought that tlie Stores had rceommended 2,000. 

President. — May I take it that so far as your capacity is concerned it is 
estimated from time to time by the Store.s“ Department ? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, by their inspection department. 

President. — Is it on information supplied by you of your outturn or what ? 
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- Mr. Balfour. — TJiey have got responsible inspectors in the works, from 
whom they obtain progress reports. We quite realize that the Railway Board 
got frightened because in 1922-23 we were very far behind in our deliveries. 

President. — Then there is some justification for the Railway Board being 
careful? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is only by increasing our output that we can get down the 
price of wagons. We don’t want a smaller number of w.agons and a largo 
bounty ; we would rather have a larger number of wagons and a small bounty. 

The Bountij. 

President. — ^Your next complaint is as regards the bounty. You say first 
of all you don’t know what the amount of the bounty is and in the second 
place you say for that reason you don’t know how much protection is required. 
Well, surely you don’t expect us to find out what bounty you require? 

Mr. Balfour. — In the agreement for the wagons that we have recently 
signed — mean the agreement between the Railway Board and ourselves, for 
the manufajeture of these wagons, the bounty is stated. We got the agreement 
only about ten days ago. 

President. — So this statement that j'ou make in your representation is not 
uj; to date? 

Mr. BalfouT . — Quite so. 

President. — ^M^'liat is the amount of the bounty? 

iLTr. Walker. — It ^-arics from ivagon to wagon (hands in a statement). 

President. — I take it on these figures the bounty is the difFerence between 
the lowest British tender^ and your tender? 

~ Mr. Walker. — ^We presume so. 

President. — On the C-3 the foreign price was Rs. 2,915 and your tender 
was Rs. 3,250, so that you got a bounty of Rs. 335. 

Mr. Balfoxir. — Yes. 

'President. — On the A-1 your price was Rs. 3,485 and the foreign tender 
was Rs. 3,083; there was a bounty of Rs. 402. On Messrs. Burn and Com- 
pany’s A-2 the tendered price was Rs. 3,470 and the foreign price was Rs. 3,194, 
a bounty of Rs, 276. Messrs. Jessoi) and Company’s price was Rs. 3,573 
against Rs. 3,194 and they got a bounty of Rs. 379, that is nearly Rs. 100 morn 
than you did. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

President. — Arc j’OU putting this statement in? 

Mr. Walker. — ^We will send you six copies of this statement to-morrow. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is not possible for us to say how they arrive at that 
bounty. They liave made a statement that they paid a total bounty of 
Rs. 7,41,000. It is very difficult to understand how they arrived at that 
figure. 

President. — ^You asked for a certain price and you actually got what you 
asked for on these figures. Is it not enough for yoiu' purposes? 

Mr. Balfour. — They state that they paid the Indian manufacturers 
Rs. 7-41 laklis on these orders whereas the Indian manufactui’ers could account 
for about Rs. 5'40 lakhs only. It is very interesting. 

President. — ^Why does the manufacturer wish to know how they spend the 
■ bounty so long as he is getting the price that he is asking. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^^Ve don’t want Rs. 7 lakhs, if 5 lakhs will suffice. 

President. — ^When you ask' for a duty, we mil have to estimate the differ- 
ence between your fair selling price of a completed wagon and the price that 
is given there, is it not so? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. But we hope you won’t take the price quoted in the 
lowest tender, 

. Mr. Mather. — ^\Ve may consider it too high. ' 
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Mr. Walher. — ^The effect of this bounty being administered in this way is 
to make the manufacturers quote uneconomic prices for' fear of losing the 
orders. 

President. — ^^%y should they give you information which would enable 
^ on to quote a higher price ? From their point of view it is quite a reasonable 
plan. If you were buying anything, you would not let your sellers Imow how 
jiiuch you were prepared to pa 3 ', so that thej' might quote you a higher price. 

Ml. Balfour. — No. 

Continental fittings. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Please look at page 234 where you speak of the importation 
•of fittings from the Continent. How long ago did you get these things? I 
find later on in your statement of castings you give one or two cases of castings 
■that you got from Belgium. 

Mr. Balfour. — It was at the end of 1924 or the beginning of 1925 that the 
rule was issued that the Consulting Engineers to the Government of India, 
Xondon, would inspect the fittings that we import. . 

Dt. Matthai. — That was at the end of 1924. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, that thej' wouM inspect the fittings which we import. 
When they inspect and pass the fittings at home there is no re-inspection 
out here. Before that time we used to employ our own inspectors. They sent 
out the fittings and when they came out here the.y were re-inspected and often 
rejected. To overcome that, the Government asked their Consulting Engineers 
to inspect our fittings. That enabled us to go to the Continent. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you give me some kind of genei-al idea how these Con- 
tinental fittings compare in price witli other castings P 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We gave you comparison of prices. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You gave them for castings, but not for forgings. If you 
look at page 298, you will see that you have given us two statements one of 
which is axle-boxes and the other is solebar stiffening brackets. That of course 
is just representative. You get various other things from the Continent. 

Mr. Balfour. — Those are for wagons, but for underframes, we get many 
•additional castings. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Wliat proportion of the castings that you require for a 
"wngon do you import from the Continent? 

Mr. Balfour. — All. 

Hr. Matthai. — ^The Continental price is about 40 per cent. less. 

Mr. Walker. — In some cases that is so. 

Hr. Matthai. — On an average that would be correct. 

Mr. Walker. — We have a statement already prepared (handed in). 

Dr. Matthai. — If you put in these two statements they would be useful. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Wlien you made out these cost statements for 1,250 plus 
425 wagons, that is a total of 1,675 wagons, I suppose you took all the charges 
above materials and direct labour. What do you call charges, all costs above 
materials excluding direct labour? 

Mr. Walker. — Charges that cannot be debited direct to the order. 

Dr. Matthai. — You take all your materials and stores. You take 'your _ 
direct labour. That is one item. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Everything that goes into the cost above that is charges. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — When jmu are trying to get jmur cost, say, for 1,500 wagons, 
you work out what these charges would amount to with respect to a normal 
•output. All these 'costs above material are worked out on the basis of your 
mormal output. What I want to know is in the statement that you have pre- 
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pared for 1,675 wagons, what is the normal output that you have taken into- 
account? Is it 2,000 or 2,500 or any other figure? 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t quite follow you. 

Dr. Mattliai. — want you to explain with reference to the general state- 
ment you make here; “The overhead expenses are distributed by means of 
an on cost which is the ratio between' overliead expenses and the total direct 
wages of the plant when running at its normal capacity.” What is the nor- 
mal capacity on wliich you base the whole statement? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^IVe have been closed for two years nearly and we had na 
actual figures of on cost. That was an estimated figure. 

Dr. Matfhai. — That T quite undei-stand. MTiat I want to know is, taking 
that estimated figure, on what output was that based? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The estimated figure was more or less based on that or 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, Howrah. 

Dr. Matfhai. — On an output of what? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1,800. 

Dr. Matfhai. — raised the point earlier in the discussion. I think the ' 
President asked you about the way you arrived at Rs. 133. I am really on the 
same point. If you take the original statement showing the costs' of wagon 
orders, it will be seen that the tot.al charges amount to Rs. 10 lakhs. The 
loss on charges amounts to Rs. 7 lakhs. The way I understand it is this. If 
your normal output is taken as X, then your total charges would be Rs. 10' 
pli/s Rs. 7 lakhs. Am I right? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Dr. Matfhai. — In" order to verify your statements here, it is necessary for 
me to know what precisely is X. 

Mr. Walker. — ^150 wagons a month ns far as ray memory serves. 

Dr. Matfhai. — That is 1,800 a year. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes, the rate of on cost was calculated at the time when the- 
works bad been closed. We considered that. So I asked the wagon builders 
the capacity of this works when it was running normally. It was then 150 
wagons per month. We estimated the total overhead expenses for the whole- 
year and ascertained the ratio between that figure and the total productive 
wages for 1,800 wagons. 

Dr. Matthai. — 1,800 is the figure on which your on costs are based. 

Mr. Walker. — Quite, and actual practice has proved that we were not very 
far wrong. 

Dr. Matthai. — Have you had any complaint with regard to the steel that 
you purchased from Tatas? 

Mr. Balfour. — There is really no complaint against them. 

Mr. Walker. — ^If we get a bad bar or section, we send it back and Tatas 
replace it. 

Bounty v duty. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You are asking for a duty instead of a bounty. How 
exactly would yo\i expect us to get over the diffieulty arising from various 
types of u'agons? You cannot have various duties on various t 5 'pos of wagons 
and there is considerable difference between one type and another. You will 
find very much more in underframes as there is no standardisation. "Wliere 
you have as many as 15 different types, how exactly would you expect us to 
do it? What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Walker. — ^Take twm types most commonly used in India and strike a 
mean between the two and fix an ad valorem dirty. ' 

Mr. Balfour. — Wo would have to think it over. 

Dr. Matthai. — If you take the types most commonly in demand they would, 
be A-2 and C-2. 
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ilfr. Wal1;er . — ^Under the old Indian Railway Conference Association 
designs. 

Mr. Balfour. — In the new design they have only got two. It will be easier 
with the new designs. 

Dr. MaWtai . — Yon might think that point over and give me a considered 
statement. 

Mr. Batfoitr.—Yeii. 

Dr. Matthai. — Jnst for argument’s sake supposing we had a sj'stem of 
bounties for wagons on the lines on which bounties arc ordinarilj’ paid in 
protective legislation, that is, so much per unit of product during a parti- 
cular year, so that there is no secrecy aborit it 'at all, and supposing a reason- 
able estimate was made oh the capacity of the Indian firms and a total amount 
was budgottod each year to reach the aggregate figure, from your point of view 
would you have any objection? I am not speaking from the xniblic point of 
view, but from the point of view of the Avagon builders. 

ilfr. Balfour. — If it is a progressive scale, the amount per unit Avould 
decrease. 

Dr. Matthai. — That is a detail. T am asking you about this particular 
method. 

Mr. Balfour. — IVc think it Avould bo quite all right if the amount was 
sufficient. 

Dr. Matthai. — T gather from your .statement and those of other wagon 
builders that the whole difficulty about the bounty has been the gambling 
element that it introduces in the transactions. You have to quote a price, 
not with respect to the economic factors of the business, but Avith reference 
to certain unknown factors. 

Mr. Walker. — 'Wo don’t think it was exactly a “ gamble ” so far as Ave 
were concerned. 

Dr. Matthai. — You try to get the order by quoting as low ns possible, not 
with reference to the kn,owii factors in the business, but with reference to 
unlvUOAvn factors such as foreign prices. 

Mr. Balfour. — Quite. 

Dr. Matthai. — From a jiractical point of view that is the real objection to 
the .sj'stem as it has Avorked so far. Supposing avo devised a system by which 
it Avas laid doAAui beforehand in each year AA'lint the bounty on Avagons is going 
to be, from your point of view there would be no objection. 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^I don’t think there would bo any objection if the amount 
Avas sufficient. 

Dr. Matthai. — Brit to the system itself you Avould have no objection. 

ilf?-. Balfour. — No. 

Mr. Mathias. — Beyond a statement or suggestion that you favour protec- 
tion by means of duties, you have not given us any estimate of AA’hat protection 
you consider is necessary to .the industry. 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^We are going to send that in. 

ilfr. Mathias. — ^From the absence of any statement as to the amount of 
protection, I am not to deduce that yoti consider the present system of bounties 
adequate. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No, Ave don’t consider the present amount of bounty as 
adequate because it does not allow for any expansion of the wagon industry in 
India. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^I should be Avrong if I made the deduction that your appli- 
cation was a mere desire that the present system of bounties should be trans- 
lated into a system of duties, the amount being unchanged. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^You would be wrong. 

ilfr. Mathias.— Your costs per wagon in 1925 really approximate to the 
foreign manufacturer’s costs. 
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Mr. Balfour. — ^\Ve lost about Es. 133 per wagon. 

' 3Ir. Mathias.— 1 am speaking of the figures that you have now given. They 
do not appear to be very much out as compared with the foreign manufac- 
turer’s costs. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^That is taking 1,250 and 425 together. 

iljfr. Balfour. — ^We received Es. 4,100 for wagons delivered before 31st March 
ly^d and Es. 3,900 for wagons delivered after 31st March 1925. 

Mr. Mathias. — see that you got an order for 1,250 wagons, some of which 
were made in 1924,-25 and then you got an order for 425 wagons in 1925-26. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That was a separate order. For that we received Es. 3,800 
per wagon. 

Mr. Blathias. — I am speaking of your actual costs of manufacture. I am 
not going into any detail. I want to know whether smur costs approximate 
the foreign producer’s costs in 1925-26. You said that there had been very big 
reductions in the cost of labour. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^There has been no reduction in the cost of labour. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Your labour is getting more skilled. In this year there will 
be a big reduction in the cost of labour per wagon, that is to say, you will be 
producing at lower costs. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

Mr. Mathias. — Speaking generally as your tender indicates, 5 mu expect to 
produce at lower costs than previously .f* 

Mr. Balfour. — We hope the costs will be lower. 

Mr. Mathias. — What is the general position as regards the company at 
present? It has not been working at a profit in the past. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. 

Mr. Mathias. — Since the reorganisation there has been a great improve- 
ment, has not there? 

Mr. Balfour. — There has been a big improvement since we reopened the 
Works. 

ilfr. Mathias. — ^At present is it working at a satisfactory profit? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 would not say that. There was satisfactory profit last 
year, but not this year. It is working on the other hand more efficient^ 
this year. 

• Mr. Mathias. — Have you got yoxxr last year’s report? 

il/i‘. Balfour. — Not yet published. 

' Mr. Mathias. — ^Wlien will it be issued? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^About the middle of August we hope to get it out. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you let us have a copy of it when it is out? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — I think that you had better make a statement of your claim 
for protection and we will then work out your fair selling price adding profits 
and everything. Yoxi must tell us how much you claim. At present we do 
not know what you claim. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — On page 234 under the cross heading “ The Indian Standard 
Wagon Company, Limited,” you say “they intend to spend a further 
Es. 1,00,000 approximately in 1926-27 on additional machinery. The Indian 
Standard Wagon Company, Limited, can now build 2,500 wagons per year.” 
Is that 2,500 your capacity before this extra lakh is spent? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No, 2,000. 

Mr. Mather. — ^The extra lakh would bring you to 2,500. Have yon actually 
spent any? 
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Mr. JJaJfovr. — Partly. Wo have a hoh’ planing machine, several drilling 
machines, etc. At present, we ha%*e a 12'Spindle knee drilling machine on* 
order. If the high capacity drill that we are installing in Howrah with 48 
spindles is successful, we intend to put down a similar one in Asansol. 

Mr. Mather. — What time would it take to organise the whole thing? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is only a question of putting down the plant. It won’t 
take long to get the labour accustomed to the new machinery. The expense 
will be only in jigs. At the present time we are drilling single holes, but we 
hope to do manj' holes in one operation. 

Mr. Mather. — ^We may take it that by the end of the current official. year 
your block expenditure would be a lakh of rupees higher than will be shown 
in the statement which you are preparing up to 1925-26? 

Mr. Balfour. — Fully that. 

Mr. Mather. — By that time you would have increased your capacity to 
2,500 wagons. 

Air. Balfour. — Yes. 

Method of proteciion. 

rresident. — Before j)assing on to fabricated steel, T .should like to ask you 
a. few more questions about the method of protection that you are suggesting. 
Now there are four manufacturers of wagons in the country. Really speaking 
there are onlj' three because Messrs. Burn and Com))anj', Limited, and the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company may be treated as one for all itracticfiV 
purposes. 

Mr. Balfour. — They are two distinct companies run by the same people. 

President. — The point is that when you send tenders, you send them foi' 
both. One does not compote against the other. There arc only three com- 
peting concerns, is not that so? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so, but we ti-y if possible to give open goods wagons 
to the Indian Standard Wagon Company and covered wagons to Slcssvs. Burn 
and Company, Limited. 

President. — There arc only three companies, one of which is very new, T 
mean the Peninsular Locomotive Company. 

Air. Balfour. — It is about as old as the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

President. — But, thej' only started la.st year. Supposing tenders were 
invited in this country for a certain number of wagons or for the whole num- 
ber, there may not be much competition between these companies. 

Air. Balfour. — I don’t know. _ ^ 

President. — The Raihvay Companies may have to pay more for their wagons.- 

Alr. Balfour. — I don’t think that that is correct. 

President. — Why not? 

Air. Balfour. — Just look at o\ir last quotation. 

President. — That was under the system of bounties. But when you know 
that no wagons can come out at all because of the duty 

Air. Balfour. — Your idea is that we would put our heads together and keep- 
up the price. 

President. — That is not my idea at all. It is one of the things that we* 
have to consider. When j'ou know that the railways cannot get their wagons 
from outside except by paying higher prices, you may natvtrally put up your 
prices right up to the full level of the diity. You may not compete very- 
much as between yourselves because there are only three companies. 

Air. Balfour. — ^Tliere will always be the comparison with the home jirices. 

President. — How could that help after the Legi^.ature had already fixed’ 
Ihe duties? Even after the comparison what can the Railways do? 

Air. Balfour.— Vie see your point. But we don’t think that'it would arise:. 
It ^roxild certainly not arise from our firm. 
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' Dr. Maifhai. — Why uot?r 

Mr. Balioxir. — Because we have never done a thing like that. 

Dr. Maitliai. — ^Yoii never had the opportunitj*. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t .suppose so. We never had the opportunity and 
wo never coiisidered it. ^ 

President. — This is not my idea. This is one of the points that is likely 
to.be urged ; in fact, it has already been urged. 

Mr. Balfour. — Last time we suggested a certain number of wagons should 
he allotted to the Indian manufacturers. 

, Dr'. Matthai. — ^If there is competition in India, there can be real competi- 
tion only between you on the one side and klessrs. Jessop and Company on 
tlie other. The Peninsular Locomotive Company is new to the business and 
has a small output at present. Your two companies can produce more than., 
two-thirds of the total consumption in India. Even if you don’t come to some 
kind of arrangement, you would be in a very strong position with r%ard to 
the determination of prices. 

iUr. Balfour,. — ^If we are in a strong ])osition, your contention is that we 
would take advantage of it. 

Dr. Matthai. — As business people, that is a legitimate assumption. 

Mr. Balfour. — AVe don’t think we have ever done it up to date. 

President. — As regards tenders one of two things may be done. First of 
all wo assume that the tender of the fndian Standard Wagon Company is the 
Sowest, and it gets the order for the number of wagons that it can manu- 
facture. As regards the rest, would j-ou suggest that the Railwaj' Company 
should be compelled to give the order for the remainder of the wagons to the 
next lowest tender and so on or do you suggest that they should be offered 
an order at your rate and if they did not take it, then the Railways should go 
abroad. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t follow you. 

- President. — Supposing the total demand for wagons in the country is 7,000 
altogetlier. We say that an order for 5,000 wagons should be placed in India. 
Your tender is the lowest. Wo will .say that it is Rs. 3,000, the next being 
Its. 3,500 and next one Rs. 4,000. Yoti get 2,600 wagons. Then, the Rail- 
way Companies can either give orders for the I’emaining 2,50j wagons to those 
companies at the rate at which they have tendered or they can say “ are you 
prepared to accept an order at the same rate as the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company at Rs. 3,000. If you don’t, then that order will go abroad.'”’ 

Mr. Balfoxir. — They must come into line with the Indian Standard Wagon 
Com]mny. They must bring their plant up to the same state of efficiency that 
we have achieved. 

President. — Is it feasible? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is quite feasible. 

President. — What may happen is that they may have to go out. All the 
three plants are not in the same state of efficiency .at present. Under the 
bounty system, they get a certain number of orders; in the other case, if 
they don’t accept orders at your rate, they have to gO out. 

ilfr. Balfour. — It is the same thing all' over the world. If you don’t bring 
your plant to the same state of efficiency. as that of your competitor, you 
have got to go to the wall. 

President. — If they go out, you get the whole field to j'ourselves. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We don’t want the field. For that matter I would certainly 
object te any firm getting more than we got simply because they are not so 
efficient. It should operate the other way. 

President. — The position is, that if time is not given to other companies 
which are behind you to come up .to your standard, then there is a risk that 
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these companies may get wiped out and when they are wiped out jmu remain 
in the field, unless of course somebody else starts a new company. 

Mr. JBaJfour. — ^Why not put it the other way: Instead of quoting a low 
competitive figure we might have put in a high figure, hut we do not want 
any unreasonable profit. 

President. — I am just trying to point out from the point of view of the 
country what would happen in a case like that. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We don’t see how you can give them more than you give us. 

President. — Under the system of bounties this can be done, 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. As T told you this morning, we act ,a.s managing 
agents, as managers and as foremen for the Indian Stand.nrd Wagon Com- 
pany, hence the greater efficiency of the Company. 

President. — Wliat is the procedure you suggest? Do you suggest that 
orders for a certain number of wagons should be placed in this country only 
or do jmu suggest that all the tenders for wagons should be in rupees? 

3fr. Balfour. — Orders for a certain number of wagons should be placed 
with the Indian manufacturers with Indian competition onlj'._ That is the 
best proposition, I think. 

President. — But then this other factor comes in. 

Sir. Balfour. — Would it not be up to the other firms to get their plant Tip 
to a higher efficiency as soon as possible? 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing we put a duty of 25 per cent, on wagons, and 
other people imported in spite of the duty, what would you suggest? Sup- 
posing a definite number of wagons were placed out here, either you quote up 
to the full extent of the duty, in Avhich case you really get more than you 
want on the basis of normal profit or you' do not quote to the full extent 
of the duty and in that case other people who are making wagons here will 
be left out? 

ilfr. Balfour. — Are you not going to make the other people come up to the 
same standard of efficiency that we have attained. We have had a tremen- 
dous struggle with the Indian Standard Wagon Company to bring it up to the 
present standard. In fact we had to give them a loan of Bs. 12 lakhs to 
carry on. 

President. — For purposes of discussion supposing you got your order for 
Es. 3,000, and the others got an order for Es. 3,500, it is possible that for the 
time being the country -will be paying Es. 500 more per wagon. But when 
you see they are getting Es. 500 more, you will say " we will make 5,000 
wagons,” so that eventually they go out and you get the whole market. 

Sir. Balfour. — ^We think that will never occur. If these people could not- 
bring their plant up to a state of efficiency to compete with us, you will find 
two or tliree new companies started here. Let -them go to the wall and let 
other people more efficient come in. If you put on a duty sufficient -to 
guarantee the Indian manufacturer an adequate number of wagons other 
people will be attracted, but I would certainly object to anyone getting more 
than we are paid for the same work. That would be a reflection bn our busi- 
ness capacity. There is only one company which is new, but what about the 
other company which has been in the field for 20 years longer than the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company? 

President. — I take it that the gist of your reply is this, that orders for a 
certain number of wagons should be placed in the country and the orders 
must be placed at the lowest Indian competitive tender. '. ' 1 - 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, otherwise you will find the prices soaring up. ' 

Mr. Mather. — ^As you know, protection can only be given to any industry 
on the assumption that within a reasonable time the industry will be able to 
carry on its business in India without protection. You don’t appear to have 
dealt in any way with that point. There is nothing in your arguments to 
suggest that some time in the future you will be able to manage without 
protection. 
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Mr. Balfour. — What do you mean exactly by “ doing without protection ”? 
Do you think we can do without protection if you tax our raw material? 

Mr. Mather. — In considering a question like that, you might assume that 
if you were handicapped by protective duties on your materials, you 
would be given a qompensating protection to that extent, hut are you able to 
give us any indication as to the period within which you expect to be able to 
put wagons on the market in India at competitive prices provided your com- 
pensation is only sufficient to cover any protective duties on steel? 

Mr. Balfour. — We think we will. ' 

Mr. Mather. — At what period? 

. Mr. Balfour. — ^We think from 5 to 8 j’ears. 

T)r. Matthai. — So long as that? 

hfr. Balfour. — ^We are not very far off it now. We are getting down to 
Home ])riees, but it is verj^ difficult to give you a specific date. 

Mr. Mather. — It is an essential part of anj' claim for protection that it will 
be possible within a reasonable period to do away with protection. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The best answer to that is a comparison of the prices now 
,and prices before the bounty sclieme came into operation, and we think we are 
fulfilling the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Mathias. — -Tour contention is that the period depends on whether you 
are fully working on 2,500 wagons a year which will bring down your overhead 
charges and enable you to produce at a low rate ? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

Mr. Mathifls. — That is to say within the next three or four years, with a 
compensating protection for the dutj' on steel, yoii will be able to produce at 
competitive prices? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. Of course Tatas have been very good to us. They 
have always given us concessions on the price of wagon material. 

Dr. Matthai. — As far as the Indian Standard Wagon Company is con- 
cerned, if you got an order next j’ear for 3,000 wagons and laid down this 
extra plant you would require no protection at all? The way in which your 
overhead is coming down in proportion to your output rather suggests that 
if you got ,a larger order you would requii-e no protection. It is really a 
question of protection or output. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t think we shall ever be able to do without the com- 
pensating protection. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^I am speaking of substantive protection. 

Mi'. Mather. — You don’t appear to have looked into that part of the case. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We have, but it is a vcry< difficult point to determine. 
(But see the statement of claim furnished later.) 

Mr. Mathias. — You cannot tell us because you do not know what the pro- 
tective tariffs on Tatas steel may be? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. We are really in the Board’s hands. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You are satisfied, are you not, that if you are able to get 
orders in the intervening years, you would be able within a few years to 
make wagons without any substantive protection? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We are quite sure we shall be able to make considerable 
reductions if we get large orders because this will encourage us to design and 
procure machinei’y which will cut costs as much as possible, although we don’t 
think we will ever bring the labour costs down. 

Mr. Mather. — In what way are machines going to cut your costs if you 
cannot reduce the labour costs ? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I am talking of the machine labour. If you put down a 
drill having 12 spindles it is going to save at least half the time taken in 
drilling by a single spindle. 
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Tresidcnt. — think it would be better if j’-ou could give us an estimate as 
'.to how j'our costs will come down if vovi had an order for 2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 
•wagons. 

ilfr. Baljour. — It won’t go down on 2^000 wagons. 

Fresideiit. — ^Make an estimate on 2,000, then say what would be the cost 
if you had 2,500 and then 3,000 wagons. What we call overhead we can oal- 
■culate ourselves, hut you can calculate the materials and other things. 

Mr. Balfour. — '\Ye will do it for you. 

TFofifOJis, underf mines., castings and spare j^oi'ts. 

President. — You have given a list in j-our enclosure 3 of the forgings. 
'These are practically all the forgings that you require P 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Are there any moi-eP 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is a complete list. 

President. — Do you claim that you make them all? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, everything. , 

President. — The Railway Board have given replies which suggest that 
•everything cannot be done. 

Mr. Balfour. — We may say that we are importing screw coupilings for these 
wagons becf.use our cost is Rs. 28-13-0 and you can buy them to-day at Rs. 23 
landed. Tlfat is the reason why we are importing them. Then again, we 
manufacture bearing springs and diagonals. There is not a forging on the 
wagon that we cannot make. 

President. — The Railway Board say that the wagon-building firms import 
the components in which they mention buffers, screw couplings, draw a)id 
Ibuffer springs. 

Mr. Balfour. — We can manufacture them all save steel castings. 

President. — Bolts, nuts and rivets? 

Mr. Balfour. — We can make them but it does not pay us. 

President. — ^Rivets, you can’t make. You must import them in any case. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, but we coidd manufacture them. 

President. — Do j’ou make bearing springs? 

Mrj Balfour. — We make all the springs. 

President. — Do you make diagonals? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — ^You don’t agi-ee with the opinion of the Railway Board on 
•that point. 

Mr. Balfour. — As I say we must have made something like 20,000 or 50,000 
screw couplings. This is the first order for which we have imported sei'ew 
'Couplings. 

President. — In all these cases you have given your costs of drawbar hooks 
.and brake beams. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We are importing brake beams for these wagons. 

Mr. Mather. — You have actually manufactured them. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — So far.ps the material is concerned, we can see what the prices 
are, but, now do you allocate the charges on small things? Take the ease of 
drawbar hooks. The total cost of the material is Rs. 14-12-9 and your labour 
charge is Rs. 7-4-6 and othei- charges Rs, 18-5-9. That is a fairlj^ high per- 
•centage. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t think we have got the details here. 

Mr. Mather. — Drawbar hooks get a lot of preliminary forging. 
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il/i . Baljoia . — That is a very small charge — ^200 per cent, on direct labour^ 
That has got to cover all dies. 

Bi . Matthai. — In estimating your charges here ivhat you apparentlj' do is- 
to take a certain percentage of material and certain percentage of labour. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We have 7 per cent, establishment on cost on material and 
wages. A fuel charge has also to be added. 

President. — ^Take the next one 2 brake beams chmplete. There the total 
material is Rs. 20-10-10. Labour is the same as in the drawbar hook, charges 
are Rs. 16-7-7. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^There is not so much forging work on that. Probablj’’ there 
will he a little more fitting. In the fitting shop there is a 100 per cent, on 
cost. We cannot take a flat rate of on cost over the whole works. If we did 
that and arrived at 100 per cent, on direct labour, the result would be that 
we would he full of forging and machine work. Our machine shop and the 
smithy on cost would be too low and we would be cramped with orders. The 
overhead charge depends a great deal on the capital expenditure on the plant. 

President. — In both cases on your steel I take it you are paying Rs. 30 a 
ton. 

Mr. Balfour. — If you get the cost sheet of an underframe, you will probably 
find the explanation there. It depends a great deal on the block value of the 
department. 

Piesident. — How can jmu get the block value in a thing like a drawbar 
hook? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have the overhead expense of each shop in a separate 
account. For example, erection department has got a different account to 
the machine shop. 

President. — It is very difficult for us to say what ought to be your reason- 
able cost above material. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Balfour. — I have just given you the overhead. We can probably give 
you more detailed information if you care. 

Pres/dent.— Would it be substantially correct if we did this? We cannot 
really go into all these small cases? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is difficult, I admit. 

President.— Supposing we come to the conclusion that you require a certain 
amount of protection on the wagons. We have got some figures by which we 
can say such and such an amount of protection might enable you to get on. 
Supposing*" we found that figure, would it not be simpler to apply the same 
figure to fittings? You are asking for different duties on different kinds. 
To-day there is a uniform duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on the wagons and 
on the component pails. Why should we not act on the same principle what- 
ever the duty or bounty may bfe. Why should we make any distinction espe- 
cially as we have no figures to go on? 

Mr. Balfour. — I think it would be correct. 

Mr. Mather. — IVIiatever figure is generally suitable for wagons would he 
approximately suitable for forgings. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I believe it would. 

President. — It ought to work out in the same way. Even if we took 101 
different things, they must hear some relation to the total cost of the wagon 
surely. We cannot really go into the cost of each individual part. 

Mr.' Mathias. — I suppose if this proposal which has been just put before 
you by the President, was accepted, what you would do would he to specialise 
on those particular parts which you could turn out more profitably and the 
othei's you would import. 

Mr. Balfour. — We could not very well do that. We have got to think more 
of the output of wagons to keep our department going as a whole. 
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Mr. Mathias. — In order to reduce your overliead charges, you would conti- 
nue to manufacture a certain number of spare parts even though strictly 
speaking they were not profitable. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. It tends to reduce the overhead charges. 

Mr. Mathias. — Supposing that the imported fittings were so cheap that it 
was not really worth your while to manufacture these fittings, could you turn 
this machinery to any other use? 

Mr. Balfour. — Not unless orders were going for spare jmrts. 

Mr. Mathias. — Supposing you had no orders, could you utilise the machi- 
nery for any engineering work? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Drop stamps are not used for general engineering. You 
must have a large number of items to manufacture before drop stamps are 
economical. Your dies on an average would cost you Bs. 500 before you start 
manufacture. If you get orders for 500 forgings, it becomes a proposition 
whether it is worth your while making dies and drop stamping the item rather 
than hand forging it. 

Mr. Mather. — ^We saw the other day in your Asansol Works the machinery 
for making drawbar hooks and you have given us a cost for manufacture at 
Howrah. Are your requirements so large as to justify your having two plants 
to make them? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That stamp is not used solely for drawbar hooks. 

Mr. Mather. — Quite. In a normal year would the two drop stamps be fully 
occupied ? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Unless we get 2,500 wagons at Asansol, we have surplus drop 
stamps there. 

Mr. Mather. — Therefore these figures probably contain the loss on charges, 
because the machine was not fully occupied. As you got more regular orders 
for drawbar hooks, your overhead charges would come down. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^We would not necessarily need to take these as typical of 
what your charges would be as a permanency if you were making them in 
large numbers regularly. 

Mr. Balfour. — The surplus drop stamps at Asansol do not inflate -the cost 
very much. It hardly affects the total overhead charges. 

President. — ^What is the weight of the total quantity of forgings in an A-2 
wagon. 

Mr. Balfour. — I think we gave you that last time. 

President. — ^You go on changing your types. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is very little difference in forging. Forgings for 
both the wagons are the same. 

President. — ^You have got the fittings. You have not got the forgings 
separately. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — ^I want to find out whether this forms a reasonable percentage 
of the total quantity of steel used. If it is say a quarter or one-third of the 
steel used, then we can more or less say that it may be reasonable to suppose 
that the cost of making these forgings was on the whole the average cost of 
the wagon. 

Mr. Balfour. — The total weight of castings on A-2 and C-2. 

Br. Matthai. — ^You don’t import any forgings. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We are importing couplings on this order, but wo can manu- 
facture them. 

Mr. Mathias. — Is it simply because of the overhead charges that you conti- 
nue to manufacture them when you can import them cheaper? 
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Mr. Balfour. — Yes, but when the difference becomes so great as in the case 
of screw couplings, we purchase from home. The point is, that we have 
actually got the whole machinerj'', both at Howrah and Asansol, to manu- 
facture every part in a wagoii with the exception of cast steel fittings. 

Dr. Matihai. — ^For all your forging.s you get your steel from Tatas. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, with the exception of one -and that is the spring buckle. 
I spoke to Mr. Mather about it. When he recommended the use of Tatas 
steel for various forgings, he missed this item wliich gave us considerable 
trouble. 

Dt. Matthai. — ^What sort of steel do you want? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is specified as Grade A iron. The Railway Board have 
accepted Tatas special soft steel in place of Grade A iron. 

President. — 1 just want to point out that the Railway Board do not accept 
that statement in so many words. TVliat they say is that Tatas special soft 
steel lias been approved by the Railway Board ns a substitute for Grade A 
iron. This is what ^ley say; “ In certain individual instances the Railway 
Board have permitted the substitution of Tata’s special soft steel for Grade A 
iron where the latter is specified in the specification for wagons ; they have not 
as yet generally approved the substitution.” 

Dr. Maithai. — ^How did you get this impression? 

Mr. Balfour. — Mr. Mather could tell you. 

-Vf. Maiher. — ^The question came up a few years ago — I forget the precise 
year — whether Tata’s special soft steel would be a satisfactory substitute 
for wrought iron portions of a wagon. So far as the components of the 
wagon which were referred to me were concerned — other people were con- 
sulted as well — 1 said that Tata’s special soft steel would be a satisfactory 
substitute for wrought iron. So far as I Imow that recommendation was 
accepted. The spring buckle .which. Mr, Balfour mentions now was not in 
the list of components which were under consideration at that time and I 
think that that possibly accounts for its omission. Wlietiier there are any 
other omissions or not I do not know. I was merely concerned with the 
components in the list actually sent to me at that time. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you tell me why so many firms have taken to manu- 
facturing wagon fittings. It is not only the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany that does so. Take the case of Mes.srs. Bum and Company, Limited. 
They have general engineering work, still they manufacture wagon fittings 

Mr. Balfour. — Messrs. Bum and Company, Limited, have been manufac- 
turing wagon parts for the past 20 years. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Take the case of Angus Engineering Works. 

Mr. Balfour. — They have not put dorvn drop stamps to make wagon fittings. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Why do they make them? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^They cannot get anything else. Their drop stamps have 
put down for the manufacture of jute machinery. 

Mr. Mathias. — Supposing there was a big demand for jute machinery, 
would it be possible for you to turn your drop stamps on to jute machinery? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 don’t think that there would be sufilcient jute machinei-y 
fittings to go round. Angus were laid out for the manufacture of jute machi- 
nery but I think they are the only other firm doing wagon fittings. 

Jl/r Mathias. — ^The railways manufacture wagon fittings. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You don’t buy any small forgings from Angus? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We don’t buy anything from them. We have got to sell 
fittings oumelveis. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Please look at page 245 of the blue book where you speak 
about comparative costs. Could you give us corresponding information on 
the basis on which you calculated your costs for 1923? 
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Mr. Balfour . — ^We shall send you a statement. 

President. — You don’t apparently seem to have''had a Yery good experience 
of Kuhumchand ’s castings. 

Mr. Balfour. — am afraid not. 

President. — I tliinlc that your main difficulty was to obtain delivei’y in time. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so.. 

President. — You had no other complaint against them. 

Mr. Balfour. — The castings were very rough and move difficult to machine 
than home castings. 

President. — Is that a defect in the manufacture of castings or what is it? 

Mr. Balfour. — It must he a defect in the manufacture of castings. We 
cannot run our machine at the same Speed as we can when machining home 
castings. 

President. — What is it due to do you thinlc? Yiffiat is the cause of it? 

Mr. Balfour. — I think that it is due to sand. 

President. — ^What do you mean? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is due to the moulding sand. 

President. — Is that not suitable? 

Mr. Balfour. — I have no experience in it. When we get a rough casting 
in iron, w^e go and look at our sand. 

President. — ^What do you find? 

Mr. Balfour . — ^We find the sand is burnt and that fresh melted sand is 
required. 

President . — Is it due to the chemical property of the sand or is it due 
to want of cleaning the sand? 

Mr. Balfour . — ^I have really no experience in steel casting. 

President . — ^It is a very important matter whether castings can or cannot 
be manufactured in India. 

Mr. Balfoxir . — We don’t see why they cannot be manufactured in India. 

President. — ^These people claim that they can. You say this is your experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Balfou.r . — ^We can only give our experience. We take a good number 
of castings for general engineering purposes from Hukumch end’s.' We machine 
practically all their castings. 

President . — They have no machining appliances. When you machine them 
do you get a rebate? 

Mr. Balfour . — That is for Hukumehand ’s outside orders. We . generally 
machine all their castings. < 

President . — ^You get paid for it. 

Mr. Balfour . — Oh, yes. 

President . — ^What is your complaint? When you bought castings I under- 
stood them- to say that they allowed you so much for machining. 

Mr. Balfour . — ^That is so. 

President . — ^If they allow you so much for machining, what is- your com- 
plaint? 

Mr. Balfour . — I say that their castings are rough in comparison with 
home or Continental castings. 

President . — ^Does that interfere with the use of the castings or does it 
affect only the appearance? 

Mr. Balfour . — It is only the appearance that it affects. But we take a 
longer time in machining Hukumehand ’s castings than we do in machining 
home or Continental castings. 

Mr. Mather . — ^Therefore it actually costs you more? 
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Mr. Balfoxir. — A liWlo more. I don’t think timt tho castings are bad. 

Dr. MaHhai. — Since you do a lot of machining for tliem you have a great 
deal of experience of their castings, 

Mr.' BaJjour. — Yes. It does not mean that their castings are bad. 

Dr, Malihai. — A rough casting is not a bad easting. 

Mr. I’alfonr. — ^Not necessarily. 

Dr. Mailhai. — ^\Vhy not? 

Mr. Balfour. — It can bo used. It is only tho appearance that is against 
it. 

Mr, Mafhia’i. — I suppose it is difficult to fit in if it is rough. 

Mr. Balfour. — Not after it has been machined. 

/>r. Mnllhai. — ^Tf on a class of casting you liave to do much more machin- 
ing than you have to do in tho ease of other eastings, to that extent that 
easting is an interior casting. 

Mr. Balfour. — It takes longer and rcquijes more experionee to machine, 
hence its cost is increased. 

Brcnidrnl. — tho question of experience wo will come presently. I am 
talking fif tho suitalulify of tho casting. T wantj to k-now whether apart from 
tho question of appeal ance they can be used. 

Mr. Balfour. — Tho casting is quite suitable. 

Prrxhicnt. — Does the roughness affect tho life of the castings? 

Mr. Balfour. — Tho life of tho casting won’t bo affected. 

Prr.-tiflrui.—Tt i.s really a matter of improving the finish. 

Mr. Balfour, — ^It is a quc.stion of experionee. 

Prrui'icnf. — 1 see from about you liavo taken to Continental castings 
beeau.se they were cheaper than the British and Ilukumchnnd’s eastings. 
Ilukmnchand's also contend like Tnta’.s that it is due to the depreciated 
exchange on the Continent that these castings are sold at uneconomic prices. 
Supposing protection was given. Continental castings would can-y a heavier 
duty than other castings. 

i\fr. Balfour. — That is so. 

Prrsidr.uf. — lust ns there is a difference between British steel and Conti- 
nental steel, is there any difforenco botwcon tho Continental casting and tho 
British casting in quality? What I mean is this that for British steel you 
may ■i)robnbty pay a little more than for Continental steel. Would you do 
the same in regard to British casting ns von do in regard to British rolled 
steel? 

.Ifr. Balfour. — No. 

Prrridcut . — Wliy, i.s the quality the same? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I think the quality is the same. The appearance of the 
Briti.sh casting is superior to that of tho Continental casting. 

PrnitiJrnl, — For that reason there may bo a little difference in price. 

Mr. Balfour. — We would not be prepared to pay a higher price. 

Prr.iu'dcni. — You won’t pay anything more? 

jifr. Balfour. — If it is good enough to pass jifessrs. Eendel Palmer and 
Tritlon’s inspection, it is good enough for our use. 

Dr. Maithai. — Do you ever have to do any machining on Continental cast- 
ings which you don't have to do in regard to British castings? 

Mr. Balfour. — All castings must be machined. 

Dr. Maithai. — In both cases? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^In all cases. 

president. — On page 207 you give the price of a set of British axle boxes 
as .C8-l-(i and on page 298 you give tho Continental price as £5-12-6. 
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Mr. Balfour, — ^These were actual prices ruling at the time when tenders 
for these u'agons were called for. We asked for both British and Continental 
prices. - 

Mr. Maiher. — The Continental figure of £5-12-6 is for a year later than 
the British figure of £8-1-6. 

Prcsidcr.t. — I think that the British ^prices have not changed very much. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. That %vas one of the reasons why we were able to 
quote such a low price last year. 

Piesident. — ^Are the Continental axle -boxes durable? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — The difference between the two is roughly £2-10-0. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. The solebar stiffener is a .rough casting. It is very 
light and requires no machining. 

Dr. Maithai. — What would have been tlie price of Hukumchand’s? 

Mr. Balfour. — We asked for their quotation for solebar stiffens and 
their price would have increased the cost of the wagon- by about Es. 14. 

Dr. Matthai. — Against £5-12-6. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

Dr. Matthai. — You say that the Hukumchand’s price of stiffening brackets 
is Bs. 3-12-0 each ns against the import price of Es. 2-9-6. That generally 
is the proportion between the Continental price- and Ilukumchand’s price, am 
I right? ' ' 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. On page 295 we say “ In the spring of 1925 we ob- 
tained an emergency supply of over 2,000 solebar stiffening brackets from 
them; we were importing these brackets at Es. 2-9-6 each landed, but 
Ilukumc.hand’s price was Es. 3-12-0.” ' 

Dr. Matthai. — This £2-9-0 is the British price, not the Continental price. 
The example you give of solebar stiffening brackets is British and therefore I 
get the impression that these also are probably British prices. 

Mr. Balfour. — I cannot teU you offliand. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you look that up and let me Imow? 

htr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — How long ago was it that you thought of investigating 
into the possibility of starting a steel foundry? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^In 1924. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^But you thought it was not w'orth while? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No, not even with the cheap electricity the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company offered us. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^YTiat exactly is this process they employ at Ajmer? 

Mr. Balfour. — They import hematite pig iron from Home and blow air 
through it to remove the impurities. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You say Messrs. Hukumchands did not even ask to be given 
an ojrportunity to quote. What do you mean? 

Mr. Balfour. — We mean that as -we do so much, work for Hukumchand’s 
their representative comes to our works at' least twice a week; he knows we 
have got orders for wagons, but he never asks us for orders for fittings. 

Dr. Maithai. — They say they do. 

'Mr. Balfour. — He has never come'to me or asked me to be allowed to 
quote. 

Dr. hlatthai. — ^What is the total weight of steel castings in a C-2 urngon? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1-^ tons for a carriage underframe and 54 cwts. for a wagon. 

Dr. Maithai. — ^Is it practically the same for all types of wagons? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 
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Dr. Maiihai. — ^If you take the wagons that you have been building since 
August 1924, what proportion of the steel castings did you import from the 
Continent? ' 

Mr. Balfour. — should say 75 per cent. 

Dr. MaWiai. — ^Did you import from the continent before 1926? "What I 
want to know is, when exactl 5 ' did the Continental steel castings become so 
cheap as they are' now apparently? I have not been able to trace any infor- 
mation. Tliese statements that you give rather suggest that you started 
importing on a considerable scale in 1926. All the importations of 1925 are 
from England. _ If you_ could kindly look up the point and tell me when you 
started importing castings on a large scale from the Continent, it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We will give you that. 

Fabricated Steel. 

President. — ^As regards fabricated steel, in our first enquiry we recom- 
mended a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem. That was accepted by Government 
and the Legislature. Then we made a supplementary recommendation in 
November 1924; that recommendation was not accepted, and the last recom- 
mendation -^vas made by the Board last September; that too was not accepted. 

^Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

President. — ^You mention the grounds on which no supplementary protec- 
tion was given. Why should you have got it? 'WTiat is your main conten- 
tion? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 think that is all given in your report — drop in the price of 
steel and rise in exchange. 

President. — ^Your point is this, is it not, that once protection was granted 
after the first enquiry, when prices went down and exchange rose, it was 
necessary that the protection granted should have been increased? Is that 
your contention? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, and of course the lack of orders. 

Presideni. — As regards lack of orders you have not been able to show that 
you really lost any? 

Mr. Balfour, — ^We have given one or two instances. 

President. — These are instances in markets which may not be really 
regarded as your natural markets. 

Mr. Balfour. — The North-Western Bailway is our natural market. 

President. — ^In that way every market is your natural market I 

Mr. Balfour. — But Calcutta to Lahore is as near as Karachi is to Lahore. 

President. — ’They take the material on their own line from Karachi. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Wliy should that operate against us when the railways are 
State Itailways? 

President. — ^Each railway has its own separate organization. 

Mr. Mather. — ^If .you got an order for this kind of material for the North- 
Y'’estorn Bailway^ would it be carried from Howrah at railway material rates? 

Mr. Balfour . — ^Yes. We have and we always do manufacture for the North- 
Western Bailway. One of our biggest orders which we had in 1924 and com- 
pleted about August 1925 was for the Sulemanld bi'idge on the North-Western 
Bailway. 

President. — ^If you had been able to give us some instances in which you 
had lost orders in Calcutta or thereabouts that would have been very helpful. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is very difficult because a lot of these railways in and* 
round Calcutta have not called for tenders at Home for a number of spans. 
They call in India only. 

President. — ^All the orders that you seem to have lost were within these 
tln-ee years? 
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Mr. Baljour. — lost any number but it is difficult to say where they 
have gone. 

A/r. Mather. — Do you know for certain that they were not ordered from 
anybody else in India? There are other engineering fims competing with 
you hole. 

Mr. Balfour. — Take the Wagon .sho 2 ) remodelling at Perambur which is a 
very big job running over Es. 5 lakhs : that went to Messrs. Dorman Xiong. 
The Assam Bengal Railway order for paint and upholstry shop at Pahartalir 
worth over Rs. Sj lakhs, that went Home. 

President. — What we would like to know is this. Can you give us figures 
to show that previous to 1924-25 you did a lot of .fabrication and that owing 
to your not having got supplementary protection orders went abroad? It is no 
good making a general statement, that you cannot got any orders. 

A/r. Unltour. — It takes us genorallv six months to put a bridge job through. 
You say up to 1924-25? 

President. — In 1924 you got irrotection. Can you show that the tonnage- 
has decreased since then? 

Mr. Balfuur. — We can know that for the last -1 months we have no work 
at all. 

President. — I moan a comparison between the amount of work you were 
doing in 1924 and what you are doing now. You can take a year or two- 
before if you like, say 1922-23. On page' 238 of the representation you say: 
" The Government in 1920 admitted that the industry was getting Rs. 21 a 
ton less protection than was intended by the legislature, and expected by 
the mnnufacturors ” Whore do you got that from? 

Mr. Balfour. — I think that was in Sir Charles Innes’ speech. 

President. — .\t page 239 you complain that one of the firms in India 
id in alliance with a Home firm and for that reason “ is al.^o to underquote even 
when -Messrs. Tatas have offered Indian manufacturers prices below the Home- 
price of steel.” x\ro you prepared to give the name of the firm? 

Mr. Balfour. — Braithwaito and Company. 

President. — What is the name of tho Homo firm? 

M7\ Balfour. — Wo understand it is Donnnn Bong. Wc have no definite- 
proof that it id so. 

Mr. Mather. — Do they manufacture in India? 

Mr. Baljour. — They have put their shops down in Kidderpore. 

Mr. Mather. — They have underquoted in competition with you in the- 
Calcutta area. 

Mr. Balfour. — Considerably. In fact it was so. bad that wo very seriously 
considei-ed taking up offers which we had and foi-ming a close alliance -n-ith 
the home people. 

President. — There is only one firm here and that has asked for protection. 
It cannot give anybody any help. 

Mr. Mather. — You say Tata’s have offered you much below the Home- 
price, 

Mr. Balfour. — Even then we could not compete. What they offered was- 
Rs. 5 a ton less than tho basis price. 

Mr. Mather. — ^How much did they get from the Homo manufacturers? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I cannot say. 

President. — Is there much competition from the Continent in fabricated^ 
steel ns far as you know? 

Mr. Baljour. — 'Wq don’t think so.’ We think the railways insist on British' 
steel for bridges. 

President. — I think they can get the British Standard Specification steeh 
from the Continent. 
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Mr. Balfour. — Yes, tut I suppose they feel frightened that they cannot 
^et all steel to British Standard Specification. 

Mr. Mather . — ^In saying that the Bailway Board insist on British steel 
for bridges, you don’t mean hy that they rule out Indian steel. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — come to the manner in which you have worked out the addi- 
tional protection that you want at page 251 of the Blue Book. You take for 
your fuhrication Es. 117 and for the British fahrication Es. 90. 'Both these 
figures are not actual figures. The whole of this argument proceeds on the 
.assumption that these figures are correct. ^ 

.Mr. Balfour. — They could not possibly he far out. 

President. — One reason that makes us think that they cannot be far out 
is that all the engineering firms have accepted them. But it doesn’t show 
that they might not he too high. 

, Mr. Balfour. — But I don’t think that in any instance there has been a huge 
•difference between Indian tenders and those received from Europe. 

President. — ^Y’'ou give Es. 80 in September 1925 and Es. 72-5 in April 1926 
lor fabrication. In what way- do you make that reduction? 

Mr. Balfour. — •'We know that prices have fallen at home and also wages. 

Mr. Mather. — Since September? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — That is doubtful. 

President. — ^We would like to have some evidence on the point that there 
jhas been a drop in wages. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is very difficult to furnish such evidence. 

President. — How can we assume that between September 1925 and .-^pril 
1926 there has been a drop? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^You will find that on the same basis we have come dorni 
in our fabrication cost.- 

President. — The cost has come down, because the exchange has risen and 
the price of coal has come down. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is one of the reasons for the decrease in the fabrication 
•cost. 

President. — I am talking of your cost. Here you make a reduction of IC, 
per cent, between September 1925 and April 1926 for which there is very 
little evidence. , 

Mr. Balfour. — ^There is no doubt that prices for the home steeEliave come 
■down. 

President. — I am not talking of steel. 

Mr. Balfour. — I mean fabricated steel. 

President. — ^You have not given any evidence as to that. You are simply 
working on these figures. You tell us these are the prices. So far we have 
•got no evidence what the c.i.f. price of British fabricated .steel is? 

Mr. BalfouT- — ^The evidence is the low prices quoted. 

President. — ^Have you given us any? 

Mr. Balfour . — ^We find it difficult to get examples. 

Mr. Mather. — Did you get that Es. 72-5 by working back from the landed 
-cost? How did you assume that? Is that the actual landed cost? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is really an assumption of what we consider has been 
•the drop in -the cost of fabrication at home'. "We have said it has gone down 
;in the same ratio as our cost. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have given a much bigger drop. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We have not. 

Mr. Mather. — ^It is a much bigger percentage. 
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i\/r. Balfour. — ^The percentage may be higher. 

Mr, Mather. — 50 per cent, greater drop in rupees. 

Air. Balfour. — We can only assunie that the low price at which tnbricuied 
steel has been put on the Indian raarhet is not due solely to the drop in the 
price of steel. Therefore the diCerence must be in the cost of fabrication. 

President, — You simply say that the Hritish innntifacturer btn’.s bis steel 
at the same rate as you do. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

President. — That is not necessarily so, because you yourself have <aid jiat 
now tlinr Braithwaites were able to buy cheaper than you. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Therefore .it is po'jsible that their steel is cheaper ilian we 
can procure. 

President. — You talie the same price of steel. In 1924 there was not this 
very keen competition, hut to-day when the competition is so keen is it 
impossible that the British manufacturer may be able to get his steel at a 
much lower rate than the ordinary man would bo able to get it? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is quite possible. It is more than probable. 

President. — ^Therefore my point is that wo eon find no evidence at jn-e.sent 
that the fabrication cost has come down. 

Air. Balfour. — We have got to assume that the price of steel is lower than 
ours or that there has been a reduction in the cost of fabrication. 

President, — ^Unless you are able to give some price for the imported fabri- 
cated material, the same ns you did before, wo have not got the means of 
checking these figures. 

Afr. Balfour. — Wo very much wish to give yon those prices, but it is 
impossible for us to get them. 

President — ^Havo you had any orders for fabricated .steel since we la.st 
enquired, t'.c., February 1924? 

Mr. Balfour. — Only for the extension of the Sone bridge. 

President. — Hove j’ou not received any orders for fabricated steel, since 
we last reported. 

JVfr. Balfour. — I will look up if you like. 

Dr. Matihai . — Have any quotations been published in the Indian Trade 
Supplement? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^\’’ery few. t - 

Dr. Alntthai . — ^Nothing at nil? 

Air. Balfour . — Here is one quotation taken from the Trade Supiilcment 
(handed ink 

Dr. Alatthai. — ^Last year Me.ssrs. Jossop and Bichardson and Cruddas 
gave us specific cases. But Messrs. Burn and Company never give us 
instances. It makes one a bit suspicious. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I don’t know whether they have a better organization than 
we have, but the prices are not given to us. They refuse to giv’e us the infor- 
mation. We cannot go further than that. If we can get prices to compare 
with the i)rices that we have quoted, we are quite willing to put them up 
for comparison. We don’t want to keep anything back- from you. 

Dr. Matihai. — You speak of ordem not coming to you. Suppose I put 
this suggestion forward. Wliat happens in the case of fabricated steel is 
that there is general depression, a general absence of orders, and Messrs. Burn 
.and Company, Limited, are suffering in the same way as the fabricated steel 
industry oil over the world. 

Mr. Balfour. — I don’t think that is correct. 

•Dr. .Matihai. — Give us evidence. B is for you to prove. 
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Mr. Balfour. — There is evidence that we have iost the jobs but wiiere they 
have gone to we do not know. 

Mr. Mather. — In most cases you do not Imow whether they have gone to 
any firm in India. 

Mr. Balfour. — Ho. 

Mr. Mathias. — Except this one firm. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, Braithwaite’s. The Government of India would not 
like us to go and form an alliance with a home firm. It is not our policy 
to do that. Our policy has always been to support Tata’s. 

Mr. Mathias. — Their cost of fabrication cannot be any higher than yours. 

■ Mr. Balfour. — ^No. Our shops are well written down. Therefore we have 
got a great advantage over them in the matter of depreciation. 

Mr Mathias. — Where is this firm’s ■works situated? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^At Kidderpore. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you tell me whether a certain number of your orders 
are what may be called urgent orders which have got to be done within a 
certain time, and for which they would not call for tenders from England. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. , 

Mr. Mathias. — Coidd you give me any idea as to the percentage of such 
orders? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is very difficult to give you that. The East Indian Eail- 
■way for instance as far as ■n'e can understand have not been calling for bridge 
work at home except for spans above 80 feet. Everything else is done in 
the country. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Would it be right to say that half the orders that j'ou got 
were for urgent work. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No, very much less than that. 

Mr. Mathias. — On the whole they are very few. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — Gould you give me any idea as to the percentage? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. 

President. — According to your case it was intended that you should get 
Es. 29-5 substantive protection. You get only Es. 13-5 and so you lose 
Es. ir — that is what you say. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, but we now require substantive protection to the 
extent of Es. 39-6 as shown in our statement of our claim printed on page 
251 of the Blue Book. 

Dr. Maithai. — With regard to the * statement of comparative costs you 
assume, don't you, that the freight on fabricated steel is the same as the 
freight on roUed steel. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Maithai. — ^That is not a right assumption because the freight is con- 
siderably higher on fabricated steel. The way in which you have put it 
would suggest that fabricated steel as such gets no freight protection as 
compared with rolled 'steel, which is not a correct assumption. I should like 
vou to get some information. I suggest that the difference is about £1 
per ton. 

Mr. Balfour. — If the bridge work is rivetted together, I would say yes, 
hut a great deal of fabricated steel comes out as loose sections. 

Dr. Maithai. — ^T^Tiat is the freight you pay on rolled steel? 

Mr. Balfour . — 22 shillings. 

Dr. Maithai. — ^The freight on a wagon is £2-10-0*. The rate on fabiicated 
steel must be someuhere between the two — ^perhaps nearer £2. 
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Mr. Tialjonr. — Yes, if the sections are ri%'cttcd topiether and are therefore 
■bulky and heavy, but most of the fabricated steel comes out just like oidinnry 
-channels, and angles. I don’t see why the freight should be higher. 

Dt. Maiihai. — On a thing like bridgework there would be a certain amount 
•of rivelting. 

Mr. Balfovr. — ^If full spans or half spans were imported eomjdetely rivetted 
up, I should think that the freight would be higher, but if the same spans 
came out as plates and angles, I don’t think that the freight would be 
higher. 

President. — We never gave you the cost of British fabrication as Bs. 90. 

Mr. Balfour. — It was accepted by you I think in your first Report. 

President. — I don’t know, where this Rs. 90 comes from. If you want to 
•get at the price of British fabrication, you must get the f.o.b. price of British 
■steel and then the f.o.b. itrice of British fabricated steel. The difFcrcnco 
between the two may bp taken reasonably ns the cost of fabrication and 
profit subject to adjustment. 

Ml. Balfovr. — I thought that Rs. 90 was always accepted. 3 don’t leniem- 
her this being questioned in the previous enquiries. 

Mr. Mathias. — I understand that English fabricated steel eomc' out^’in 
small sections. • 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Not all. 

Mr. Mathias. — In this estimate, have you taken the Indian fabricated 
steel also in small sections or completel.v rivetted uj)? If one i« in small 
sections and the other completely rivetted up, there ought to be come allow, 
anco for the consequent difTbrence in cost. 

Mr. Balfour. — It is so difficidt to say. We assume that ue are calculating 
on the same basis. 

Mr. hlaihias. — On the Indian fabricated steel such an allowance is made 
for rivetting up. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. Our quotation “ f.o.r. works ” corresponds to the 
imported landed cost. 

Mr. Mathias. — I take it that if it comes out in large pieee.s then ns 
Dr. Mntthai contends, the freight would always be higher. 

Mr. Balfour. — Perhaphs. 

jl/r. Mathias. — Then if it comes our in small pieces .\ou uill have to add 
-the cost of rivetting out here. 

Mr. Plalfour. — The constituents would do that. 

Mr. Mathias. — IWi.y should they? Both the Indian and the European pro. 
duct would be supplied rivetted up on site. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. Our rates are f.o.r. works. The Irome manufacturers 
would quote f.o.b. 

President. — Of course it is assumed more or less that the British price of 
fabrication is the difference between the total cost of fabricated steel and 
the price of the raw material, but here you have taken the c.i.f. price. 
What we should do is to get the f.o.b. price of British rolled steel and then 
add oie-tsnth for wastage and then get the f.o.b. price of British fabricated 
■steel and the difference between the two is the cost of fabrication. In your 
case deduct the actual price of steel that you have to pay and your total 
selling price and the difference between the two is the cost of fabrication. 
Notv, as regards your cost of fabrication we shall assume that Rs. 117 more 
•or less represented your cost of faln-ication, in 3 02.}. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — ^Nov we have to reduce your cost of fabrication of 1924 
■to that of 1926. You suggest an allowance of"Rs. 5 so that Rs. 112 would 
represent the present cost of fabrication. We have got to consider whether 
•this is a reasonable allowance for the lise in the exchange andv other things. 
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Here again j'ou fun into this difficulty about the possibility of the fabricating: 
industry standing -svithout protection. If we take it that your fabrication- 
cost is Rs. 112 and the British Rs. 72-5, that means your fabrication costs are 
SO pel cenf,. above the other so that it is rather a difference to make up' 
before you can dispense with protection ultimately- How do jou thinlc you 
can stand without protection on the basis of the figures you have given? 

]\[r. Balfour. — ^"^e think we shall be able to exist without substantive- 
protection in wagon work before we do so on bridge work. 

Mr. Mather.~li is quite possible for the Board to recommend protection 
for wagons and not for bridgervork. What sort of a case would you make out 
for bridgework? 

Mr. Balfour. — So far we have made out a good case for bridgew'ork. There- 
was a drop in prices and rise in exchange betiveen 1924 and 1925 there has 
been a still further drop since you issued your last Report. Labour has 
not come down. The tendency of labour in bridgework is to go up. 

.Mr. Mather. — That would indicate that while it might have been correct 
to recommend protection in 1924 on the assumption that you would ultimately 
be able to stand without it, it becomes evident now- that it wmuld be difficult 
for you to do ivithout it. 

Mr. Balfour. — Competition is getting more acute. 

ii/r. Mathias. — I understand the competition is mainly internal, not -with 
imported fabricated steel? 

Mr. Balfour. — I have given you three instances, and there may be more 
of which ue have no information. Before the w’ar ive used to do work for 
the hladras Presidency, we don’t do that now. 

President. — ^Last time we took Rs. 117 on a percentage basis. We took 
60 per cent, and 40 per cent. — 60 per cent, for materials and 40 per cent. . 
for the cost of fabrication. If w'e take the percentage on this low price of 
steel, the figure would be very much smaller. Can -we get any reasonable 
idea of the relative cost of manufacture, treating ivagons as a fabricated 
industiy? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I don’t think so. It is very seldom that ive get an order 
for two bridges of identical design. 

President. — We must have some figures to see what the present costs of 
fabrication are. We more or less satisfied ourselves that Rs. 117 at that 
time might be near the mark. 

Mr. Bidfour, — Conditions have not changed so much. Direct labour has 
not come down; if anything it tends to go up in bridgework. There is saving 
in fuel and power and miscellaneous stores. 

' President. — ^That you put down at Rs. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — On these figures you claim you have lost Rs. 16 protection. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is correct. We require substantive protection to the- 
extent of Rs. 39-5 as shewn in our statement on page 251 of the Blue Book. 

President. — ^We have got to satisfy ourselves whether your costs have not 
come dovn by about as much. 

Mr. ' Balfour. — ^As I said, the tendency of labour costs for bridgework is to 
increase. Our labour is continually . grumbling at the low rate we pay on- 
bridgework. It is not the same in other departments. 

. Mr. Mather. — ^Is it perhaps because you get less work? 

Mr.' Balfour. — ^No. I don’t think at any time labour has been overpaid 
.'..r bi-idgework. There is always difficulty in getting the right type of mistry 
and contractor as bridgework is very accurate work, and we have inspectors 
on the works each day. 

Mr. Mathias. — Perhaps it would be useful to get a short note on the acti- 
vities of hfessrs.-Burn and Company. 
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Mr. Balfour . — It hns been in existence since 1780. Wo -will give you a 
note. 

Mr. Maihias . — ^If you could also give some sort of statement of your 
reserves too, it would be useful. 

Mr. Balfour . — We will. 
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MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY AND THE STANDARD 
WAGON COMPANY. 

B. OBAt. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. D. BALFOUR and R. F. WALKER recorded 
at Calcutta on the 21st July 1926. 

Fair Selling Price of the Indian Made Wagon. 

President. — will go into the question of your fair selling price for a 
wagon to-day. We will start wdth the Standard Wagon Company. Your fair 
^selling price means your wmrks cost, phis your overhead and profit on the 
manufacture. I understood you to say that at present without any extensions 
your capacity was 2,000 w'agons. 

Mr. Balfour. — We considered it so. 

President. — But that you could raise it to about 2,500 by putting in a 
little more capital. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is right. 

^President. — ^That would involve an expenditure of about Rs. 1,00,000. 

Mr. Balfour. — little over a lakh of rupees. 

President. — ^How long will you take to comi^lete the extensions? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Part of the extensions have been completed. 

President. — ^AVe are not concerned really speaking with 1926-27. May wo 
assume that by 1927-28 if any orders are given, you will have completed the 
•extension and increased your capacity to 2,500 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^In our opinion we will have increased our capacity to 
5,600, but that may not be accepted by Government. 

Presidenti — I am not talking of that. You say you are going to spend 
another lakh of rupees in 1926-27. When that monej' has been spent, your 
•capacity will go up to 2,500. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, in our opinion. 

President. — May we assume then that at the end of 1926-27 you will 
•have spent the money and that your capacity will have been increased in 
1927-28 to 2,500 wagons, or does it depend on something else? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We will put down the plant for 2,500 if wo feel sure that 
we will get orders. 

President. — You must not try to impose any conditions either on this 
Board or on the Government. If you do, we must take your capacity at 
5,000 wagons. We must know what you propose to do. What will be your 
•capacity in 1927-28? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^2,500. 

President. — ^Will you spend the money that is necessary by then? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Then for our calculations, we will have to proceed on the 
•assumption of 2,500 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, provided Government give us the sanction for 2,600 
■wagons, but if the Board start and make the calculations and we put down 
that extra machinery, but if Government turn round and say that we are 
■only capable of doing 2,000, then -there is no point in calculating on the 
'basis of an output of 2,600 wagons per year. 

President. — I cannot say what the Government might do, but I think the 
‘Government is entitled to say that until your capacity is increased to 
"2,500, a greater butput than of 2,000 cannot be expected. Why should they 
assume that you had increased your capacity to 2,600 wagons? 
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Hr. Balfour. — If we put down the extra machinery, it is up to the- 
inspection department to tell us in which Department, if any, we lack the- 
machinery to turn out 2,500. 

Prc.ndcnt. — You don’t exiiect the Government experts to advise you how 
you should extend your plant. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t want that. If we say that our capacity is. 
2,500, and they doubt our assertion we want them to tell us in which depart- 
ment we are under-equipped. 

President. — ^You are getting away from the point. My only point is 
whether yoit would have spent this Rs. 1,00,000 by 1927-28. That is what I 
want to know. 

Mr. Balfour. — We will spend it. 

President. — ^You couple it with this other reservation that you will do it 
if you get your orders. 

Mr. Balfour. — I withdraw that remark. If we put down the additional 
plant, our capacitj' will certainij’ be increased to 2,500. At the present 
moment our plant is capable of turning out 2,000. We can demonstrate 
it but Government estimated our caiiacity to be only 1,760 and they 
have not told us in which department our weakness lies. We don’t think 
it reasonable of them. 

President. — If you were to raise it to 3,000 wagons, how much more money 
would you have to put in? Have you got any estimate? 

Mr. Balfour. — It would probably take 1] to Rs. 2^1 lakhs. Certain depart- 
ments are now capable of turning out 3,000 wagons. 

President. — ^Taking the whole thing, would it cost about Rs. 2.00,000? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Supposing j’ou had the monej', how long would you take to- 
complete your extensions? 

Mr. Balfour. — One year. 

President. — Would it mean any increase in your working capital? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. It %vould go up in proportion to the number of 
wagons. 

Mr. Walker. — Probably not in absolute proportion. 

President. — You have taken Rs. 16 lakhs as your working capital. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Will it go uj) in -that proportion? 

Mr. Balfour. — It would very nearly go up in that proportion. 

President. — ^As regards the Indian Standard Wagon Company, when did j ou 
start oiierating? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^In 1924. We got the order at the end of July. M'e- 
probably started about December. About January or February, we made a 
sample wagon. 

President. — ^When did you close down actually? 

Mr. Balfour. — We closed down in April 1924. 

Mr. Walker. — We will have to verify that. 

President. — You were closed down for 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^What was the reason? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We didn’t get any orders. 

President.— Did you have to disband your labour or what did you do? 

Mr. Balfour. Our labour was disbanded and the supervising staff was. 
taken over by Burn and Company, Limited, 

Prfi-sideTit, Both. Indian and the European supervision? 
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Mr. Balfour. — Both Indian and European supervision. We sent 2 men 
home of whom one was under agreement. ^ 

President. — Did you find enough work for them? 

Mr. Balfour. — I cannot say we found enough work for them. 

President. — It was not a dead loss. 

ilfr. Balfour. — No. We had hopes that we would get orders. Burn and 
Company, Limited, -wanted to give the Indian Standard Wagon Company a 
helping hand. 

President. — Did you have any difificulty in getting the Indian labour back? 

Mr! Balfour. — It was a long time before we got the number of men 
required. 

President. — ^^Vhat happened to that labour? 

Mr. Balfour. — It simply disappeared. 

President. — You had to start afresh? 

Mr. Balfour. — Right from the beginning. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have got a fair number of your old men. 

Mr. Balfour. — Our contractors were able to get some of the old men back. 
It took a verj’ long time to train our labour again. 

President. — If you didn’t get any orders in October, the same thing might 
happen over again. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It wilh We have got a much bigger number both of labour 
and staff. 

President. — ^Wliat is the total number? 

Mr. Balfour. — I could not tell you now. 

President. — ^From the evidence it appears that you had 1,850 including 
-contractors. How 'many have you got now? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^About 1,700. That is not including supervision staff’ and 
-clerks. 

President. — ^Apparently you had the same number. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, we had the same number then. They were much less 
•efficient than they are now. 

President. — ^It means you have got to get rid of 1,700 to 1,800 men, if you 
don’t have any orders so far as Indian labour is concerned. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, we might never open again. 

President. — ^I would like you to make some comparison between the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company and Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited. The 
Indian Standard Wagon Company gets C-2 type and Burn and Company, 
Limited, A-2. 

Mr. Balfoivr. — Yes. The Indian Standard Wagon Company have built 
both A-2 and C-2. 

President. — The order to Messrs. Burn and Company is for A-2. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, 550 altogether. 

President. — 1 was just tr-ying to see how they compared. The cost above 
material is nearly twice as much in A-2. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We could easily send details to you. 

President. — ^I just wanted to see whether there should be really as much 
•difference as that. 

Mr. Mather. — Power and fuel are enormously higher. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^They would be. 

President. — ^Let us first see what is generally the difference between A-2 
and C-2 wagons. How much more work would A-2 imolve? In the case 
-of A-2 you have to make the roof, haven’t you? 

Mr.^ Balfour.~Yes and higher sides and round ends and stanchions then 
jou have got 6 side, 2 corner, and 6 end stanchions. 
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President. — ^It would hardly account for the difference 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We can give you the exact difference. 

President. — I have got no time now to work out the figures but I should' 
like to have a statement showing the comparison between the costs off 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, and those of the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company for 1925. I think that you had better take the whole 
thing if you like. 

Mr. Walker. — Do you take both Schedules 1 and 2 excluding the overhead?' 

President. — Exactly these two tables I have taken, but Schedule 1 is the- 
most important. Explain in each case whatever you want to say. 

Mr. Balfour. — Then, if there is a big difference you can say what it is- 
due to. We will do that. 

President. — Then, I take it thal the allocation in the case of Messrs. Burm 
and Company, Limited, is on the basis of direct labour, is that right? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — For instance you have got Bs. 2,52,674 which is the total. 
Do you allocate it in proportion to the actual amount of direct labour in 
each department? 

Mr. Walker. — Quite; i.e., between wagons and underframes. 

President. — I want to see whether you have got any advantage over the- 
Indian Standard Wagon Company. As far as Messrs. Burn and Company, 
Limited, is concerned, costs are higher per unit than those of the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company. There may be something to set off against 
that disadvantage. Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, may have some 
advantage which the Indian Standard Wagon Company may not have. 

Mr. Balfour. — The Indian Standard Wagon 'Company have got a distinct 
advantage in price of coal in being nearer the coalfields. They have also> 
another advantage in the matter of electricity which they get from the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, at a low rate. 

President. — Their labour may also be cheaper. 

Mr. Balfour. — Their erecting labour is slightly more expensive. Forging; 
labour is practically the same but the machine shop labour is slightly less. 

President. — It means that they have got an advantage over you practically 
jn every respect. 

Mr. Balfour. — I say that their erecting labour is more expensive. 

President. — That is to say “ assembling.” 

2Ir. Balfour. — ^Yes and rivetting. 

Dr. Matthai. — Wliy should the machine shop be less? 

Mr. Balfour. — They have got more up to date machinery at the present 
moment. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^We are talking of the advantage by reason of the Indian- 
Standard Wagon Company being situated at Asansol. 

Mr.^ Balfour. — There are two distinct advantages of which we know, viz.^ 
the price of coal and electricity. 

President. — ^What advantage have Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited', 
over them? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Tlie advantage of being situated in an industrial centre. 

President. — ^^lat does it matter where the works are as' regards wagons P" 
Tboy go on their own legs so to say from the works to the market. 

ilfr. ^ Balfour. — We know that labour is always attracted towards an 
industrial centre rather than up-country ; that is, to say if we lose two or 
three men to-day we might be able to replace them next day. If we lose 
two or three men up in Asansol, it might take a week or two to replace- 
that labour. They will have to be drawn from the industrial centre. 
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President. — Supposing your costs are 50 per cent, higher, they might 
have a little more reserve in the matter of labour than you have, but their 
ultimate costs would be very much lower than yours. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^TVe don’t think that there would be very much difference 
between the Indian Standard Wagon Company and Messrs. Burn and Com- 
pany, Limited. 

President. — There is apparently. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^You are not comparing the same thing. 

President. — want to know for that reason what adjustments we may have 
to make. 

Mr. Blather. — For instance for power you pay half an anna at Asansol. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, paid about Jths of 
an anna, which is slightly less than the rate at which we can obtain it 
from outside sources. 

Mr. Blather. — I take it that both the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
and Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited', -Howrah, pay exactly the same 
price for their steel f.o.r. Tatanagar.? 

BIr. Balfour. — The cost of Tata’s material is the same in both cases 
because we make the contract for the two concerns. 

BIr. Blather. — There is no difference in the price of material. 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^Absolutely no difference. Messrs. Burn and iCompany, 
Limited, have got a slight advantage over the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company in the matter of imported ^materials. Being nearer the docks, 
they have not got to pay so much freight on imported fittings. 

illr. Blather. — I put it to you that on the wliole Messrs. Burn and Con?- 
pany, Limited, are not so favourably situated as the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company. 

BIr. Balfour. — ^^Ve don’t think that they are unfavourably situated in 
comparison with the Indian Standard Wagon Company with the exception 
of those two factors already mentioned. 

BIr. Blather. — ^Another factor is that the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany have got a new works designed specially for wagon building, and they 
are not cramped by previously existing buildings. Don’t you think that you 
have a substantially better layout at Asansol which leads to economy? 

BIr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

BIr. Blather. — That should show on labour costs. 

BIr. Balfour. — ^Yes, but not to a very great extent. 

BIr. Blathei-. — But there is less difference in labour costs than in an 3 d;hing 
else. 

Dr. BlaWiai. — For comparison we may take 418 wagons in the case of 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, and 1,020 wagons in the case of the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, so that the comparison may be more or 
less ondialf'the capacity for the year 1925-26. 

BIr. Walher. — ^But the underframes we turned out that year did not 
represent half our capacity. Therefore the “ cost above materials ” and the 
“overhead charges” allocated to wagons are of course heavier thaii they 
would have been had we been working to capacity on underframes. Both 
wagons and underframes are manufactured in the same Department. 

Dr. Blatthai. — It is near enough. In Burn and Company, Limited, you 
take one- underframe as the equivalent of 3 wagons? 

BIr. Balfou/r. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Blatthai. — ^Your costs here are on that basis? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The cost of an underframe is about three times the cost 
of a wagon and labour is three times that on a wagon. 

Dr. Blatthai. — ^In trying to arrive at your cost per wagon, taking the 
whole cost of a wagon as against an underframe, I should proceed on the 
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"basis on which you have prepared your cost, namely that an underframe was 
equal to 3 wagons? 

Mr. J5aZ/our.— Take it at 2*. Some people say 3, some say 2. IVe took 
it at 3. 

Br. Matthai. — ^It depends a great deal on the particular design of the 
nnderframe ? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, and price also. 

Dr. Matihai. — T^Tiat was the actual price received by you on each order 
from 1922-23? 

Mr. Balfour. — will let you have a statement. 

President. — You have given the whole output in these different tables. 
In each case I want to know the price yon received for them? 

Mr. Wallcer. — In that case it will be an average price because there are 
differences in design. 

President. — ^In this 1922-23 order of 497 wagons for Burn and Company, 
what were the wagons? 

Mr. Walker.— A5Q A-2, 42 C-2, 5 C-3. 

President. — In the Indian Standard Wagon are there any A-2 wagons? 

Mr. TFalfcer.— No. 

President. — ^I would like another comparison in the case of the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company. Make a comparison between 1922-23 (Schedule I) 
497 wagons, against 1926-26 418 wagons. I find in the total cost .above 
material there is a difference of about Rs. 650 per unit and we would like 
to see how it was brought ghout. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We will do that for you. 

President. — ^I want some comparison between underframes, 1922-23 and 
1925-26. 

Mr. Balfour. — But they are two different types. One had fixed trussings 
nnd the others had turn buckle trussings. However we will give you a 
•comparison. 

Dr. Matthai. — BetAveen your tender for the East Indian Railway last year 
riiid your tender for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway this year there is a 
difference of Rs. 1,000 on underframes. Is it entirely a question of design? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Wliat I am trying to do is to compare the underframes of 
one 5 'ear with another. 

Mr. Balfour. — A great deal depends on the design of the underframe. I 
may mention that “ The Great Indian Peninsula ” Railway called for 
tenders for 98 underframes for delivery in this financial year and to give 
that delivery we would have had to obtain British castings to enable us -to 
start the work in time. Continental delivery is much slower than British 
but British castings are more expensive. That rvas the onlj*^ Avay to\execute 
the order within the time specified. But now we understand that this order 
has been placed ivith a firm in India with extended delivery. 

Dr. Matthai. — Which firm is that? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^hlessrs. Jessop and Company. Had the same opportunity 
been given to us our price would have been considerably loiver becau.se we 
would have been running out of work about that time and this order would 
have carried us on for another three months. Had we been given the 
•opportunity to revise our tender Avith extended delivefj- to July we should 
haA^e been able to quote the railAvay a considerabl5^ loAver Hgure. 

President. — ^When did you hai’e to delHer? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Delivers' had to be giA^en this financial year. We think 
we are right in saying that that order has been placed Avith an extended 
flelivery till July 1927. 

Dr. Matthai. — There is -a difference of four months. 
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Mr. Balfour. — A difference of four months would have kept ojur shops, 
employed until we received orders for the next years wagon requirements^ 
We don’t think it fair. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^What was the diffei-ence in the price between the two? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We don’t know. What we say is that if they intended tO' 
alter the conditions of tender they should have asked us for a revised quotation 
with extended delivery. 

Dr. 2Iatthai. — Supposing that element, I mean the period of delivery, did 
not enter into the question, ti-ying to put your East Indian Railway tender 
on the same basis as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway tender, what really 
would have been the difference? 

Mr. Balfour. — That ivould depend on tlie design of the underframe. We^ 
think there would be a difference of about Rs. 400. I am of course talking 
from memory. We built the East Indian Railway underframes at an 
estimated loss of about Rs. 235. We allowed for a profit of Rs. 200 on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, underframes. We cannot always go on- 
manufacturing underframes at a loss, and we don’t know of any other firm 
in India which could have delivered them within the time originally specified. 

President. — I should like to make a note of this point to put it to Railway 
Board. 

3Ir. Balfour. — That is the Great Indian Peninsula Railway order for 
underframes. 

President. — ^You were asked to deliver the complete quantity before the- 
end of the financial year? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, we quoted on that assumption. 

President. — ^Who gave the Order. 

Mr. Balfour. — The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

President. — And Jessops underquoted? 

. Mr. Balfour. — ^We presume Jessops must have underquoted. 

President. — But you say the time was extended to July 1927? 

Mr. Balfour. — So we understand. We wanted the job very badly. 

President. — 1 want to know a little more about your allocation, that is- 
allocation between your general engineering and the wagon department. 

Mr. Balfour. — One is the machine shop and the other is the carriage and 
wagon department. 

President. — really do not understand how you get this percentage, 115- 
and 216. I would like to understand what it means. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The overhead charge of any plant or any shop depends 
greatly on the capital expenditure or the amount of money invested in that 
department. For example there is a great amount of capital invested in 
the drop stamp shop and smithy and consequently tlie oncost is greater 
than the oncost would be for, say, an erecting shop. 

President. — ^It is the percentage of the total wages in each shop. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. The ratio varies from shop to shop. 

President. — ^It is some multiple or division of the wages in each case. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is right. 

President. — ^It is only guess work. 

Mr. Walker. — ^No, we have got a charges account for each department. 

President. — For the engine shop and smithy you show Rs. 56,280. 

Mr. Walker. — ^That is wages. 

President. — Ymi just double the amount. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^200 per cent, on direct wages represents the amount of the 
overhead expenses. 

President. — ^It is coniectural. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. 
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President.— You say no and I say yes. How can you say that it is exactly 
double. 

Mr. Balfour. — have got our charge sheet for every department and we 
therefore know what percentage to put on our labour to cover overhead 
expenses. 

Mr. Mather. — If you work out your charge sheets every month do you- 
realise that percentage every month 

Mr. Balfour. — No, not every month. 

Br. Matthai. — When you are trying to estimate the cost of an engineering 
shop, you have got to make an estimate of what your charge would ho on a 
normal output. Once you have done that then month by month according 
to the actual proportion of direct labour these things are varied, am I 
right ? ‘ ' 

Mr. Walker. — The “ oncost ” is not varied, hut the total of the amounts 
debited to the various cost sheets does vary in total from month to month. 

Hr. Matthai. — ^If you are able to get your normal output, there is neither 
gain nor loss. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

Hr. Matthai. — If j’ou work on less than j’our normal output there is a loss. 
If more, there is a profit. There is a very considerable element of purely 
theoretical calculation in this .S3'stem of accounting which j'ou can’t get awa.y 
from. 

Mr. Walker. — ^In the case of a iCompanj’ not having very much experience 
such as the Indian Standard Wagon Company, we agree, but in the case 
of Burn and Companj’’, Limited, where the3' have an extended experience, 
there is nothing conjectural. 

Hr. ifatthai. — Your estimate for the normal output would be verified 
by experience. It comes to that. 

illr. Walker. — Yes. 

Ml. Balfour. — This is the accepted modern method of cost accounting for, 
engineering shops. 

Mr. Mather. — ^This is what 3'ou regard as the average ratio between your 
labour expense in a particular department and the oncosts of a particular 
department for several years. How often do 3’ou revise your percentage? 

President. — It appears that you include in your costs everything except 
profits so that all these figures for our purposes are quite unreal. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t know of any more suitable method. 

President. — I am just trying to see what value we should attach to these 
figures in our calculations, because if we take these as your works cost, they 
are a good deal more than 3mur works costs as we understand it. 

Mr. Walker. — ^But they mfi3' be good deal less. 

President. — ^These costs include several items which we don’t include in 
the works cost. I pointed out that yesterday. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Piesidcnt. — [f you take that as your works cost, and then go on adding 
overhead charges, profit and so on 3'Ou duplicate. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — I am trying to point out that for our purposes these figure^s 
are useless owing to this method. 

Mr. Walker. — ^For example you make depreciation a direct debit to indi- 
vidual orders. 

Mr. Mather. — Can we take it that your allocation charge includes ever3^- 
thing that you require except the profit on the capital invested? 

3Ir. Walker. — Yes. 

President. — ^Their calculations are different. In the case of the Standard 
Wagon Compan3', there is no question of any allocation. There are no 
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complications, but so far as Burn and Company, Limited’s figures are 
concerned for one thing their costs may appear at first sight higher than the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company’s costs. 

Mr. Baliour.—The Indian Standard Wagon Company’s costs include the 
same charges. 

President. — am talking of the figures that you have given now. 
do not now include the overhead and other charges which were included 
before. 

Mr. Walker. — ^The actual cost sheets do, hut not the other figures- 

President. — In the Indian Standard Wagon accounts there is no allocation. 

Mr. Walker. — This 200 per cent, includes depreciation, hut you can prac- 
tically neglect this cost sheet, having the figures- also before you in the form 
you i^rescribe. 

President. — ^I do not know whether you understood my point or not. So 
far as Burn and Company, Limited’s costs are concerned, they include items 
which are not included in the way in which we make up the accounts. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Wo agree. 

President. — ^But you liave taken them in the same way, liavn’t you in 
preparing the cost sheets. 

Mr. Walker. — ^In preparing the cost sheets, the principle is the same. 

Dr. Matthai. — They would he very'much in the region of conjecture so far 
as Indian Standard Wagon Company is concerned. 

illr. Walker. — In the case of the Wagon Company the two things are rot 
parallel. 

President. — ^In the Indian Standard Wagon you have the question of actual 
charge. There is no question of allocation. 

Mr. Walker. — Quite. 

President. — ^In Burn and Company, Limited, you have got this practice of 
allocation. First of all you have got a big engineering works. You don’t 
keep a separate block account for the wagon department and for other 
engineering works. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes, we keep a separate cost account, hut there are certain 
items which are common to all departments, viz., office buildings, the yard, 
etc. 

; President. — ^And general supervision. 

Mr. Baljour. — ^Yes, things like that are allocated. 

President. — Power and fuel — all this is allocated. 

JIfr. Balfour. — For your purposes allocation comes in. 

President. — ^It makes all the difference. Allocation makes a tremendous 
amount of difference in the total costs. It is not merely a question of the 
allocation as between wagons and underframes, but it is a question of 
allocation in many of the important items as between them and the general 
works of Burn and Company, Limited. 

Mr. Walker. — That allocation is also an allocation of a large portion of 
expenditure which is expended for the benefit of the works in general. ' Then 
we have taken the ratio of the productive labour in the carriage and wagon 
^department to the total wages of the whole works. It works out to about 
30 per cent, and the block is about a third. We are afraid some such method 
is inevitable. 

President .—It is quite inevitable, but it is unfortunate. We cannot 
really ascertain what your works costs are. For our purposes that is what 
it comes to. The Standard Wagon is the only one that remains. In their 
qase you have got only one particular type of wagon and it would be rather 
difficult to apply tlieir costs to Bum and Company, Limited. The only other 
way that I can think of is this. We take the C-2 wagon and the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company cost. 'Having got the cost' of the 0-2 wagon, then 
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Tve say that the cf.i.f. prices of the A-2 wagon and the C-2 wagon are such and 
such and adopt that ratio to works cost. 

Mr. Balfour. — That would he a way out of the difficulty. 

President. — Or we can take the price that you actually got for the C-2 
wagon and the price you actually got for A-2 and work out the ratio. I don’t 
see any other way. 

Mr. Walker. — There is a very curious fact that the home manufacturer 
finds the 0-2 more expensive than we do. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is less difference in the f.o.h. or c.i.f. price of C-2 
than A-2. 

Mr. Mathias. — The charges are very miich less. 

Mr. Walker. — C-2 wagons are cheaper. 

President. — The ratio would remain the same in the two cases. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The ratio is not one and the same between an Indian A-2 
and an Indian G-2. The f.o.h. prices are relatively higher than they 
should he. 

President. — I think I must put the case very plainly to you. I have just 
pointed out to you my difficulty in the matter. It is impossible for us to 
ascertain your costs on our method. I am not finding fault mth your system. 
You cannot adopt any other system except the one you have got, hut for our 
purposes that system is not very helpful. Therefore the only other way I 
can see is to take, as I told you a little while ago, the C-2 wagon as a typical 
wagon and take the Indian Standard Wagon costs with any adjustments 
that we may have to make as typical. Then we find a reasonable selling price 
of the C-2 wagon on that basis. If we find that there is any difference 
lietween that price and the c.i.f. price of the 0-2 wagon, then we come to the 
conclusion that if protection is to be given, that should he the basis, Are 
you prepared to accept this principle, because as I say it is hopeless to go into 
your costs ? I suppose in the case of Jessops there will he the same difficulty. 
In the case of Peninsular Locomotive Company they have just started and so 
their costs won’t be of much help. 

Mr. Walker. — If you would give us a little more time to go into the 
figures, we would prefer to give you a considered reply. We have already 
worked it out in the ivay it is actually done in business. 

President. — ^I am not concerned with how you work out your costs, because 
I may frankh^ tell you so far as I am concerned, I cannot .attach any 
iniimrtance to your figures from our po.int of view. 

Mr. Balfour. — Would you just let us think over and we will give our 
reply? 

President. — I am not giving any final opinion on the subject, but I am 
just telling you what my difficulty is in the matter. I would like to know 
your considered opinion in the matter. There is no other -way that I can 
«ee by which we can determine the works costs, the overhead aud the profits 
which make the selling price. 

President. — ^The Indian Standard Wagon Company make only 0-2 wagons. 

!3fr. Balfour. — Supposing we endeavour to work out the cost of the A-2 
wagon built in Asansol. 

President. — ^That would be an estimate. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, but I can assure you that it will be a very close 
■estimate. 

President.— -You can send it to us for what it is worth. I am not a 
■believer in estimates when we have actuals. You can give us an estimate 
if you think it would help you but I prefer to diave the actual figures and 
you have not built A-2 wagons in Asansol. I think I must leave it at 
that. - 1 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^We will let you have a statement. 
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Beplacement Valve of the Indian Standard Wagon Company's Plant. 

President. — do not propose to go into the block value of Messrs. Burn 
and Company, Limited. We must proceed on one basis. At present your 
book value is very much smaller than the replacement value that you 
give. To that extent in competition you 'may have some advantage. 

Mr. Balfour. — Axe you. not going to take the block value in ratio to that 
of the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

President.— We don’t take your block value at all in that case. We don’t 
go into your selling price or your block value or anything. When we have ' 
not got the works costs, what is the good of going into that question? 

Mr. Mathias. — I thought you said yeslerday that under no circumstances 
would you tolerate any other firm getting a bigger bounty than the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — The Indian Standard Wagon Company produces more 
cheaply than Burn and Company. There is no real point therefore about 
going into the question of Burn and Company costs. You say that yoii 
could not differentiate between Burn and Com])any, Limited a^id the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company in the matter of protection. 

ilfr. Balfour. — No, nor between the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
and ans' other company. 

President. — ^You have got one very great advantage over them in this 
respect that your present day block value is very much smaller and so 
your overhead and profits will be comparatively smaller. Yo\i can satisfy 
yourself that way but so far as we are concerned there is no point in 
going into your overhead and other charges because as I say we have 
not got your works costs. 

ilfr. Balfour. — So lo'ng as it is not unfavourable to hlessrs. Burn and 
Company, Limited, I am content. 

President. — ^As Mr. Mathias has just pointed out, you cannot have two 
different systems for two different firms. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. 

President — So far as I can see there is no other alternative at present. 
As regards the revised statement of the Indian Standard Wagon Com* 
pany’s block, it is much better to substitute it for the original one 
instead of printing them twice over. Your block value comes to 
Rs. 57,28,133. You have reduced your block as it stood in 1921-22 by 
about one-third, that is what it comes to. The onl,y point is whether 
you have reduced your block value enough and I want to know on what 
basis you have reduced it by about one-third. 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^We went very carefully into the whole thing and consi- 
dered that it was essential to reduce the capital by about Rs. 30 lakhs. 

President. — I am not talking of the reduction of capital. I am talking 
of the reduction of the block value. 

ilfr. Balfour. — We took every machine separately and revalued it. 

President. — It is curious that it is just about one-third. How did you 
get the present day value? 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^We are always buying machinery. We have good know- 
ledge of the prices of machinery. 

ilfr. Mather. — You are satisfied that the prices have come down to that 
extent. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We are continually asking for prices of new machines for 
use in our shops and for sale even although we don’t necessarily purchase 
them. 

Dr. Matthai. — Generally the 'prices of machinery have come down by 
about a third. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. Some of them we have reduce^d a little more and 
some a little less. 
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Mr. Mather. — The same thing applies to buildings. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^^"^e know the value of buildings. We build them every 
day. 

President. — ^That is very satisfactory to know. Is your machinery 
British or American? 

Mr. Balfour. — 95 per cent. British. 

Br. Matthai. — And the rest is American? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. It is only a few automatic and semi-automatic 

machines that come from America. 

President. — So far as American machinery was concerned, what reduc- 
tion did you find it necessary to make? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^I could not say off hand but the percentage to the total 
was very little. 

Mr. Wallccr. — ^American prices would also decline in sympathy with world 
prices. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We went into this question very carefully — item by item — 
and it must be remembered that wo got a groat deal of the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company’s machinery very cheaply. We bought a great number 
of machines when the Homo Government were selling them by auction 
and many of these at the present moment wo could not possibly replace 
at the price wo paid. I myself bought a great manj’ of the machines for 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company and my policy was to buy it at 
about a third of the new price. 

President. — ^How much did you buy that way? 

Mr. Balfour. — could not tell you off hand. 

Mr. Mathias. — You have reduced your machinery by about 44 per cent, 
roughlj'. Is it a very big reduction? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^You could not replace it at that price. Of that I am 
convinced. 

ilfr. 3Iathias. — ^In the case of another firm which did not have the 
advantage yoxi had, the reduction would be considerably higher. 

Mr. Balfour. — Very much higher. In fact, if we had not done that, 
we would not have been able to finish our works. 

President. — ^In the case of buildings you have not written down very 
much. The general average comes to about one-third. That means you 
have written down more in machinery than you have in buildings and you 
have not written down anything in the case of land. 

ill?'. Balfour. — ^That enables us to build cheaper wagons. 

President. — You put up your block in 1921-22. When did you place 
orders for machinery? 

ilfr. Balfour. — 1919 and 1920. 

President. — ^The prices were very high but in terms of the Indian ex- 
change you must have got a very favourable price at that time. 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^The Indian Standard Wagon Company were exceptionally 
fortunate. They remitted home nearly all their money at about 2 shillings 
to the rupee. 

President. — ^Have you written down the block value of any of your 
depai'tments besides the Indian Standard Wagon? 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^V'^e have reduced by half the block of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Companj’-, Limited, from about Es. 31 erores to Es. IJ crores. 

President. — ^TEat is writing down the capital? 

ilfr. Balfour . — ^Yes. 

President. — I am talking of the block value. 

Mr. Balfour . — ^Automatically the block comes down. 

President. — ^Not necessarily. " ^ ‘ 
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Mr. Salfov/r. — ^There is no justification then for writing down your 
-capital if you 'don’t reduce your block. You have to petition the High 
Court and swear that the figures submitted represent actual values. 

President, — ^Your assets may be 5 times as great as your capital. Take 
tthe case of some of the Jute mills. Their assets may be one crore and 
their block value is in some cases only Rs. 12 lakhs. One does not neces- 
sarily follow the other. 

Mr. Balfo^tr. — ^^Ve see yoiir point, but there is no point -in reducing 
your capital then. 

President. — ^When Mr. Fairhurst comes, we will have to ask him. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^He will tell you all about the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited. 

President. — I fake it that their block was purchased at about the same 
time. 

3lr. Balfour. — ^The company was floated about a year earlier. 

President. — ^As regards your profit on manufacture, first of all you say 
your original capital consisted of Rs. 20,00,000 in preference shares and 
Rs. 40,00,000 in ordinary shares, making a total of Rs. 60,00,000. What 
interests do these preference shares carry? 

Mr. Balfour. — 7 per cent, cumulative. We are one year in arrears in 
dividends on the preference shares but the shareholders gave up 5 years 
■dividends. 

President. — ^And even so you are one year in arrear? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, for 1924-25. 

President. — ^You don’t know about 1925-26 yet? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — You reduced your ordinary capital by Rs. 30,00,000 and your 
total capital now is only Rs. 30,00,000 but your assets are Rs. 67 and odd 
lakhs. How did you finance the Rs. 27,00,000? 

Mr Balfour. — ^Rs. 12,00,000 debentures. 

President. — ^What interest do the.y carry? 

Mr. Walker. — ^1 per cent, above the bank rate with a minimum of 
■6 per cent. 

President. — ^What does it work out to on an average? 

illr. Walker. — As follows. The Imperial Bank rate was 6 per cent, 
in 1923, in 1924 it was 6J per cent., in 1925 it was 5J per cent., and in 
the first and second quarters of 1926 it was 5J per cent., and we paid 
1 per cent, above that. 

President.- — On overdrafts what was the interest? 

Mr. Walker. — ^Bank-rate with a minimum of 6 per cent. 

President. — This Rs. 57,00,000 consists of Rs. 30,00,000 shares and 
Rs. 12,00,000 debentures and what you have got in the depreciation fund. 
Is that how it is made Tip? 

Mr. Balfottr. — Yes. 

President. — On which of these amounts do you claim a return? 

Mr. Balfour. — We claim a return on Rs. 57,28,000. 

President. — Have 3 mu spent any money out of your depreciation fund 
on the block? 

3Ir. Walker. — ^Yes. ' 

3Ir. Balfour. — ^We would remind you that when we reduced the capital 
.and the block we also wiped off Rs. 4,42,701 then standing at the debit of 
jprofit and loss account. 

3[r. Mathias. — In what year? 

.Mr. Balfour. — ^That is the total debit in 1925. 
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Mr. Mathias. — ^That is to say that is for the year prior to writing down 
your block? 

il/r. Balfour. — When we wrote down our share capital and block. We- 
also wiped off this debit so that the company might start squarely. The 
only debit that remained %vas then the arrear of one year’s dividend on 
the preference shares. 

Mr. Mathias. — From your point of view the only debit now is -the de- 
preciation since that time? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We have not depreciated since that time. 

Mr. Slathias. — ^Presumably you will have to when the report comes in 
for the year. 

Mr. Balfour. — Even in bad years we allowed for depreciation of the 
plant. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Actuall.v j’ou put your depreciation into your accounts 
although there was no fund to meet it? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is so. 

President. — This implies judging from .vonr block value as yon have 
given it, that your plant is maintained and kept up to date. Do these 
figures mean that? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — But actuall.v you have not been able to use that deprecia- 
tion in keeping your plant up to date*' 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — This figure, I take it, represents the amount of money that 
the, new-comer may require when he starts a works ? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. That is why we call it replacement value. 

Mr. Mathias. — think you said yesterday that you were content te 
accept replacement value at Rs. 43,00,000? 

Mr. Balfour. — But I said we could not start a works on Rs. 43,00,000. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Tliis would include part of your working capital? 

Mr. Wallcer. — No. You cannot replace the works as a going concern 
for Rs. 43,00,000. You can build the structures and so forth. You cannot 
start a new concern. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is a big job to start new works in this country-. 

President. — How long would it take to put up another works like yours? 

Mr. Balfour. — Three years, to get it going. 

President. — ^Prom the time you started the company? 

Mr. Balfour. — We think so. 


Works Costs, 

Dr. Matthai . — Please look at j'our original statement of costs that you 
gave us for the Indian Standard Wagon Company in your own form, and 
look at the statement that gives details of the charges (Charges Account). 
Take the first item — Salaries, Indian and European — ^you give us for the 
two years somewhere about Rs. 3,00,000 roughly. Does that vepresent actual 
disbursements that you mdde during the period of 20 months to European, 
. Anglo-Indian and Indian supervisors? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, actual disbursement. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^Take the other item ‘ Repairs and Maintenance ’. You 
give four items under this head and the total of the-diwo years comes to 
about 2 lakhs of rupees. Your depreciation account amounts to 5 lakhs. 
1 take it that what you mean by ‘ repairs and maintenance ’ is what may 
be called revenue depreciation as distinct from capital depreciation. How 
do you work it out? 

Mr. Balfottr . — These are actual cash disbursements. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^How exactly do you work out your revenue depreciation? 
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Mr. Balfour. — On actual disbursement. Supposing a machine breaks 
down it has to be repaired out of revenue, 

J)r. Maiihai . — Supposing some part of your plant has suffered damage 
to the extent of Rs. 50,000 and j’ou have to set it right. Would you .put 
it in your revenue account or capital account? In the railway company, 
for example, this problem often arises and a sort of rule of thumb they 
ordinarily have is where a particular item amounts to, say, Rs. 2,000 
or less it goes to the revenue account, if it is more than that, it goes to the 
capital account. I want to know for my own guidance what exactly is the 
principle on which you distinguish the two things. 

i\fr. 'Walher. — ^That method is one employed by the railways and is neces- 
sitated b.v the “ double account system ” of accounts they have to keep. 
We don’t emplo.v that method. When a machine breaks down so badly that 
it cannot be repaired, we buy a new one and charge the old machine off to 
depreciation and the new one to block. 

T)r. Matthai. — I am talking of engineering business generally. Where you 
have a repair and maintenance account which is 60 per cent, of the 
depreciation account would you not consider it excessive? 

Mr. Walher, — ^No, I should not. 

Br. Matthai. — ^Take the next item non-productive labour. That is all 
indirect labour. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. What we call non-productive labour is reall.v cooly 
labour. There is indirect labour for example included in repairs to buildings. 
Repairs to buildings includes wages and material. 

Dr. Matthai. — Toll me how you distinguish between non-productive and 
■•wages. 

Mr. Walker. — The word non-productive is a misnomer, but it is a term 
generally used. Tlio direct labour is labour immediately charged to the 
constituent’s orders. Indirect l.abour is one of those services which render 
possible the running of the -works, but -which cannot be directly charged to 
individual constituent’s orders. 

Br. Matthai. — ^WTiat is the difference Ijetween indirect and non-pro- 
ductive? 

-l/r. Walker. — It is the same thing. We call it non-productive because 
it is a term moi-e generally understood. 

Br. Matthai. — What do you include under general shop supplies. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Belting, mi.seellaneous store.s. 

Br. Matthai. — These stores come under your consolidated statement. 

d/r. Walker. — The particular items to which you refer are direct charges. 

Br. 2Iatthai. — ^Your managing agency fee, whatever the output may be 
hereafter, is going to remain at Rs. 12,000 a month. 

2Ir. Balfour. — It is Rs. 6,000. 

Br. 2Iatthai. — ^That is not going to vary with your output. 

2[r. Balfour. — ^No. 

Br. Matthai. — ^Rs. 72,000 is a fixed charge. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Br. 2Iatthai. — Do your London office charges vary? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, they vary. 

Br. Matthai. — What about the Calcutta office? 

3Ir. Walker. — It is a fixed charge about Rs. 25,000. 

Br. Ufatthai. — ^The London Office expenses would vary more or less in 
proportion to the business done. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, in proportion to the materials purchased. 

Br. Matthai. — Look at the first consolida-ted statement. I take it that 
in the way in which you put it here, the aggregate of ma-ferials and stores 
and direct wmges would increase exarfly in proportion to the output. 
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Mr. Walker. — ^Precisely. 

Dr. Matthai. — Taking some of ttese charges, the aggregate would in- 
crease, hut not in the same proportion as output. 

Mr. Balfour. — No use indirect proportion. 

Dr. Maifhai. — ^With regard to the others, the aggregate would not in- 
crease at all and would remain the same. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. Power and coal would go up. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Your charges could he divided into two classes. There 
are some the aggregate of which would increase as the output increases 
hut not in the same proportion. There are others in which the aggregate 
would remain the same whatever may he the output. 

Mr. Balfour. — Quite. 

Dr. Matthai. — want you to look up each item. 

Mr. Balfour. — Supervision would necessarily go up. The Indian Stores- 
Department would insist on extra supervision. 

Mr. Mather. — Not necessarily in full proportion. 

ilfr. Balfour . — ^No. 

Dr. Matthai. — Take the next item repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Balfour. — They would go up slightly. 

Dr. Matthai. — Indirect labour. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Tt would go up. ' 

Dr. Matthai. — When you talk of an increased output, i.e., from 1,750 to, 
2,000 would you say in regard to indirect labour there would he a percep- 
tible increase? 

Mr. Balfour. — There would he, hut not in direct proportion to the output. 

Mr. Mather. — If your output increases by 60 per cent., indirect labour 
would go up by 20 per cent. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, about 20 per cent. 

Dr. Matthai. — The shop supplies would increase. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^They would increase, but not in the same proportion. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Taking coal and power together. 

Mr. Balfour. — They would go up in direct proportion. 

Dr. Matthai. — Ti^hat about sundries. The figure won’t increase percep- 
tibly. 

Mr. Walker. — Except water purchased, workmen’s compensation would' 
increase and passages might go up slightly. 

Dr. Matthai. — Could you give me some idea, when you have executed 
an order for Government, generally within what time do you get payment? 

Mr. Walker. — Usually 90 per cent, is paid in 15 days and 10 per cent, in 
30 days. i 

Mr. Balfour. — The terms of payment we would like on wagons are sO’ 
much for frames completed, so much* when erected and remainder when 
despatched. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^90 per cent, would be paid within 15 days and the rest 
within a month. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing I was trying to estimate your cost per wagon 
from your ’original statements — whatever the total I get out of these figures 
in the form in which you have given it here — ^I should deduct from it a 
charge which corresponds to work in progress. 

Mr. Walker. — No; if you are referring to the statement first sent 
because work in progress has already been excluded by the operation of our 
system. 

Dr. Matthai. — Calmlating on a normal output, let us say I reached this 
figure of 3,500 per wagon on these statements. Now from Es. 3,600 I have- 
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got to. mnko a deduction wliicU corresponds to what you call work, in; 
progress. Out of this 3,500 .supposing I deducted ^th of that, would' I 
■get the correct figure of unit. cost on tlie wagons. 

Mr. 'Wallicr. — think we have already done that for you. 

Dr. Matthai. — li I just deducted 7 ,\;th out of a total unit cost every 
year 

Mr. Walker. — would not commit ourselves to that. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Hiat I am trj’ing to do is this. I have got your costs- 
for 1675 wagons. You have given me the statement for it in your own> 
form. ^ I take the whole of it and then I try to estimate what your reduc- 
tions in various departments would ho. Having made all this adjustment 
I get a total of 3,500. That doesn’t include work in progress, because part 
of the cost tliat yon show for 1675 wagons is really worlc in progress now. 
In this particular statement these 20 months your work in progress is ^feth 
of your total cost. 

■ Mr. Balfour. — It so happens this year. 

Dr. Matthai. — All these figures refer to this particular period. There- 
fove js^th would he all right. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Yonr total charges in this original statement amount to 
Re. 10 lakhs and odd. The loss on charges is Rs. 7 lakhs. I take it what 
it means is that the normal charges that you estimate for an output of 
1800 wagons is Rs. 17 lalchs and odd the tAvo things together. 

Mr. Walker. — Plus charges for Avork in progress. 

Dr. Matthai. — Do you admit that your estimate of the total charges if 
your output Avere 1800 Avould ho Rs. 10 laklis and odd plus Rs. 7 lakhs 
and odd. 

ilfr. Walker. — ^We don’t admit that. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Why don’t you? 

Mr. Walker. — ^Tho charges for that j'car Avoro Rs. 17 lakhs and odd plus 
the charge on work in progress. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^I fake your Avork in progress at one laldi and odd. That- 
would ho all right. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. In the charge sheets, Ave giA’O you tho actuals. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Ahout Rs. 1,3-1,000 would be the difference. 

ilfr; Balfour. — -Y^es. 

Dr. Matthai. — For the whole period. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

XJnderframcs. 

President. — ^I want to go noAv into the question of underframes. The- 
underframes are only huilt by Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, and not by the Wagon Company. 

President. — ^You claim that your total capacity is 250 underframes ai 
year. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, in conjunction Avith 1,000 wagons. 

President. — Can you build all underframes instead of Avagons? Have- 
you got enough space? 

Mr. Balfour. — Our machinery and shops are not laid out for building 
underframes only. 

President. — ^That means that you can only build 260 underframes. 

Mr. Balfour.-— Yes, and a 1,000 wagons. 

President. — Since the bounty scheme came into operation how many 
have you huilt? 

Mr. Balfour. — The only order aa'C received Avas for the East Indian Raihvay,. 
137 underframes. 
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President. — ^You have not received any orders since excepting the 5 under- 
■frames ? 

Mr. Balfour. — These five are special underframes. "We took these five 
•on at the same rate as 137, pZi/s, the price of the extra fittings which were 
.required. The price for the 5 underframes was in the same ratio as we 
xeceived for 137 underframes. 

^President. — Did they cost you more to build? 

Mr. Balfour. — They will cost us more. 

President. — What was the price that you got? 

Mr. Balfour. — A little over 11,000. 

President. — There is no fixed demand for underframes in the country. 
’The railways just get them when they like and order as manj* as they 
require. 

ilfr. Balfour. — We have read an article in the “ Statesman ” about 
-'3 weeks ago that the shops at Lilloah are capable of building one carriage 
per day. It means tlierefore that they required that number of underframes. 

President. — That does not prove anything. You may have the cfipacity 
to build 100,000 wagons. That does not estahlisli anything, M.v point is 
this. There is no evidence that they require as many as 250 underframes 
in a year. 

ilfr. Balfour. — We think that they require many more than that uximhcr. 

President. — We cannot got any figures. 

ilfr. Balfour.- — About two years ago, the Railway Board sent otit an 
•enquiry for 575 underframes, hut it was afterwards recalled for the reason 
that the I. R. C. A. design for underframes was not considered satisfactory. 
'The actual enquiry however was for 575, but that was only ono enquiry. 

President. — ^You must remember that for many years they had not done 
anything in respect of additions or replacements. When once they have 
•caught up the arrears so to sa.v, there may not be such a big demand. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is a demand for at least 250 underframes in India. 
We would think that the minimum wotild be 600. 

President. — am not sure about tho figure. 

Mr. Balfour.— 'SVe are not either, but our opinion is that the minimum 
would be 600. 

President. — There is no fixed programme as far as I understand about 
underframes and therefore your complaint that orders arc irregular has' 
been more or less admitted by the Railway Board but their reason is that 
the Railway Companies get these underframes as and wdien they like. 
Supposing there cannot he any certainty as to getting regular orders, what 
would be your position? 

ilfr. Balfour. — We will endeavour to get more ivagons. Wo would do 
1,500 wagons a year. 

President. — Is it necessary to manufacture these underframes? Could 
not you manufacture additional wagons instead of wanting to manufacture 
underframes -when you cannot get a sufficiently large order? 

ilfr. Balfour. — ^If there were no underframes orders to be had we would 
•go in for additional wagons. 

Dr. Matfhai. — That is to say without any change to your equipment for 
underframes, yon could turn that to wagon building. 

ilfr. Balfour. — Quite. 

President. — It seems that the railwaj’s themselves do not know what the 
■demand is and there are 1,001 uncertain factors. You are trying to do some- 
thing which economically at present is not very satisfactory. 

Mr. Balfour . — ^When the new standard design is approved for the under- 
frames wm think we would be in a good position to manufacture them 
•economically, ,, 
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President. — ^\^’’ould it not be better for you to do something for which 
there is already a demand in the country, for which the demand is more 
certain, instead of trying to do something which is more irregular and 
uncertain? 

Mr. Balfour. — There is a greater demand for underframes in the country 
than the manufacturers can build. 

President. — ^That mas’ be so if there is a regular demand. But it is the 
opinion of the Railway Board that the demand is not very regular. This 
is what thej' say. Our question was “ As regards the statement that orders 
are not called for at regular and stated times each year, the Board would 
be glad to know if this statement is correct” and our next question was 
“ if the statement that the orders for carriage underframes are small as* 
compai-ed with those for wagons is correct, the' Board would be glad to 
know the reasons which prevent larger orders for carriage underframes 
being placed ” and this is their reply: — ” The Indian Railwaj’s place orders 
^for all the underframes that they need for additions and renewals to coaching 
stock. The number is ordinarily much smaller than the number of wagons 
required as additions to or repla'cements of goods stock.” 

3Ir. Balfovr. — ^The number required would be much smaller relative to the 
number of wagons required, but nevertheless the number would actually 
be large. 

President. — But the point is that the railways themselves get their under- 
frames as thej’ want, and therefore it means that the Railway Board hfe 
less control even on State-managed railways as regards underframes than 
as regards wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so, but nevertheless there is a greater demand for 
undeyframes than w'e can .satisfy. 

President. — ^We have got the replies of the Railways from which we will 
be able to find out actually what their requirements are but we have not 
had time to go through all of them. 

Mr. Balfovr. — We will get that from the Railway Administration Reports 
also but we don’t think that you need be frightened that the demand is 
not there for all that Indian manufacturers can build. 

President. — Then, you make three proposals about underframes on page 
237 of the blue book. The first is “ It is obvious that we first require protec- 
tion to the extent of the burden on our raw material ”. We want to know 
exactly what that means. 

3{r. Balfour. — We did give you that in the last evidence (see page 342 
of 1925 Evidence Volume). 

President. — ^What I want to- get some idea as to what it means. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^V’^e will' work it out afresh. 

President. — ^But you must make a distinction. The British manufac- 
turer has also got to pay a duty. 

3lr. Balfour. — Of 10 per cent. 

President. — ^Yes, and what you have got to show is that you have got to 
pay so much duty at the rate of so much per ton while the British manu- 
facturer pays 10 per cent, acf valorem on that. That is what j'ou have got 
to show first and then the disadvantage at which you are compared to him. 

Mr. Balfovr. — ^Yes. 

President.— Then as regards unprotected material of course you can 
calculate at the rate of 10 per cent, in both cases, 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^The second is ” We require protection to encourage the 
placing with us of larger orders, because the industry cannot be developed 
if we get only small orders and those at uncertain and irregular intervals ”. 
As regards that, I have told you what the position of the Railway Board 
is. What is the smallest number that you can reasonably do with? 

Mr. Balfovr.— \m to 200. 
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President. — ^Would .that lead to economic production? 

Mr. Balfour, — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^In the Report of the Committee on Railway Workshops, 1 
motioe a paragraph in which they saj’' that the work in their shops is very 
much held up because they cannot get their delivery of underframes from 
firms in India. Have you any comments to make on that?' 

Mr. Balfour. — Our last order was finished five months before the promised 
delivery dates. 

Mr. Mathias. — I take it that that comment of the Committee did not 
apply to your firm. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. 

Mr. Mathias. — There is also a recommendation that the workshops should 
undertake the manufacture of their own uiiderframes. How far would that 
.affect you ? 

Mr. Balfour. — The market for our underframes woxild he closed if the 
proposed railway shops are equipped to manufacture all the Railway’s 
requirements. 

Mr. Mathias. — When they make as many as recommended in that report, 
it will completely swamp your market. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^If the recommendation of that Committee goes through, 
there would he no industry to protect in India. 

Mr. Balfour.- — It would kill private enterprise entirely. It is against 
the avowed policy of tlie Government to interfere with private enterprise. 

President. — You are not putting the Government point of view correctly; 
•they won’t manufacture these things to come into the market and compete 
•with you. There is nothing in the Government policy against their making 
things themselves for their own use. 

Mr. Balfour. — Time and again they have 'given an assurance to the 
"Engineering Association that the3' •\vould not interfere with private enter- 
prise. 

President. — If they manufacture underframes and sell in the country, that 
is interfering. 

Mr. Mathias. — When they compete against the public that is interference? 

Mr. Walker. — They are competing against us. What Government actually 
■said was that the railway workshops would be restricted to their primary 
purposes, namely the repair and maintenance of their rolling stock. 

President. — ^Where did thej' say that? 

Mr. Walker. — We will send it along to you. 

President. — ^You cannot prevent Government or anybody from making 
things for themselves. 

Mr. Balfour. — It is surely against the policy of any Government to restrict 
private enterprise. Otherwise where are they going to get competition? 
JBow will they know that they are manufacturing underframes economically? 

President. — ^Whether the Government should manufacture articles is a 
matter of policj' with which we are not concerned. You cannot say that there ' 
'is any objection to Government or the railwaj's manufacturing things in 
'their own worlvshops for themselves. There is no competition against you; 
they do not come into the market? 

Mr. Balfour. — Why not? Here we have got a shop in .existence in which 
we can manufacture underframes. It means that if they are going to manu- 
.facture underframes we will have to close down. That is interference. 

President. — One railway building underframes for another railway, that 
T. can understand. Then there is objection, but a railway doing the work for 
itself ^that may be bad business — but you cannot say it is competing against 
.private enterprise. 
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Mr: Walker. — ^They have actually taken from us orders for points and 
crossings, and have transferred them to the workshops of another Railway. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^What they recommend in the Workshops Committee’s report 
is that they should put up shops to build underframes for the whole of the 
State Railways. / 

President. — I am not concerned with what they say. The point is that 
the argument you are putting forward is not a very sound one. 

Mr. Walker. — Take the order for points and crossings for the North Western 
Railway. The order was placed with us but it was afterwards taken away 
from us and given to Jainalpore. 

President. — There might be some reason for that. 

Mr. Walker. — The reason apparently was that Jamalpore was a little short 
of work. If they are going to build these workshops on a much bigger scale, 
it is in direct conflict with what the Government of India assured us, namely 
that the Government workshops would be restricted to repairs and mainten- 
ance. 

President. — As regards underframes we have got even less material to 
judge whether you need any protection or how much you need. You simply 
say that you want a bounty, Rs. 1,250 going down to Rs, 500, On what 
material are we to make that recommendation? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We would put foru’ard the same arguments as we did during 
the last enquiry. We then gave details of the 106 under frames that we built 
(Page 334 of the 1925 evidence Volume regarding grant of Supplementary 
Protection). 

President. — There you gave your various charges no doubt but we really 
do not know where you got the cost of fabrication, Rs. 3,693. How are we 
going to work out the costs? 

Mr. Mather. — Since you put in this statement in the previous enquiry you 
have had further experience with the other order of which you have given us 
details. Has jmur fabrication cost been lower? 

Mr. Balfour. — Our cost sheets are not finished yet. 

President. — This is what the Board reported at page "^2 of their Report 
on the grant of Supplementary Protection to the Steel Industry “ On the 
whole, we think that Rs. 600 on each broad-gauge underframe is a reasonable 
estimate of the assistance needed. Out of this sum Rs. 265 is compensating 
protection on account of the duties on steel, and the balance (Rs. 335) is 
substantive protection. The Indian manufacturer has then a margin of Rs. 535 
(i.c., Es. 335 plus Rs, 200) and, if British prices do not fall further, his profit 
Avould be about 5i per cent, on the cost of the underframe.” Messrs. Burn 
and Company, Ltd. suggested tliat Rs. 1,250 on each broad-gauge uhderframe 
and Rs. 750 on each metre gauge underframe would be fair, but we do not 
think the facts placed before us justify these amounts. Well we have not 
got any more evidence than the Board then had and you still ask us to make 
a different recommendation. Have you got any further information? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Why not take the import price of G. I. P. underframes and 
compare that with our quotation? 

Mr. Mathias.— Compare your tender with the British and continental 
tenders, that is what you mean? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. Our quotation was made in response to one of the 
most recent tenders called for in India. I think that would give you a very 
good idea. 

President.— Kovr much did you get for your underframes after our report? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have got no orders since the report. 

President. — What about the 5 E. I. R. underframes ? 

Mr. Balfour. ^About Rs. 11,000 but as already explained these are special 
frames. 

President. — And for the 137 what was the price you got? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Rs. 9,418. 
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Dr. Matthai. — This was for last year’s E. I. R. underframes? 

3Ir. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Under your proposal that would have to he increased by 
Es. I,2o0, that is what it comes to. Supposing you had an order, is^it your 
contention that on top of Es. 9,418 you want Es. 1.250? 

Dr. Blatthai. — On page 341 of last year’s evidence you^gave your cost 
without step irons as Es. 8,891. Take step irons at Rs. 253. You estimated 
on that quotation a loss of Rs. 275. Add that Es. 275. That would give you 
no profit. Add a profit of Es. 200. That gives you Es. 9,619. We are trying 
to put that on the same footing with your G. I. P. quotation. Did your 
quotation of Es. 8,891 include hand brake and lighting equipment? 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t think it did. 

Dr. Matthai. — Roughly, j’ou said, Rs. 400 represents the increased cost on 
the G. I. P. underframe. Add that and your actual quotation comes to 
Es. 10,283. Can j’OU explain the difference? 

Mr. Balfour. — The difference is in the material. 

Dr. Matthai. — Has the material gone up in price? 

Mr. Balfour. — The materials have increased by Es. 540 (Page 247 of the 
Blue Book and page 341 of last year’s evidence). 

Dr. Matthai. — ^That increase in material is due to the fact that your new 
design involved a larger amount of material, is it not? *The position is this. 
You were in exactly the same position as last year and you should be quoting 
for G. I. P. underframes at Rs. 10,159. Instead of that you have quoted 
Es. 10,283. You still have an excess of Rs. 124. 

Mr. Balfour. — The labour on these frames has increased owing to the differ- 
ent design. The difference is 153. 

ilfr. Walker. — If you compare the figures on page 247 of the blue book and 
those on page 341 of last year’s evidence you get a fair comparison. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^This excess on material, how much is it? 

Mr. Balfour. — Es. 540 on materials, Es. 153 on labour, Charges Rs. 27 
less, and Es. 200 aS^profit. 

Mr. Mathias. — Is this the comparison between Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and East Indian Railway? 

illr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — With regard to Great Indian Peninsula Railway under- 
frames do you tender for those ? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You were saying this morning that you were not able to 
tender lower, because you had to get your material in a very short time so 
as to secure early delivery. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias . — And therefore your tender was really higher than it shpuld 
have been. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — If you had been given some more Jime you would be able 
to compete at the same rate as they did. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is another factor too. Had we got this extra time 
we might have done these underframes between the time we finished this order 
for wagons and before we started on the next order which we hope to get. 

Mr. Mathias. — It would have reduced your overhead charges. 

Mr. Balfour . — ^Yes. We don’t know the accepted price. It is never pub- 
lished and we thought the Board could get these figures for comparison. 

Dr. Matthai. — Practically the difference between East Indian Railway and 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway types accounts for Rs.'666. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Taking Rs. 200 as profit. 
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Vr. Matthai.—Susi this difference in type accounts for Ee. 666. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Mattliai. — Then the loss of Es. 275 plus the profit of Bs. 200, 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I would like to call your attention to this statement that you 
have given at page 237. You want a specific duty of Bs. 2,000 on each 
underfranie based on your calculation of British cost of an undorframe of 
£580, and you state that this is a case you dealt with in the evidence m 1925 
enquiry. Now this year the only addition that you made to the British cost 
of the nnderframe is the duty of 10 per cent. Last year _ if you look at 
page .334 of the evidence you added to it landing and election costs. Why 
should you have omitted this year charges which last year came to a total of 
Es. 425 for erection and landing? You seem to have allowed for a still 
bigger bounty. J think you will admit that as an omission. 

Mr. Balfour. — AVe are asking here for a specific duty of Es. 2,000 and we 
are showing you how the specific duties should be made up. 

Mr. Mather. — If you ask for Bs. 2,000, you assume that it costs nothing 
for landing. 

Mr. Balfour. — We are simply asking Es. 2,000 on the c.i.f. You take 
Es. 7,714 and add on the landing and erection. It comes to Es. 8,139. Leave 
out the 8 per cent, for the moment. 

President. — What is the 8 per cent.? 

it/r. Walher. — ^^Vt that time we asked for 8 per cent, profit. If you add 
8 per cent, to our price, it comes to Es. 10,150. The diffei'cnce is Es. 2,011. 
We have asked for Es. 2,000 on the c.i.f. figure. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Even when you are doing that, you are still omitting the 
landing and erection charges which should be deducted fro))i it. 

Mr. Walher. — Wc have allowed for that. Wo have increased the Homo 
Manufacturer’s price by Es. 425 for landing and erection charges bringing 
ins price from Es. 7,714 to Es. 8,139. . We have given it there in a smnmarised 
fonn. 

Mr. hlnlhcr. — You have not done that on page 237. 

Mr, Balfour. — We have asked tor Es. 2.000 on the c.i.f. 

President. — You may ask for Es. .500 or Es. 5.000, hut I want to know 
how you got this figure. Where have we got to add it? To what figure have 
we to add this Es.‘ 1.2.50? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^To the Home Manufacturer’s Landed price plus erection. 

Prcsidcul . — Please toll me on what basis. I know the difference between 
the two is Es. 1,2.50. On what basis do you claim this Es. 1.250? If you 
say that a specific duty of Es. 2,000 is added, you will get Es. 1.2.50, one 
can understand. You want Es. 1,250 in addition to your price. We have 
not got that price. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Tr«7/;rr.— The price is given on page 334 of the previous evidence. 

President. — ^Es. 8,910. 

Mr. Walher.— Yes. 

President. — To that we have got to add Es. 1,250. 

Mr. Walher. — Or in the alternative you may deduct the e.visting duty 
from the Home manufacturer’s landed price and add Es. 2,000, and the 
landing and erection charges. ’ 

President. — ^Yoti have got to get a price of Es. 9,418. 

Mr. Walher.— Plus 8 per cent, profit which comes to Es. 10.1.50 for the 
nnderframe. 

President. — In that is included your bounty of Es. 1,250. 

Mr. Walher. — ^Yes. 

President. — That gives you Es. 8,900. 
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Mr. 'Walhcr. — ^Rs. 8,910. Add 8 per cent, to our price. 

Fresidcnt. — I can’t find this figure anywhere. 

Mr. Walker. — 8 per cent, profit should be added to the Indian cost. 

Fresidcnt . — Please explain to me. You said your actual costs are Es, 9,418. 
You add 8 per cent. That makes how much? 

Mr. Walker.— Rs. 10,171. 

Fresidcnt. — That will include Rs, 1,250. 

Mr. Walker. — Yes. 

Fresidcnt. — Deduct amount? 

Mr. Walker. — Rs. 8,921. On the opposite side the price is given as 
Rs. 8,910. You can work it out in another way. Take the home price at 
Rs. 9,714 including a specific duty of Rs. 2,000 and add Rs. 425 for landing 
and erection. It comes to Es. 10,139. We want that for our underframe.- 

Fresidcnt. — ^Your works cost pins profit comes to Rs. 10,171. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

Fresidcnt. — 8 per cent, on the all in cost. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — Your argument in your application is really a mere repeti- 
tion of your argument put before the Board last time. 

' Mr. Balfour. — Practically. 

Mr. Mathias. — That argument I want to get quite clear. That argument 
is reallj' an argument that the protection should be changed in your favour 
because the exchange rate has increased to Is. 6d. 

Mr. Balfour. — No. When the 1st Report reviewed the position of the 
wagon industry, it did not consider underframes. Therefore we had operat- 
ing against us a dutj' amounting to Rs. 235 owing to the increased protection 
given to the Steel industry. ' 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You put in certain theoretical figures at the last enquiry 
and you admitted them as theoretical. Now arguing from those figures on the 
difference in the exchange rate you come to the conclusion that a certain 
amount of protection is necessary. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, to compensate us. 

Mr. Mathias. — That is your position now. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Fresidcnt. — Take page 335 of the 1925 evidence volume. The f.o.b. price 
of an underframe is £561. At Is. id. it is Rs. 9,154-8-0 and at Is. 6d. it is 
Rs. 8,137-5-4. Add the customs duty Rs. 813-11-8, landing charge Es. 45 
and erection charge Es. 365. The total comes to Rs. 9,360. You are out by 
the difference between Rs. 9,361 and Rs. 8,910 so that the figure of Rs. 600 
fixed by my colleagues was very near the mark. 

Mr. Walker. — ^Rs. 450 is the difference. 

Fresidcnt. — You want 1,250 on these figures. You were out by Rs. 450. 
They gave you Es. 600. So you got Es. 1,050 out of Rs.'’l,250. 

Mr. Walker. — We claim Rs. 1,240 or 1,250. We were wrong by Rs. 450. 
It means that you should have given us Rs. 800 instead of Rs. 600. 

Fresidcnt. — ^Rs. 600 is reasonably accurate. Rs. 8,137 is the c.i.f. price. 
On that you have actually got Rs. 1,050. 

Mr. Walker. — ^We have not , followed your Rs. 1,050. • 

Fresidcnt. — ^You wanted Rs. 1,250, didn’t you? 

Mr. Walker. — Wo did. ^ 

Fresidcnt. — ^You were out by Rs. 450? 

Mr. Walker. — The difference is Es. 800. Wliere is Rs. 1,050? 

Fresident.—Mj colleagues allowed you Rs. 600. You wanted Es. 1,250. 
In that there is a difference of Rs, 450. You add that to Rs. 600 and you get 
Rs. 1,050. There is no 26 per cent, which you try to make oni.. If you had 
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got all that you had wanted, you would have got Rs. 200 more and nothing 
else and that would not be anywhere near 26 per cent. 'It will come to about 
15 per cent. We have got to work on figures. We cannot say that this is 
what you want and therefore you must get it. First of all this £580 that you 
took is wrong. So, what is the position now as regards your claim? Anyhow 
you must bring it down to Rs. 800 against Rs. 600 which we gave you in the 
last Report. 

Mr. Walker. — Take these prices given by us for the G. I. P. underframes 
and make the comparison. 

President. — We are comparing the prices that you have given. We are 
not inventing any figures. You take a wrong figure and base your claim 
for protection on that. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^May I ask whether there is any relation between the cost 
of construction of a wagon and the cost of construction of an underframe? 

Mr. Walker. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Does the amount of protection which you consider necessary 
for wagons bear any relation to the amount of protection for underframes? 

Mr. Palfonr. — ^We would not like to say that. We require more for wagons 
than for underframes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Translating it into a percentage on the cost of construction 
plus the overhead, the percentage of protection which you consider necessary 
in the case of a wagon would be higher than the percentage of protection 
which you consider necessary in the case of underframes. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Walker. — ^The competition is keener for wagons — ^that is the secret of 
it. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The underframes occupy a lot more space and require more 
handling. 

President. — If I were you, I would say that the bounty ought to be Rs. 800. 

Mr. Walker. — We shall put in a corrected statement. 

Mr. Mather. — In connection with your statement about underframes you 
have given us on page 247 a list of materials required. On the same page 
you give a list of imported materials subject to protective duties. The list 
consists entirely of mild steel channels, angles and tees. Was your reason for 
importing these that you could not get delivery of these quickly enough in 
India or that these sizes were not rolled by Tata’s? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The latter was the case. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You say that of the three schemes you would favour _the 
specific duty. Would you state your reasons definitely so as to have them 
on record? 

21/r. Balfour. — ^We have put in a special note on that. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Are your reasons the same ? 

Mr. Balfoxir. — Yes. 

Br.Matthai. — ^You complain of the smallness and irregularity of the under- 
frame orders. As far as undei-frames are concerned, is not that precisely the 
thing that gives you an advantage over the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We don’t think so. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You have always had an advantage with regard to under- 
frames that you don’t have as regards wagons in meeting foreign competition. 

Mr. Balfour. — There are not so many underframe builders in Britain as 
there are wagon builders. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Is it because the orders are so irregular and small that they 
don’t come in competition? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^^Ye would prefer them to be of one design. 

Dr. Matthai. ^In that case, competition might be more strenuous. 
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Mr. Balfour. — Yes, but at the same time we would be able to reduce our 
costs. ' 

Dr. MaWiai. — I find from these statements that the Railway Board gave 
us, except in 1922, there has not been any order for underframes placed abroad 
on the ground of price. 

Mr. Balfour. — Surely there must have been underframe orders placed at 
home. 

Dr. Matthai. — As far as State Railwa 3 's are concerned, if jmu look at 
page 383, you will find in 1922-23 that there were three cases in which the 
indent was placed on the Director General on the ground of price. In the 
j'ear 1923-24 there were two eases in which the order went home, but that 
was entirel 5 ’ on the question of prompt delivery. It was not a question of 
price. In 1924-25 and 1925-2G, apparentlj^ orders had been jilaced here; so 
that, if j'ou leave out the j'ear 1922-23, as far as prices are concerned, you 
have not suffered at the hands of foreign competitors. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We did not build all the underframes required in India 
throughout that period. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^As far as actual results go, it is very different from wagons. 

Mr. Wall'cr. — Is that a statement of all the orders called for at home and 
in India ? 

Mr. Balfour. — The Railways might have placed large indents at home- 
before thej’ were taken over bj' the State. 

Dr. Matthai. — The point 1 want to raise is this. Assuming that you have 
been able to hold your own as regards underframes and supposing we gave you 
sufficient protection on wagons to enable you to work to capacity, whether we- 
gave you protection or not on underframes, it would not be a serious proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Balfour. — It would create a verj' serious situation. Is it the inten- 
tion of the Board to restrict the growth of the carriage and wagon building 
industry? We have asked you in this representation not to take the present 
capacitj' into consideration but to qllow for development in both the wagoiu 
and the underframe industries. 

Dr. Matthai. — My difficulty is this. As far as wagons are concerned, we 
have got the Indian Standard Wagon Companj' who specialise in one type of 
wagons and we have got some kind of data. As far as underframes are 
concerned, we have no kind of data to go upon. Therefore out of considera- 
tion for that practical difficulty suppose Ave said “ Let underframes take care- 
of themselves. If the Avagon building industrj' Avere sufficientlj' i^rotected, 
you Avould not siAffer.” 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The underframe industry avouM be killed. 

Dr. Matthai. — Our aim here is to develop the industry. The Avagon build- 
ing industrj- is the same thing as the lAiiderframe industrj'. So, the develop- 
ment does not come in. 

Mr. Walker. — ^If you protect the underframe iudustiy as Avell, you Avilkbe 
dcA'eloping both. 

Dr. Matthai. — Prom a practical point of view I don’t .see that you are- 
going to be hit A'ery badlj'. No Avork has been taken away from j'OU since 
1922 in spite of all these adA'erse conditions. 

Mr. Balfour. — On the basis of that statement, but Ave liaA'e just pointed- 
out to J'OU that the East Indian Eaihvay haA'c been building coaching stock 
for over a year since thej' Avere taken oA'er by the State. It means that they 
haA’e been importing underfraines. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
might have done the same thing. In this classified list of the Stores Depart- 
ment there are many instance, e.g., points and crossings for the Great Indian. 
Peninsula Railwaj- for Avhich AA'e liaA'e never had an enquirj*. 

Mr. Mathias. — I take it that Continental competition in regard to under- 
frames is out of the question altogether? 
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Mr. Balfour. — ^Last year’s frames were Continental. We obtained the draw- 
ings from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for the enquiry for the 98 
underframes and found they were marked " Germany.’’ We don’t know if 
they called for tenders from the Continent or not in this instance. 

Mr. Mathias. — Have you any reason to suppose that the British or Conti- 
nental price of underframes is likely to go down? 

Mr. Balfour. — We cannot say.' 

Mr. Mathias. — Have you any infoi-mation at your disposal? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

Points and Crossings. 

President. — I really do not understand what you want for points and 
•crossings. You saj' " We do not ask so much that the protection originally 
' afforded should he increased ; Ave ask rather that the original measure of 
protection granted should be restored to its original degree.” But yon don’t 
explain what you mean by that. 

Mr. Balfour. — Our intention Avas AvhateAmr you gaA'e to the fabricated steel 
you woAild automatically giAm to points and crossings. 

President. — ^But that does not give us really any idea as to what you mean. 
There you tried to show that prices had fallcAi oAAung to the rise in exchange 
and owing to two other causes and therefore yoAi were not getting the amount 
of protection that aa'c intended you to get. Yesterday Ave explained to you 
hoAv difficult it AA’as to get at the nature of the drop so far as the foreign 
cost of fabrication AA-as concerned. Here also you haAm not given any recent 
■cii.f. prices. 

Mr. Balfour. — "We are unable to get them. 

President. — ^Your contention is that no distinction should be made between 
fabricated steel and points and crossings, is it not? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is right. 

Mr. Mather. — ^It is desirable that Ave shoAild have rather more definite 
information about this. You don’t even tell us what your oaati costs are, much 
less of the price of the imported article. 

Mr. Balfour. — The difficulty is that they all vary in price. There are no 
two railways that have got the same design for points and crossings. There are 
railways which have got dozens of designs. 

President. — will put it to you this way. In the last enquiry we gave 
you Rs. 33 as duty on fabricated steel sections and Rs. 29 on fabrication, 
altogether Rs. 62. Now you want a duty of Rs. 72-8-0. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — The only point that really requires consideration is this figure 
of Rs. 29 substantive protection and there we have got to make adjustments 
on account of the rise in exchange and how that rise might have brought 
doAvn your cost of fabrication. Assuming that that figure of Rs. 29 is correct 
— ^which I think you accepted as correct — Avhat it comes to is this. Supposing 
the duty remains the same as befoi’e and we say a specific- duty of Rs. 33 a 
ton plus the present day equivalent of Rs. 29. That is what you want, 

Mr. Balfour. — ^That is so. 

Dr. Matthai.-^-Qan you give us the quantity of materials required in a 
switch ? 

Mr. Balfour. — It A'-aries. 

^ JDr. Matthai. — ^Is there no typical kind of switch? 

Mr. Balfour. — It would vary according to design, Bach railway has got 
its own design. Our work is so imried in that department because no two 
railways order the same tyije. "We believe there was a committee sitting for 
•the standardization- of points and crossings. We want standardization so 
that we may have one type of jigs and dies. 

Dr. Matthai. — Since when have you been doing this business? 

Mr. Balfour. — 15 years to my knowledge. 
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Dr. Matthai. — ^You say you have extended and remodelled your works on 
most modern lines. Since' when was that? 

Jlfr. Balfour. — Pour years ago. 

■Dr. Matthai. — ^During these four years if you take the various types of 
su'itches and crossings that you have been manufacturing what is the sort of 
typical average weight? 

Mr. Balfour. — We cannot tell you off hand. 

Dr. Matthai. — If you took a weight of that kind and gave us the materials 
that went into it with their price you don’t think it will serve the purpose? 

Mr. Walher. — ^The orders are comparatively small and Varied. 

Mr. Mathias. — On your present orders I take it that you have a good 
margin of profit. Obviously when the railways want a small quantity and 
you know that they want them urgently and cannot get them from home in 
time, j'ou can charge them a higher price ; so that although at present your 
production is small you should make a good profit. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Is there no separate entry in the monthly trade returns- to 
show these things? 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t know. Talking about points and crossings the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway call for tenders from Home and we never 
get a chance to quote. 

Mr. Mather. — Have you at any time had enquiries? 

Mr. Balfour. — Once, about three years ago but we did not get the order, 

Mr. Mather. — It may be a question of freight on that sort of material. 
They want delivery in Bombay. 

President. — You want us to deal with points and crossings on the same 
footing as fabricated steel. Assuming that we took those figures that we 
arrived at in our last enquiry as correct — Rs. 62-8-0, Rs. 33 for duty on steel 
and Rs. 29-8-0 on fabrication — and assuming that there are no other alterations 
except this question of exchange on Rs. 29, will you expect us to do anything 
else ? 

Mr. Balfour. — Not if 5 *ou allow for exchange. 

President. — The position is this that your costs have come down by Rs. 5. 
If our former figures were correct .and Rs. 62-8-0 gave you enough protection 
then the specific duty required will be Rs. 57-8-0. It is a good deal less than 
Rs. 72-8-0, and that ought to give you enough protection subject to any 
adjustments we may have to make. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, but you will have to allow for the much greater drop 
in the Home manufacturer’s fabrication costs. 

President. — That is to say if the duty had been a specific one you would 
have been better off by Rs. 5. 

illr. Balfour. — No. We have got an instance of fabricated steel here. It 
is onlj-^ this morning that we found it and it is for 53 spans. We hurriedly 
worked this example in the manner you suggested yesterday and endeavoured 
to get the home fabricated cost. 

President. — You got that contract. 

3Ir. Balfour. — ^No. 

Mr. Mathias. — Was that for the North Western Railway? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You got the actual order. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^No. We did not get the order but the North Western Rail- 
way kindly furnished us with the price at which the order was placed at Home 
(copy of letter handed in). 

President. — This is a letter you got from the North Western Railway 
dated 4th P.ebruary 1926 in which they order 53 girders for the strengthening 
of the Jhelum bridge. You had better send in- copies of this also, 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 
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3. MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A. — 

(1) Letter, dated 11th I Uth May 1926, from Messrs. J'essop and Company,. 

Limited'. 

Press Communique, dated the 16th April 1926. — Before particularizing the' 
nature and amount of protection required for the engineering industry it iS' 
proposed to notice the intimate connection this industry has ivith the industry 
producing raw material. 

The feature of the Tata Iron and Steel Company that renders the under- 
taking so vitally important to India in times of isolation from countries over- 
seas is that they can produce steel rails and mild steel structural shapes and 
sections (up to British Standard Specification) that can be fabricated into- 
buildings, bridges, wagons and underframes of quality to' fill the requirements 
of Indian railways find thus enable them to be practically independent of 
imports. 

It will be seen from the above that the engineering industry is the supple- 
ment of the steel industry and the value of the one would be discounted by the' 
absence of the other. 

A further circumstance for consideration is that the skilled labour re- 
quired by the one industi-y is drawn from the same peoples as that drawn by 
the other. 

Tatas roll an untested steel suitable for the minor requirements of the- 
general public. This is a convenience but the material is not of such value to 
the country as is the tested steel referred to above as it can be largely replaced’ 
by many kinds of indigenous timber. ^ 

Fahncation of steel as. apart from its production. — The fact we have set 
out to prove is that the conditions affecting the engineering industry are 
worse to-day than in 1923 and 1925 and it is essential if Indian Engineering 
Industries are to be kept alive, that the principle of the Steel Protection Act 
of 1924 must be extended for a Lirther period. 

Based on the evidence put before them, the Board, in their Report of 
March 1924, arrived at certain conclusions which were accepted by the Legis- 
lature. Again in September 1925 further recommendations were made by the- 
Board to meet the changed conditions that had risen in the interim. The 
Government of India, however, appear to have based their argument for non- 
acceptance of these recommendations on the fact that the whole question had 
to come up again for consideration at the present enquiry which was then due 
to be held shortly afterwards and therefore they could not see their way to- 
make any alteration at the tail end of the period. 

Before entering into details of costs of fabricating steel and building wagons- 
and bogie underframes, we desire to state our views with regard to some of 
the arguments raised diiring the debate in the Legislative Assembly, on Wed- 
nesday, February 17th, 1926. 

The main reasons given by the Hon’ble Sir Charles Iniies for not increasing 
the offsetting duty on fabricated steel were : — 

(1) Engineering in India is not an infant industry and engineering had 

been in existence in India for over 100 years, and, therefore, they 
do not require support. 

(2) No record of pressure of imports from abroad. 

(3) A set back in the working of an industry for 12 months is of little- 

moment, , 

In reply to the above we would state ; — 

(1) Engineering in a seiise is not a modern industry in India and a 
chronicle of -our inception and doings for more than a century 
would disclose the following facts : — 

At birth we were recorded as mechanical engineers, organised’ 
to execute urgent repairs to marine and land machinery. 
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Time was tlieu a -great factor in our favour, as communicating 
with countries overseas was a slow and tedious business. 

In course of time a niereliant’s business was added to the above 
and an impetus was given to the infant mechanical engi- 
neering industrj- bj' a fall in the exchange value of the rupee. 

Later, the countrj' was flooded with cheap Continental steel, 
which, for private consumption, displaced British iron and 
steel and gave scope in India for structural engineering. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity and structural engi- 
neering was added to our other activities. 

Continental material was found to be unreliable and the advent 
of open hearth basic steel of British manufacture saw the 
decline of Continental material. 

Our prosperity in the middle half of our history was due largely 
to our merchant business and to a low exchange value of 'the 
rupee. 

(2) We have no record of imports later than that given in the Adminis- 
tration Report on Railways, 1924-25, in which it is stated that 
out of a total expenditure of Rs. 46,00,000 on bridge work, only 
Rs. 5,00,000 were spent in India. The proportion of imports to 
local purchase does appear to be larger than might be necessary 
when it is remembered that the spending department is pledged, 
other things being equal, to foster a local industry. 

<3) Nothing does an industry more harm than blowing hot and cold on 
it. Move as slowly as it may be considered desirable and let 
there be a continuity of polios'. If if is considered necessarj' to 
support ah indusrty, do so till it has found support unnecessary, ‘ 
Commercialism will not permit inflated profits to be made for any 
length of time. Competition, whether by existing competitors, or 
by fresh comers on the field, will quickly reduce prices to a reason- 
able basis. Spasmodic bids to establish any industry must result 
in waste of money, and 12 months lost by an industry is a matter 
of serious concern. 

Fabricated steel,' railway rvagons and bogie underframes are, 
with regard to manufacture, in many respects similar to one 
another, but, to state the facts more clearly, we will deal 
first with fabricated steel and then with wagons and under- 
. . frames. 

Fabricated steel . — ^The Board in their Report of March 1924 arrived at the 
conclusion that a fair average cost per ton of British fabricated steel, ex- 
cluding duty, was Rs. 250 per ton c.f.i. and that the Indian cost was Rs. 310 
per ton including Rs. 33 per ton the specific duty on steel allowing for 10 per 
cent, wastage. 

The details were as follows: — 

British c.f.i. cost per ton at Is. 4d, exchange 

^ I 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage .... 

Conversion at £6 per ton 


Indian cost per ton at Is. 4d, exchange. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage . . - . 

Duty plus 10 per cent, wastage .... 
Conversion 


Rs. 

160 

90 

250 


Rs. 

160 

33 

117 


310 ' 
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The cost c.f.i. of British steel was on an a\'erage Rs. 145 per ton during; 
1923, when exchange was Is. 4d., but this cost has now fallen to Rs. 100 per 
ton with exchange at Is. Gd. 

It is more than probable that the ai'erage British cost of conversion has 
fallen from £6 per ton to quite £5 per ton since 1923 as the wages_ paid tO' 
British workmen have been steadily reduced and this makes -the position for 
India even worse, as there has been no reduction in wages in India since the- 
war and the reduction in overhead charges would not reduce the Indian 
conversion cost by more than 5 per cent., or say, Rs. 117 to Rs. 110. There- 
fore, a comparison in cost to-day is as follows: — 

British c.f.i. cost per ton exchange Is. Gd. 

Rs. A. p. 

klaterial plus 10 per cent, wastage . . . 110 0 0 

Conversion £5 per ton 66 10 8 


176 10 8 


Indian cost in chiding duty. 

Material j)hts 10 per cent, wastage . 

Duty plus 10 per cent, wastage . 

Conversion 


Rs. A. p. 
110 0 0 
33 0 0 
110 0 0 


253 0 0 


A difference of Rs. 76-5-4 or 43i per cent. 

The preference wo are actually receiving is 25 per cent, on Rs. 176 or 
Rs. 44 per ton of wliich Rs. 33 goes to paj' the specific duty on steel including 
10 per cent, wastage. In fact we are worse off to-day than we were in 1923, 
for the costs then were ns follows ; — 


British cost. 

Rs. 

Material plus 10 per cent. %rastage .... 160 

Conversion at £6 per ton at l.s. 4d. exchange . . 90 


Duty 10 per cent. 


Indian cost. 

Material plus 10 per cent, wastage - . 
Duty 10 per cent, . . . . 

Conversion 


250 

25 


275 


Rs. 

160 

16 

117 
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is 


Rs. 18 per ton against us. 

The position to-day after the Tariff Board has been operating for 3 years 

British cost. 


Material plus 10 per cent, wastage 
Conversion at '£5 per ton . 


Rs. A. p. 
110 0 0 
66 10 8 


Duty 25 per cent. 


176 10 8 
44 2 8 


220 13 4 
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Indian cost. 

Rs. 

'Material plus 10 per cent, wastage .... 110 

Duty on material 33 

Conversion 110 


253 


Rs. 32-3-0 per ton against us. 

From the above it will be seen that we were better off in 1923 by Rs. 14-3-0 
iper ton. 

'We are not aware what the future duty on steel is to be but if, for the sake 
-of argument, we eliminate the question of duty our cost would be reduced to 
Rs. 220 per ton, and the imported cost to Rs. 176-10-8, a difference of 
Rs. 43-5-4 per ton, or 25 per cent. 

Purchasing Officers throughout the country are particularlj' loath to 
• divulge the results of tenders and, therefore, we find the greatest difficulty 
in being able to specify actual examples of orders having been placed abroad 
at a loAver rate than Indian tenders. 

Wagons and undcrframcs . — ^The cost of an imported wagon or underframe 
bears a different ratio to the local cost than that found to apply to imported 
-and locally-fabricated structural work due to the following causes; — 

(1) A large proportion of the cost of a Avngon pertains to imported 

components and this charge is common to both suppliers. 

(2) The duty of Rs. 30 per ton on structural steel is increased to Rs. 40 

per ton on forging material. 

(3) The portion of work that goes to form the underframe of the vehicle 

has to bo reckoned as being work of a slightly more expensive 

nature than average structural work. 

(4) Forgings cost even more to make than the \inderframe. 

(5) Assembling the wagon and completely finishing it is a common 

charge, both operations being carried out locally. 

On November 10th, 1925, we submitted tenders to the Railway Board for 
warious types of wagons and in the Indian Trade Journal of February 4th, 
1926, the results of these tenders were published, but the sterling f.o.b. 
tfigures were not extended into Rupees to show how a comparison was made 
nor was any information given of the amount of bounty allotted to the orders 
jplaced in India. Though a point we iiarticularly noticed is that exchange 
was taken at Is. 6j\d. yet in the Indian Trade Journal of December 17th, 
1925, it is stated that for comparison between Sterling and Rupee tenders 
'exchange should be taken at Is. Qd. to the rupee. AVe naturally feel, there- 
fore, that on this point a fair comparison was not made. 

However, orders were placed with us for which we are thankful but the 
price we had to quote to keep our men together, as we go on to explain, will 
barely cover our charges. 

To show the facts it will be sufficient if we deal with the figures concerning 
•one type of wagon only, and we have chosen the A-1 type, the Board having 
.previously taken this as their basis. 

The figures that went to make up the price we should have required wpre 
-as follows : — 


Tata Material. 

Rs. 

A. - 

(1) M. S. Plates and Sheets, 36 cwts. . 

295 

0 

(2) Rolled Sections, 51 cwts 

368 

0 

(3) Forging material, 36 cnls. 

259 

0 

(4) Horn cheeks, 1.} ewt 

11 

0 


933 

0 
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British 'material at Is. 6d. exchange. 

Rs. A. 


(5) Axle boxes ....... 176 0 

(6) Bearing springs . ... . . 174 0 

(7) Buffers 171 0 

(8) Vacuum brakes 278 12 

(9) Screw couplings 49 8 

(10) Buflters and draw springs 101 4 

(11) Diagonals 116 0 

(12) Bolts, nuts and rivets _ 200 0 


1,266 8 


Sum'mary of cost. 

Rs. A. 

Total material 2,199 8 

Trade expenses on material, 5 per cent. . , . 110 0 
Labour . , . . . . . , . 650 0 

Trade expenses on labour, 80 per cent. . . . 520 0 

3,479 8 

Probt . . .' 200 0 


3,679 8 

In January 1925, the lowest British tender for an A-1 wagon was £180-10-0, 
f.o.b., which at Is. Gd. exchange, erected in India, would amount to Rs. 3,277. 
There was every indic<ation that the lowest British tender in November 1925 
would be certainly not more and probably less than £180-10-0 f.o.b. actually 
as we see now. it was £176 f.o.b. subject to a further proportionate reduction 
under certain conditions. 

It would, therefore, have been useless submitting a tender based on our 
cost plus Rs. 200 per wagon profit, so we cut out the profit and quoted 
Rs. 3,485. 

Similarly for the A-2 wagon we quoted Rs. 3,573 against a cost plus Rs. 200 
per wagon profit of Rs. 3,767. 

The British figure £176 f.o.b. we take to represent Rs. 3,139 erected in 


. India made up as follows ; — 

£ 

Price f.o.b, 176 

Less proportionate reduction 3’ 8 

172-2 

Freight 19-2 

191-4 

Rs. 

Equivalent in rupee at Is. 6-5/32(1. exchange . . 2,530 

Duty 10 per cent. 253 

2,783 

Landing 31 

2,814 

Erection 325 


3,139 

VOL. IV. 
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The propoi'tionate reduction taken into account represents Rs. 55, so if 
this is not allowed for the British price becomes Rs. 3,194. 

It is essential to investigate the question of costs still further for if we 
now compare the British and local costs in detail side by side at say, exchange 
Is. 6d. we arrive at the foUowing: — 


— 

British Wagon. 

1 Local Wagon. 

Material. 



1 


Fittings 

... 

1,139 

... 

1,139 

Duty 

10 per cent, . 

113 

10 per cent. . 

113 

Strncttiral shapes, plates and sheets , 

4*4 tons at 120 
per ton. 

52S 

4*4 tons at 120 
per ton. 

628 

Duty 

10 per cent. , 

53 

Es. 30 per ton 

132 

Forging material .... 

1*8 tons at 120 
per ton. 

216 

1*8 tons at 120 
per ton. 

216 

Duty ....... 

10 per cent. . 

22 

Es. 40 per ton 

72 

Total Mateeial 

... 

2,071 


2,200 

Lahour, 

-- 




Fabricating 

4*4 tons at £,1= 
Es. 92*12 per 
ton. 

408 

Es. 154 per ton 

677*6 

Duty 

10 per cent. . 

41 

mi 

... 

Making Forgings .... 

1*8 tons at £12 
=Eb. 159 per 
ton. 

286-2 

Es. 264 per ton 

475*2 

Duty . 

10 per cent. . 

29 

mi 

... 

Erection 

— 

325 


325 

Total Laboue 


1,089*2 


1 

1,477*8 

Total cost 

... 

3,160*2 

... 

3,677*8 


The British figure in this case is Rs. 3,160 and though it does not come 
exactly to the figure Rs. 3,194 on page 15 it is sufficiently close to show the 
relative material and labom- costs of the British and local wagons under the 
essential headings. 

It can he seen from the above that on material, owing to the specific duty 
on steel, the local manufacturer is at a disadvantage of Rs. 129. 
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Now, if we assume there is no duty on steel and no 10 per cent, duty ou 


wagons, the two costs are as follows: — 

British. Local. 

Us. E-s. 

Fittings 1,139 ' 1,139 

Structural shapes, plates and sheets 528 528 

Forging material .... 216 216 

1,883 1,883 

Fabricating 408 677*6 

Making forging .... 286*2 476*2 

Erection ..... 325 325 

2,902*2 3,360*8 


However to arrive at the dutiable amount on the British wagon, the cost 
of landing and erection, viz., Es. 356, must be deducted making Es. 2,546-2 
as the c.f.i. cost against the local figure Es. 3,004*8 after deducting the same 
Es. 356. A difference of Es. 458*6 per wagon or 18 per cent. 

We make the cost of a local underframe to be Es. 10,269 made up as fol- 
lows : — 

Es. 

Tata material as per List A attached (page 18) . . 2,130 

British material at Is. 6d. exchange as per List A 


attached (page 18) 5,006 

7,136 

Trade expenses on material, 5 per cent. . . . 357 

Labour 1,290 

Trade expenses on labour, 80 per cent. . . . 1,032 

9,815 

Profit 454 


10,269 

In the same way the figures for a standard imported bogie coaching under- 
frame may be reckoned as under: — 

£ 

Price f.o.b. of a 67 ft. underframe .... 540 

Freight and charges 40 

680 


Es. 

Equivalent rupee price at Is. 6d. exchange . . . 7,733 

Duty 10 per cent. 773 

Landing 

Erection 35O 


9,009 

k2 
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Reducing the price Rs. 9,009 to its elements of cost of material and labour 
and comparing it side by side rrith the cost of a local nnderfraine, the fol- 
lowing differences will be arrived at; — 

Underf Tames. 


— 

British Cost. 

Local Cost. 

MaieriaU 


Es. 


Es. 

rittings ...... 

... 

4,351 

... 

4,551 

Duty 

10 per cent. . 

455 

10 per cent. . 

455 

Strnctnral shapes and plates . . ! 

9‘5 tons at llOg. 
per ton. 

• 1,045 

9-5 tons at 110s. 
per ton. 

1,045 

Duty 1 

10 per cent. . 

104-5 

Es. 30 per ton 

286 

Forging material 

5 tons at 120s. 
per ton. 

600 

5 tons at 120s. 
per ton. 

600 

Duty 

10 per cent. . 

60 

Es. 40 per ton 

200 


... 

6,815-5 

... 

7,136 

Labour, 





Fabricating Underframes . 

9'5 tons at .£7 
=Es. 92-12 
per ton. 

8S1 

! 

Es. 154 per ton 

1,463 

Duty 

10 per cent. . 

88 

mi 

— 

Making Forgings .... 

, 5 tons at £12— 

1 Bs. 159 per 
! ton. 

795 

Es. 264 per ton 

1,320 

Duty 

10 per cent. 

79'5 

mi 

... 

Erection 

... 

360 

... 

■■ 

ToTxn 

... 

2,193-5 

... 

3,133 

Total cost 

... 

9,009 

1 

10,269 


In this case owing to the specific duty on steel the local manufacturers is 
at a disadvantage of Rs. 320-8 on the cost of material. 

Now, if we again assume no duty on steel and no 10 per cent, duty on 
underframes, the two costs are as follows: — 



Rritish. 

Local. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Fittings .... 

. 4,551 

4,551 

Structural shapes and plates . 

1,045 

1,045 

Forging material 

600 

600 


6,196 

6,196 

Fabricating underframes 

881 

1,463 

Making fittings 

795 

1,320 

Erection .... 

350 

- 350 


8,222 

9,329 
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Similarly to arrive at the dutiable anioimt the cost of lauding and erection, 
viz., Es. 503 must be deducted making Es. 7,719 as the c.f.i. cost against the 
local figure Es, 8,826 after deducting tile same Es. 506. 

A difference of Es. 1,107 per underframe or 14t3 per cent. 


General, 

Any support given by a country towards the establisliment of a steel 
industry on a commercial basis is justifiable on two major counts. 

(1) For its commercial value. — Such an industry converts large quantities 
of valueless ores into profitable material and in the process provides a living 
for great numbers of people and furnishes thousands of tons of freight for 
railways. 

(2) In times of isolation such an industry has an inestimable value if the 
country can rely on the industry to produce structural steels up to British 
Standard Specifications and on an Engineering industry to fabricate such 
material. 

It will be seen from the above that the best results from the steel industry 
can only be got if there is an efficient engineering industry in existence to 
utilize its products. This being so, the engineering industry must be consi- 
dered as a supplement of the steel industry and as such cannot be neglected. 

The following paragraph is an extract from the “ Statesman,” dated the 
5th May 1926, on the subject of Stores purchases,: — 


“ Bombay merchants on Customs refund.” 

“ Bombay, May 3rd. 


“ The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber have addressed the 
Government of Bombay drawing their attention to the' fact that the system 
of refund of Customs Duty on stores imported on Government account was 
acting as a temptation for purchasing the stores abroad to the detriment of 
indigenous industries, and emphasising the urgency of making rules for pur- 
chasing all stores by rupee tenders in the country, as this was the only way 
in which_ Indian trade and industry could have a fair i^lay as against foreign 
competition.” 

We attach the utmost importance to a rupee tender for all and payment 
on delivery in India for we qre still convinced that the various purchasing 
officers have not the necessary information beside them to discriminate 
between the exact costs of goods purchased f.o.b. and those delivered at site 
in India. In addition to which payment f.o.b. gives a distinct preference to 
the manufacturers abroad. 

" Any assistance by way of a bounty on wagons and underframes as admi- 
nistered at present carries with it an element of chance and uncertainty 
that should not exist. Therefore we have always maintained and still main- 
tain that any protection given should be in the form of a duty. 

To summarise our conclusions we suggest that assistance required by our 
industry is as follows : — 

(1) Structural steel bars, shapes and plates to enter the country free 

any protection^ given to the stedl industry to be in the form of a 
bounty. If this on financial grounds is impossible then the duty 
on steel should be kept as low as possible and the balance made 
good by a bounty. 

(2) Impose a Tariff of 25 per cent, on fabricated steel when steel is duty 

free. 
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(3) Impose a Tariff of 20 per cent, on wagons when steel is duty free. 

(4) Impose a Tariff of 15 per cent, on underframes when steel is duty 

free. 

(6) Government to refrain as far as possible from entering into com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

(6) All Government requirements to be purchased at rupee prices, for 
delivery in India in the condition required by purchaser as f.o.b. 
purchases cause Government to enter into competition with pri- 
vate enterprise in all the intermediae stages between delivery 
f.o.b. and bringing such purchases into use in India. 
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(2) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, dated the ISth May 

1926. 


In attention to your telegram No. 237, dated tlie 12tli May 1926, we quote 
as under the prices we paid for steel castings for wagons and bogie carriage 
undorframes during the last three years. 


, 1924. 

1925) . 

1926. 

Rs A. r. 

Ea. A. P, 

Es. A. P. 

Cast steel axle boxes imported . . . 18 1 0 each 

18 1 0 each ‘ 

IS 12 0 each 

Other steel casting's for bogie under- 1 33 0 0 
frames. i 

1 

per cwt. . 

Local purchase. 


We would mention we have since had a quotation of Rs. 14 per cwt. for 
the steel castings bought locally at Rs. 33 per cwt. 


(3) Letter from the Tariff Board to Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, 

dated the 17th May 1926. 

In your letter, dated the 13th May 1926, sent in reply to the Tariff Board’s 
telegram No. 237, dated the 12th May 1926, you give the price paid by you 
for imported cast steel axle-boxes as Rs. 18-1-0 in the years 1924 and 1925, 
and as Rs. 18-12-0 in 1926, whereas your representation to the Board, dated 
the 24th July 1925, gives the price of an imported axle box as Rs. 64, vide 
page 306 of the Volume of Evidence recorded during the Enquiry regarding 
the Grant of Supplementary Protection to the Steel Industry. It is obvious 
that this price of Rs. 54 cannot be comijared mtli those of Rs. 18-1-0 and 
Rs. 18-12-0, and that the former must'include the cost of additional articles 
such as bearings, etc. I am directed to ask you if you null be kind enough 
to explain the matter to the Board by pointing out exactly the number of 
articles and their price, which were included in the quotation of Rs. 54 and 
in those of Rs. 18-1-0 and Rs. 18-12-0. Please state whether the prices (in all 
cases) are c.i.f. or landed in India. 

In the same letter you state that you have received “ a quotation of 
Rs. 14 per cud;, for the steel castings bought locally at Rs. 33 per cwt.” 
Please state the date of the quotation and of the local purchase. In en- 
closures rV^ and VI at pages 306 and 308 of the Evidence Volume referred to 
above the prices of both imported and locally purchased castings are stated 
to bo Rs. 40 per c^vt. The Board will bo glad if you will explain the apparent 
disparity between these prices and those now quoted. 


(4) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, dated the 21st May 1926. 
Referring to your letter No. 255, dated the 17th May 1926, wo give below 
the information asked for. 

The price of Rs. 54 each quoted in our representation to the Board, dated- 
the 24th July 1925, was for. complete axle-boxes of British make landed in- 
India. 

Each box consisted of: — 

1 steel casting of axle-box for 10" x5" journal. 

1 steel casting of lid for above, 

1 bronze bearing for above. 

1 upper i^ad for bearing. 

1 dust shield. 
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All ilie above were macliined and fitted i*eady for use. 

' We ordered complete axle-boxes and hare no record of separate prices for 
the components. 

The prices Es. 18-1-0 and Es. 18-12-0 each quoted in our letter, dated the 
13th May 1926 were for steel castings* of axle-boxes and lids only without 
bearings, pads or dust shields. 

These px’ices are for the goods landed in India. 

The date of our order on Hulcumchand’s Steel Eoundry for steel castings 
for bogie carriage underframes was 18th June 1924 and the rate was Es. 33 
per cwt. for rough castings. 

The rate of Es. 40 per cwt. referred to at pages 306 and 308 of the evidence 
volume dated 1925 was for steel castings machined where necessary. 

The rate of Es. 14 per cwt. for rough steel castings landed in India for 
bogie carriage underframes was taken from a tender dated April 15th, 1926, 
from the Henricot Steel Foundry, Bolgium. 

If the explanations given above are still incomplete we shall be pleased to 
supply any further information you may require. 


(5) Letter from Messrs. Jessop a?id Company, Limited, dated the 2I,th May 
1936, giving replies to questionnaire regarding wagons and locomotives. 

Eeferring to your circular letter No. 250, dated the 15th May 1926, we 
send you enclosed our reply (with 6 spare copies) to your questionnaire relat- 
ing to steel castings and spring steel required for the manufacture of coach- 
ing undorframes and wagons, and trust the information will be found useful. 


Eephj to Tariff Board’s questionnaire relating to steel castings and steel 
springs for coaching undcrframcs and wagons. 

(1) List of principal steel castings required for underframes and wagons. 
As per your list (5) with the addition of cast steel sole bar stiffeners. 

(2) The castings have all been standardised bj' the I. R. C. A. 

(3) There is no inherent difficulty in the process of manufacture or in 
obtaining raw material to prevent the economic production in India of (a) 
the castings specified above and (b) spring steel.^ 


(4) Weight of material per vehicle, 

Cwts. 

(I) Steel castings per underframe .... 38 

Steel castings per wagon 4 

(II) Spring steel per underframe .... 20 

Spring steel per wagon 8 


(5) Steel castings and springs used by ns during the year. 


1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25, 1925-26. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Steel castings local 

: Nil. 

Nil. 

2,248 

Nil. 

i> „ imported . 

. 1,0/4 

900 

510 

1,9C0 

Springs imported . 

. 1,440 

2,400 

1,700 

8,952 


(6) The price of the local rough castings was Es. 33 per cwt. The imported 
castings were axle-boxes at an average cost of Es. 24 per cwt, machined 
where necessary. 


* Continental. 
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^ All prices artf 'lai)td6'd cctsts iribldding' duty . 

The imported- axle-boxes 1 1922-23j 1923-24 were of British make, those 
.imported since were continental. 

..The -same, .remarks’ J.egardijig .source of- origin apply to .the laminatcid 
springs. 

.The cost. of the continental laminated springs may he taken at Bs, 15 
per cwti landed dnTIndia. 

.(7).. We do not contemplate dheimanufaoture of steel castings im India. 

The average of bad castings in our Iron lToundry is 5, per icent. 

(8) Our experience of local steel castings ds unfortunate inasimich as Ave 
were probably comparing a first 'effort with'^he output’ from old established 
overseas steel foundries. 

We have no experience of locally made spring steel. This commodity has 
not yet been produced locally to our- knowledge in commercial quantities and 
we have not had an opportunity of testing the samples made by way of 
experiment. , 

(9) Since placing our order with The, Hukumchand Electric Steel Woi’ks 
for steel castings for Bogie underframes in 1924-25 we have not approached 
them formally regarding prices for bogie castings and axle-boxes, but in a 
friendly way, current prices of Es. 14 per cwt. for the former and Rs. 18 
each for the latter have been reported to their Manager who realised that 
he cannot compete against such quotations and agi’eed that asking him to 
quote would serve no useful purpose while such a great disparity between 
imported and local prices existed. 
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< 6 ) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, dated 9th July 1926. 

Your Circular -Letter No. 293, dated tte 26th May 1926. We agree that 
the TarifiE Board should have full information regarding our costs of building 
wagons and underframes but are sorry we are unable to furnish the parti- 
culars required in exact accordance with the sample cited for our guidance. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company are a self-contained organization with 
an output that can be costed at any time at a rate per ton on the lines 
followed by the Board in Chapter V of their first report on the steel pro- 
duced at Jamshedpur, whereas not only do wagon orders overlap from one 
year to another but we have three separate worhs taking part in building wagons 
and rmderframes and a further complication arises when more than one 
type of wagon are going through our Worlcs at the same time. 

In these circumstances we have had to adopt the following m^ethod of 
showing our costs, profits, bloclr and capital employed all os per the state- 
ments enclosed. 

Appendix I shows the prime cost of wagons and underframes built and 
in course of construction since the end of the War according to their order 
numbers. The total of these costs is Es. 66,75,965 less Es. 1,88,943 : wagons 
not finished and not billed =Es. 64,87,022 against bills amounting to 
Es. 79,44,922. 

Appendix II shows the source of origin of the material, their quantities , 
and their costs, prepared as required by the Eailway Board, who niled that 
exchange for imported material should be that ruling on the first working 
day of the month succeeding the month on which the steamers carrying 
the goods arrive in the port of Calcutta. Such rates of exchange and dates 
of arrival of steamers being taken from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
weekly circular letter. 

While this method has been adopted in Appendix II in order to make 
the statement agree with the figures we have already submitted to the railways 
concerned, the figures in Appendix I show the actual amounts paid by us. 

Appendix HI shows the total debits against Garden Eeach Works during 
the time under reference, from which it will be seen that the on-cost during 
that period has averaged 23^ per cent, on total prime cost. 

Appendix TV shows the replacement and book values of buildings and 
block, also a note on working capital. 

The book value of the land was down in our books at Es. 29,000, it has 
since been sold for Bs. 8,15,000, and we reckon the replacement value 'is as 
sho%vn in this appendix. 

The book value of the buildings and plant are written down to extremely 
low figures and the replacement values shonm by us in the appendix are 
based on pre-war figures, which may be taken as at least 25 per cent, lower 
than present values. 

Appendix V shows costs of establishment. We gather you want this expen- 
•diture to show the cost of the European element in our works separately and 
we have divided up our costs accordingly. 

Depreciation - — The amount charged in respect of this account is 5 per 
cent, per annum on buildings and machinery, reckoned on their replacement 
value, and 20 per cent, on Motor Cars and Typewriters and we think these 
percentages provide a reasonable reserve for the purpose. 

Replacement values .' — ^These are kept at pre-war figures in order to pre- 
serve uniformity in values and although present prices are higher, pre-war 
figures must prevail again in the near future. 

Working Capital . — This is got from our general account and while our 
revenue figures are kept separate we have no interest account as between 
our various departments. All departments draw on a general fund. 
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The general fund referred to above consists (in confidence) of a nominal 
capital of £400,000, converted from rupees to sterling at Is. 4d. exchange, 
split up as under : — 

£ 

6 per cent. Preference shares f 20 ,000 

Ordinary shares 260,000 

Amount of ordinary shares not called up . . . 20,000 

400,000 


Manufacturers Profits . — We consider 10 per cent, ivoidd he a reasonable 
profit reckoned on the actual replace value and working capital of the industry. 
In the case of wagon building, an average working capital of Ks. 21,60,19.5 
is indicated in Appendix IV. 

The average overhead trade expense shown in Appendix III is 204 per cent- 

The total trade expense for wagons shown at foot of page 13 of our letter 
to the Tariff Board, dated 11 / 14th May 1926, is 22 per cent, as under : — 


Es. 

Material and labour, Es. 2,200+650 .... =2,850 

Trade expenses, Es. 110+520 = 630 

=22 per cent. 

In the same way the overhead trade expense on underframes may be seen 
from the lower statement on page 17 of our letter as follows . — 

Es. 

Labour and material, Es. 7,186+1,290 . . . -=8,426 

Trade expenses, Es. 357+1,032 .... =1,389 

= 16J per cent. 

It will be seen from the above that we are working to attain a lower 

trade expense than has averaged over the last six years. 

Gontmuiiy of Orders . — ^It is difficult to secure this. The Eailway Board, 
wrote us on the 15th June 1926 informing us their call for tenders for stand- 
ard wagons has had to be postponed in order to enable them to adopt a 

revised type of wagons. 

-They offer to call tenders for metre gauge wagons but these do not lend 
themselves to mass output on account of lack of despatching facilities. 

Tata's rriccs . — Since writing the foregoing we have had an offer from 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co. to supply steel to us at a base rate of Es. 125 
per ton for Structural steel for quantities up to 200 tons per month for three 
in nths. 

Their base price for wagon material being Es. 12 per Ion higher than this 
base rate. 





192 . 

Materials. 





Dale of c| 

ock 

ii!e.s. 

A. 

/28 13 

920 12 

124 5 

Issued 

Cost. 

Bs. A» 

2,692 11 

6,000 3 

1,626 2 

Iron and 
Brass 
Castings. 

Contract 

labour. 

Daily 

labour. 

Total. 

Rs. A. 

961 12 

136 6 

Rs. A. 

4,938 5 

28,460 5 

13,804 11 

Rs. A. 

396 16 

1,793 8 

Rs. A. 

98,674 S 

1,67,273 15 

69,136 6 

18,604 0 

March 1921. 100 Metie 


67 10 

10,218 0 

1.09s 2 

m 

2,189 7 

3,33,688 12 







8,760 9 

June 1922, 30 B. G. C. 







09 6 

170 12 

157 16 

16,748 6 

241 9 

1,41,867 0 


16 14 

20 16 

•• 

71 11 


Cr. 918 4 


92 7 

203 12 

167 15 

15,820 1 

241 9 

1,49,695 6 

Apiil 1924, 86-67 ft. Dj 

16 0 

4,995 13 

2,099 11 

12,606 0 

386 3 

2,70,435 1 


11 9 

84,016 3 

224 9 

73,425 6 

3.611 11 



2 4 

1,600 0 

0 5 

1,476 11 

218 9 

731 7 


4: 0 

. 

91,212 6 

2,324 9 

87,407 6 

4,216 7 

8,04,246 0 

Julj 1924, 300 B. G. 

6 9 

3,289 7 

1,207 13 



37,636 12 

Wagons. 

5 5 

2,26,297 7 

1,463 13 

1,17,024 7 

678 13 H 

9,68,726 6 


7 10 

9,477 15 

26 14 

17,933 13 

211 12 

7,699 4 



■■■11 

mmmM 

■■■1 



2,38,064 13 


790 9 11,14,001 5 
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APPENDIX II. 


Order No. 0167 L. G. 

Raw Material for 85 Bogie Carriage Underframes 

Railway. 

67' -U' for N. W. 

Item. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. Cwb. Qr. Lb, 

Rs, A. P. 

Steel Sections “ British ” . 

107 1 2 14 

19,204 9 6 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 

1,192 18 3 2 

2,05,201 10 6 

M. S. Rivets '• British ” 

22 15 3 0 

6,360 4 6 

Hex, Nuts . . 

2 9 3 23 

1.205 13 0 

Vacuum brake axle boxes, bearinu 



spring, etc., “ British ” . 


2,49.324 0 . 3 

Steel eastincs supplied by Messrs. 

111 13 3 17 

73,719 3 0 

Hukum Chand Electric Works Co. 



Screw Coupling, auxiliary, bearing 
springs supplied by Messrs, Burn & 

— 

15,419 3 0 

Co. 



Supplied from stock . . 

75 17 2 7 

15,550 9 6 

5,86,045 5 3‘ 


Order No. 0195 G. 

Material for 100 M. A-1 Type Metre Gmge C, G. Wagons for M. and 

S, 31. Railway. 


Item. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 

■ 


Ton. 

Cwt. 

Qi 

. Lb. 

Rs. 

A* 

P. 

Steel Sections ..... 

131 

17 

1 

17 

29,537 

4 

0 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 

73 

2 

2 

25 

20,383 

13 

0 

'Grade “ A ” Iron .... 

58 

11 

0 

IS 

10,952 

7 

0 

11. S. Plates -J" .... 

5 

IS 

3 

0 

1,250 

13 

0 

11. S. Plates N ... . 

51 

7 t 

2 

2 

*> 




- 





y 36,131 

12 

0 

„ to r . 

64 

12 

1 

13 

J 

1 



M. S. Rivets r and r • 

6 

10 

0 

4 











^ 5,625 

6 

0 

„ randf' . 

0 

1 

1 

112 

J 




'Hex. Nuts 





323 

4 

3 

Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs. 





1,51,862 

9 

9 

vacuum breake, etc. 








•Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 





335 

1 

0 






2,62,402 

6 

6 . 
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Order No. 0946 0. 

For 164 M. G. IFagons M. A-1 Type for M. and S. 31. Failioay. 


Items. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 



Ton. 

Cwt. 

Qr. 

Lb. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Steel Sections “ British 


256 

11 

1 

7 

1,18,703 

0 

3^ 

Grade “ A ” Iron “ British ” . 


95 

4 

0 

21 

57,409 

8 

3 

Sheets ^ up, “ British ” . 


169 

11 

0 

17 

I 








1,64,346 

9 

0- 

„ below J", “ British ” 

' 

105 

1 

1 

7 

J 



Eivets, “ British ” . 


23 

0 

0 

27 

14,591 

7 

9' 

Nuts, “ British ”... 


0 

3 

3 

11 

364 

2 

3 

Bearing springs, vacuum brake. 

axle 





3,55,901 

6 

0 

boxes, buSers, etc. 









Supplied from stock 

• 





777 

13 

9 

• 






7,42,095 

15 

3 


Order No. 0787 G. 


Raw 3£aterial for 27 Bogie Carriage Underframes 60' for N. W.. 

Railway. 


Items. 

1 Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. 

Cu't. 

Qr. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Steel Sections, “ British ” 

254 

5 

0 

20 

1,13,732 

12 

& 

Grade “ A ” Iron, “ British ” . 

33 

0 

0 

25 

28,369 

4 

6- 

Yorkshire lion, “ British ” 

0 

3 

3 

21 

191 

11 

9' 

M. S. Sheets J" and up, “ British ” . 

27 

14 

3 

24 

17,029 

1 

0 

hi. S. Eivets and up, “ British ” . 

13 

1 

0 

12 








^ 7.419 

9 

9 

„ I" and “ British ” 

0 

1 

3 

23 

J 



Hex. Nut.', “ British ” . 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1,527 

1 

3 

Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs. 





3,01,417 

7 

O' 

vacuum brake, etc. 








Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 




i 

987- 

6 

3 






4,62,674 

1 

6 

0 . 
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Order No. 895 G. 


For 15 sets Bogie Carriage XJnderfrdmes 67' -0" long fof F. B. Bailway, 


Items. 

Actual weight. 

Actual cost. 


- 

Ton. 

Cwt. 

Qr. 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A/' 

P. 

Steel Sections, “ British ” 

149 

10 

2 

9 

68,173 

14 

0 

CroAvn Iron, ” British ” . 

17 

2 

3 

8 

9,932 

0 

9 

Plates i" and up, “ British ” . 

15 

12 

2 

24 

9,630 

2 

3 

Yorkshire Iron “ Briitsh ” 

0 

2 

1 

14 

115 

4 

3 

Rivets Y and up “ British ” . 

7 

10 

3 

2 

4,248 

7 

6 

„ 1", “ British ”... 

0 

0 

1 

23 

17 

11 

3 

Hex. Nuts, “ British ” . . . 

0 

10 

'3 

23 

829 

8 

0 

Buffers, “ British ” . 





10.808 

0 

9 

Axle Boxes, “ British ” . 





19,417 

11 

6 

Vacuum Brake, “ British ” 





26,776 

8 

0 

Bearing Springs, “ British ” 





12,536 

15 

9 

Parts of wagon, viz.: — 








C. S. Hanger Brackets, Forgings, 





94.579 

9 

0 

Diagonal Bars, Cotter Pins, etc. 








Supplied from Calcutta Stock 





761 

14 

9 






2,57,SS8 

0 

9 


Order No. 97 G. 

■Baw Material for 150 AS Type Broad Gauge Wagons for E. B. 

Railway. 


Items. 


Jlild Steel, “ British ”... 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 

Grade “ A ” Iron, British 
Yorkshire Iron, British . 

JVI. S. Sheets and up, British 
„ tV". British . 

.. i" to iV'. British . 
Rivets 1 to I", British 

„ Y and }/, British 
Hex, Nuts, Britisli .... 
Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs 
and vacuum bralte, etc. 

Supplied from Calcutta Stock . 


Actual weight. 

Actual post. 

Ton. 

Cwt. Qr. 

Lb. 

Es A. 

p. 

434 

12 

0 

3 

1,52,331 11 

6 

106 

2 

3 

19 

26,792 9 

6 

92 

18 

2 

25 

35,225 2 

0 

14 

12 

0 

19 

13,439 6 

3 

63 

11 

3 

16 


1 


164 

6 

2 

13 


y 1,.52,166 6 

9 

169 

3 

1 

21 

J 

1 


■ 20 

12 

3 

13 


1 







y 19,732 7 

0 

16 

9 

1 

2 

J 

I 


1 

1 

3 

2 

1,042 12 

0 





4,20,370 8 

3 





1,063 15 

0 





i 

i 8,22,104 14 

3 












soo 

Order -No. 99 G. 

.r- A.S M. G^- 

--T \ AC^Uost. 

-— \ . -1 ^n^slxt. I 



!,Iild Steel, g®^el Go. • 

M. S. Sheets i-s 

British • 

4 .” 5 ' to r> ■ 

Xtivets i ^ 

» „,i •'" British 

i" anh ^ 

” British • vacuum 

■brake, etc. p i^^tta Stock • 
Buffers (.troui 


84 I 18 

36 0 20 

^l 1 6 

38 16 

, o 8 

30 3 14 

A 2 3 6 

t 3 0 2.0 


39.282 1 6 

10-661 6 9 
11,810 9 0 

27,090 5 0 

. 4,141 8 0 

108 3 9 
68,703 1 3 

167 10 9 

31,550 0 

1.84,124 14 9 


1 , 

„„s SO ' for ^■ 

.. nr 04 airfre ^ 

,„Uotcn<<lfor^°^- 

— ' Actual cost. 


Items. 


lid Steel, Co. • 

Mr®. B"?" '. 

a " British • 

” JM'vr,Britisl> • 
jl. =1. B.ivets-f X-8 ’ 

British • _ , 

Kyj\Q boxes, 

springs, etc. Stock • 


25,053 1 0 

7>2 12 6 

11,321 0 0 

15,457 15 6 

3,239 10 3 
101 3 3 

67,307 1.1 0 

107 3 3 
31,550 0 0 


1,62.451 2 9 
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Order No. 0945 G. 


108 JB. G, Covered, Goods Wagons ■A-‘2 Tgj)e~24'-6" for 0. and i2, 

Nailway * 


Items. 

Actual 

weight. 

Actual cost. 


Ton. 

Cwt 

.Q’-- 

Lb. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Steel Sections, British 

375 

8 

2 

12 

1,50,462 

10 

0 

Grade ‘‘ A ” Iron, British 

62 

10 

2 

11 

38,176 

7 

0 

Yorkshire Iron, British . 

11 

0 

3 

22 

10,161 

11 

6 

Sheets, M. S. British. 

105 

0 

1 

1 

1 




„ and up, British 

36 

7 

2 

25 


1,56,056 

4 

9 

,. J " and British 

112 

9 

0 

IS 

- 




M. S. Eivets 1" to British . 

14 

0 

0 

10 

> 










y 14,946 

10 

6 

„ and British . 

10 

7 

3 

14 





Hex. Huts, British .... 

0 

0 

2 

21 

55 

12 

6 

Buffers, axle boxes, bearing springs. 





3,68,556 

12 

6 

vacuum brake, etc., British 








Material supplied from Calcutta Stock 





1,357 

10 

0 






7,39,773 

14 

9 


APPENDIX III. 


Statement of total Expenditure in Beveniie Accounts for Garden Beach 
months to 192 . 


, 

Garden 
Beach. 
Nov. >21 
to 

Oct. ’22. 

Garden 
Beach. 
Nov. ’22 
to 

Oct. ’23. 

Garden 
B,each. 
Nov. '23 
to 

Oct. ’24. 

Garden 
Beach. 
Nov. ’24 
to 

Oct. ’25. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Totals. 

..Unfinished Work, etc. 

876,106 

37,050 

cr, 55,355 

113,753 


194,904 

1,167,418 

Charges Eecovcrahle 

4,053 

3,568 

6,307 

6,142 



, , 

Departmental Issues 

reoovorahle. 

03,670 

34,790 

12,444 

85,739 


•• 

•• 

Produclive Materials. 








Direct Imports 

848,000 

130,723 

17,097 

245,040 



• • 

Pig Iron . 

.. 



.. 

.. 

.. 


Other Materials . 





-- 

-- 


Fuel .... 




•• 



. 

Direct Purchase 

-• 


202,080 

0,248 

.. 



Local Purchase 

24,548 

80,788 

30,843 

102,674 


.. 

. • 

Issues from Stock . 

cr. 24,316 

cr. 322 

13,006 

12,408 



• . 

Productive ' Labour , 








Piece Work, Contract 

106,787 

162,561 

94,093 

113,398 

. . 

.. 

• . 

Dally .... 

4,201 

6,384 

6,383 

4,838 

• • 

.. 

.. 

Total cost of above 

1,087,515 

420,498 

382,332 

677,087 

290,516 


5,858,040 
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Statement of total Expendihive in lievenue AcconnU for Garden BeacJi 
months to 192 . — eontd. 


1 

Garden 
Beach 
Eov. ’2t 
to 

Oct. ’22. 

Garden 
Reach 
'Rov. ’22 
to 

Oct. ’23. 

• 

Garden 
Reach 
Nov. ’23 
to 

Oct. ’24, 

Garden 
Reach 
Nov. ’24 
to 

Oct. ’25, 

1919-20. 

1920-21, 

Total. 

EFlablishmem. 




- 




Salaries — Direct 

99,975 

42,809 

33,837 

30,297 


•• 


„ — 'Indirect . 

•• 

60,297 

41,882 

41,667 

•• 

•• 


jUIowanco, etc. 

693 

3,374 

2,925 

1,429 

•• 

\ 

•• 

Other Charges. t 






- 


■Bepalrs to Building, etc. 

22,178 

19,463 

15,578 

19,410 

- ., 


•• 

Tools .... 

16,004 

7,780 

19,387 

5,414 



•• 

Designs and Experiments 

168 

22. 

13 

•• 




•Depreciation . 

9,484 

8,090 

0,782 

6,816 

•• 


•• 

Power and Light . ' . 

63,072 

*■ 67,965 

21,219 

46,026 



•• 

•Other Euel . 

11,887 

7,863 

•• 

4,838 



•• 

General Stroes Labour . 

cr. 037 

63 

262 

179 



• • 

VTorlcs Coolies, N. P. 


16,749 

18,345 

16,767 



» 

lOther WorKs Slatcrial and 
Stores. 

or. 533 

1,525 

2,007 

1,069 



•• 

•Other N. P. Labour — 

Cranemen, Oilmen, etc. 

30,745 

6,000 

5,147 

7,140 



•• 

Llent and Taxes 

11,428 

10,835 

15,686 

6,988 



•• 

■Catalogues and Advertise- 
ment. 

3,888 

3,434 

2,413 

1,552 



•• 

Traveliing Expenses 

5,310 

7,098 

8,202 

2,850 



•• 

•Correspondence 

0,704 

6,178 

6,078 

5,101 



•• 

Jliscellaneons 

12,022 

5,055 

2,399 

8,022 



■• 

Total Establishment and 
Other Charges. 

291,928 

266,860 

190,752 

199,677 

119,336 

312,217 

1,385,005 

Total Expenditure . 

2,255,549 

724,304 

623,729 

890,417 




Average trade expenses . 

Bs. 13,83,005 on Es. 68,58,049=23} per cent. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Bej)lacement and hook values of Land, Buildings and Plant for Wagon 

Works. 


Particulars. 

Replacement 

value. 

Book value. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Land ........ 

Buildings 

Maohinery ....... 

■Working capital required 

Proportion of Howrah Block and Buildings 
Proportion of Kiilimati Block and Buildings 

6,16,000 

1,09,620 

1,60,575 

9,00,000 

1.95.000 

1.90.000 

29.000 
1,649 

25,603 

9,00,000 

66.000 
42,000 

Total Capital 

21,60,195 

10,64,262 


Note: — T he proportions taken of Horn ah Works and Knlimati Works have been 
approximated. 

Working Capital . — The figure of Rs. 9,00,' 00 is also approximated It varies 
between Ks. 2,00, UOO and Rs. 16,00,0t 0. 

IVhen tlio requirement is small the difference would lie idle and wheu the I’eqnire- 
'' mcnfc excicds Rs. 0,00,000 the excess would have to be arranged for from our 
grneral account. 


APPENDIX V. 


Garden Beach Department. 


- — 

1 

31st 

October, 

1922. 

31st 

October, 

1923. 

31st 

October, 

1924. 

31st 

October, 

1926. 

f 


' Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Es. 

Direct EslabUsTiment — 

i 

1 


i 

1 

Europeans ..... 

13,200 

13,200 

13,200 

13,200 

Statutory Indians .... 

37,413 

29,669 

20,637 

17,097 

Total 

50,613 

/ 

42,869 

33,837 

30,297 

Indirect ■Bslahlishmeni — 





Europeans ..... 

24,427 

30,776 

22,476 

21,662 

Statutory Indians .... 

23,640 

29,521 

19,406 

20,005 

Total 

48,067 

60,297 

41,882 

41,667 

Total Establishment-' 





Europeans . . . . 

37,627 

43,976 


34,862 

Statutory Indians 

61,063 

69,190 


37,102 

Total 

98,680 

1,03,166 

76,719 

71,964 
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(7) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, dated 10th August * 

19S6. 

/ 

Referring to the oral evidence we gave on the 23rd July 1926, we now 
deal with the salient points that arose out of the questions that were put to 
us, 

(1) The list “ A ” referred to -in the middle of page 258 of the applica- 

tions received by you in connection with the statutory enquiry 
regarding the grant or continuance of protection to the steel 
industry in India after the 31st March 1927 is given on page 18 
of our letter to you, dated the 11th/ 14th May 1926, and is entered 
on page 259 of the hook referred to above. 

Cost of Tata material Rs. 2,130 -is obtained from the figures 
Rs. 1,045 down to Rs. 200 given on page 259. Imported material 
Rs. 5,006 is made up of the figures Rs. 4,551 and the duty Rs. 455 
on the same page. 

(2) A list of wagon orders secured by us since 1st November 1924 is 

enclosed showing the bounties payable on them, where the figure 
is known. 

The method of calculating the bounty payable on any parti- 
cular type of wagon is shrouded in mystery and is known only to 
the Railway Board and does not lend itself to being checked even 
after the figure of bounty is knowm. 

As an example of the mystery we complain of we cite two 
examples. 

Our last order for A-1 -wagons -was secured at Rs. 3,485 each 
including a bounty of Rs. 402 -a^hich -a’ould indicate that the 
imported price c.f.i. Indian Port, plus duty, landing and erec- 
tion, -R'as Rs. 3,485— Rs. 402=Rs. 3,083. 

The figures for landing and erection may be taken at Rs. 356 
and for duty at 10 per cent. Rs. 248 making the c.f.i. price 
Rs. 2,479. At the same time the Indian Standard Wagon Co. 
secured an order for C-3 wagons 'at Rs. 3,250 including a bounty 
of Rs. 335 each. If erection and landing Rs. 331 each and duty 
Rs. 235 are deducted from these figures thej' make the c.f.i. cost 
of this wagon = Rs. 2,349. 

Orders for A-1 and C-3 wagons -ivere also placed at the same 
time with the Metropolitan Carriage Wagon and Finance Co., 
Ld., at £176 and £180 each f.o.b. English Port, vide page 200 
of the Indian Trade Journal of February 4th, 1926. 

Freight and charges on these two types of wagons would be 
practically in proportion to their f.o.b. costs so that according to 
the Railway Board the case resolves itself into the following 
anomaly : — 

An A-1 wagon £176 f.o.b. =Rs. 2,479 c.f.i. Indian Port, 

A C-3 wagon £180 f.o.b. =Rs. 2,349 c.f.i. Indian Port, 
showing the lower sterling equivalent in rupees to be greater 
than the rupee equivalent of the higher sterling figure. 

Such discrepancies leave us guessing at the rupee cost of im- 
ported wagon as calculated by the Railway Board. Of course, it 
may be that although the C-3 wagons were placed at £180 each, 
the figure of lowest tender for these wagons, viz., £168-5-0, was 
used for purposes of ascertaining the bounty figure, viz., Rs. 335. 

If this were done, the railway concerned would benefit at the 
expense of the general tax-payer. 

It would appear, therefore, that until the question of protection 
for rolled steel sections and the duty on component parts of 
■wagons and underframes are settled and till the exact costs of 

•»nging the various types of wagons out and putting them on 
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' rails ready for traffic ai’e disclosed it is not possible to gauge 
accurately the amount of protection the Indian wagon builder ' 
will require to enable him to secure orders. 

The capacity of wagon builders at present is about 6,000 stand- 
ard wagons and 350 underframes per annum. ’ 

If Government were to earmark 4,500 wagons and 250 under- 
frames annually for tender among Indian builders sufficient local 
competition would be secured to prevent profiteering as the 
woi'k offering would be short of India’s capacity and wagon 
builders would have to cut in among themselves to secure orders. 

If there were a continuity of this policy, and if wagon building 
in India proved to be successful, local builders would as a com- 
mercial proposition come out to bid for more wagons and under- 
frames than were earmarked for India and gradually compete 
in the open market, ivithout preference, for the further require- 
ments of the Government and eventually it would be found that 
all the wagons offering Avould be absorbed by local builders in 
fair competition with imported wagons, provided the raw mate- 
rial was not unequally taxed. 

(3) Details of cost of labour and material for an A-2 wagon enclosed. 

(4) Examples of recent imported prices of three selected forgings for 

I. R. G. A. Standard Wagons: — 

t’. O, B. price Kupeo landed cost 


in sterling. without duty. 

£ s. d. Rs, 

British Screw Coupling . . Each 1 8 3 20 

Continental Draw Bar Hook . Each 0 15 0 11 

British Brake Beams . . Each 14 9 18 


"X (5) Total bills for wagons and underframes for period of accounting 
enclosed. 

(6) Exact cost of N. W. Railway Bogies enclosed. 

(7) Statement of output up to 31st October 1925 enclosed. 

(8) Revenue statements for Garden Reach Works for the years ending- 

October 1924' and 1926 enclosed. 

(9) Output classified according to description of work enclosed. 

(10) List of orders for fabricated steel registered from 1st March 1924 

to date enclosed. 

(11) Figures relating to Imported Bridge Span enclosed. 

(12) Emergency Orders. On investigating this matter further it is found 

that they are of small value and do not bear any appreciable 
ratio to our output. 

It will be seen from the prices obtained for the various classes of structural 
work shown on the lists referred to above under Item (10) that the term 
fabricated steel covers a large range of work, so that it is impossible to apply 
the rates of British and local costs of conversion that we quoted in our evi- 
dence, to any specific class of work. The rates £6 and £6 per ton assiuned by 
us in our comparisons of costs of conversion of structural steel with the equi- 
valents of Rs. 117 and Rs. 110 per ton, the local costs of work of a similar 
nature, are averages only. 

In view of the searching examinations made by the Tariff Board of our 
costs of fabricated steel and of building wagons and underframes as compared 
with British costs, the measure of supiport suggested by us in our application 
for protection was based on current conditions and was kept if anything 
below the present minimum required to be effective. If it is desired to carry 
out the instructions of the Legislative Assembly to establish the Steel Industry 
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of India expeditiously and cheaply, the margins we suggested would have to 
be materially increased, not to-provide large profits for local manufacturers 
but as an insurance against the deliberate importing of structural steel work, 
wagons and underfrrimes against the wishes of the coun-j;ry and the ruling of 
the Legislative' Assembly. ~ 

The support given to local wagon building has enabled the industry to 
make rapid strides, the quality of the work being equal to anything imported 
and prices have been largely reduced by local competition, but it must not be 
forgotten that profits in any industry are essential as 'they attract capital 
and stimulate enterprise by creating healthy competition. 

The duty on wagons and fabricated steel should, therefore, be such that ■ 
would-be importers will have to pay materially more if they import than if 
they purchased locally, 

' Alternatively, wagons and underframes may be earmarked for India as 
suggested above and fabricated steel protected by such duty as the Board will 
have decided on in view of the company lines (largely o'umed by Government) 
who refuse to call for tenders locally but go abroad for their structimal require- 
ments without giving India a chance of keeping in India as much of the 
money earned by these railways as possible. 

Since the enquiry held by the Tariff Board last year a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Vincent Raven, was appointed by Government to enquire 
into and report on the working of State Railways workshops in India, 

The terms of reference to this committee kept strictly within the spirit of 
the Railway Board letter No. 1597-S. of the llth August 1923, which stated : — * 
“ It is the policy of Government to restrict railway worlcshops to their primary 
function of dealing ■with the repairs and maintenance of the stock and equip- 
ment of the railway as far as this can be done -with observance of economy in 
the working of the shops. To some extent it is desirable to undertake work 
that is not purely repair or maintenance'work in order to make the best us© 
of machines and staff that could not otherwise be given continuous full time 
employment. But it is the policy of Government to keep the amount of such 
work to a minimum and particularly when it can be done by private firms.” 

The report of this committee has now been published and we are greatly 
concerned to find in it a recommendation that all lower class bogie carriage 
underframes should be built in one of the railway workshops. 

No attempt has been made to ascertain what the underframes would cost 
and if the finding were given effect to it would be a reversion of Government 
policy that would go far to cripple private enterprise. 


Enclosure No. 1. 


Orders received for wagons and underframes from 1st November 192^ to 2ith 

July 1926. 


Bate. 

Order No. ' 

Particulars. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

1926. 


! 

Rs. 

Zach. 

Rs. 

8th Dec, . 

0859 L.-K. 

351—“ A.-l ” type I. R. C. A. 

wagon for N.-W. Railway. 
Including a bounty of — 

3,316 

402 

11,C3,91& 

Do. . 

192G. 

860-G. 

143— “A.-2 ”typeI.R. C. A. 

wagons for E. I. Railway 
Including a boirnty of — 

3,481 

379 

4,97,783- 

2.3rd June 

022 S.-G. 

93 Coaching underframes G6 
ft. long for G. I. P. Rail- 
way. 

Bounty not known. 

9,591 

Average 

each 

under- 

frame. 

8,91,945 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Obdeb No. 0379-K. 

SOO — “ As ” Type 5' 6" (iauge Covered Goods for E. 1. Bailway. 


Description. Actual Cost. 

Rs. 

British material . . . • • • • • • 3,50,300 

Continental material ........ 44,342 

Indian material 3,45,544 

Total . 7,40,246 

Labour .......... 1,35,749 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Bills for wagons built fum 1st November Ibid to Sth August 192Jt. 


Order No. and date. 

Particulars. 

Rate. 

“ Average.” 

Amount, 



Rs. 

Each. 

Rs, a. p. 

97.G.7 6th Jan. 1921 

150 B. G. Covered Goods 
wagons, “ A-3 ” Type, 
for E. B. Railway. 

8,496 

12,74,414 14 3 

99-G„ 6th Jan. 1921 

60 M. G. Wagons, “ MA-3 ” 
Type for E. B. Railway. 

5,960 

2,97,974 14 9-' 

100-G., 6th Jan. 1921 

50 M. G. Wagons, “ MC-4 ” 
Type, for E. B. Railway. 

5,242 

2,62,111' 2 9 

895-G., 10th July 
1920, 

15 sets Bogie Carriage 
underframes, 67' long, 
for E. B. Railway. 

26,314 

3,79,703 0 9 

0787-G., 17th April 
1920. 

27 Bogie Carriage under- 
frames 60' long, for 
N.-W. Railway. 

24,016 

6,48,434 6 0 

0195-a, 4tli Mar. 1921 

1 

100 M. G. Wagons “ MA-1 ” 
Type, for 11. and S. M. 
Railway. 

4,779 

4,77,902 6 6 

0946-G., 16th Aug. 
1920. 

164 M. G. Wagons “ lIA-1 ” 
Type, for 11. and S. 11. 
Railway. 

6,644 

10,89,609 15 3 

0946-G., 16th Aug. 
1920. ' 

108 B. G. Covered Goods 
Wagons, “ A-2 ” Type, 
for 0. and R. Railway. 

9,843 

10,63,005 1 9 

0921 M.-G., 14th June 
1922. 

30 B. G. Covered Goods 
Wagons, “ A-2 ” Type, 

■ for 11. P. and T. Railway 

7,611 

2,28,321 9 3 

0167 L.-G., 29th Mar. 
1924. 

85 Bogie Carriage under- 
frames, 67' long, for 
N.-W. Railway. 

■ 11,400 

9,69,000 0 0 

0379-K., 9th Aug. 
1924. 

300 Covered Goods Wagons, 
“ A-2 ” Type, for E. I. 
Railway. 

4,182 

12,54,-450 0 0 
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Enclosure No. 4. ' ' 

■ Oeoeb No. 0167:L'.7G. 

Cost of 85 logic carriage ‘underframes 67' 0" Long, North Western jRailioay. 


Item. 

Actual Weight. 

Actual Cost. 


Tons c. qr. lb. 

Rs. A. P. 

Steel Sections, “ British ” . 

107 I 2 14 

19,265 0 0 

Tata Iron, and Steel Co., “ Indian ” 

1,192 18 3 2 

2,05,202 0 0 

M. S. Rivets, “ British ” . 

22 16 3 0 

6,360 0 0 

Hex. Nuts, “ British ” . . . . 

2 9 3 23 

1,206 0 0 

Vacuum Brake, Axle Boxes, Bearing Springs, 
etc., “ British.” 

•• 

2,54,016 0 0 

Steel Castings supplied by Hukum Chand 

111 13 3 17 

74,164 0 0 

Electric Works 


Screw Couplings, Bearing Springs, supplied 


16,268 0 0 

by Messrs. Bum & Co. 


Material supplied by Angus Engineering Co. 


7,177 0 0 

Supplied from Stock 

75 17 2 7 

15,550 0 0 

Supplied from Bazar 

•• 

21,616 0 0 

Total . 

•• 

6,20,823 0 0 


Abstbact of Cost. 


British Material . 

Indian Material . 

Issues by Howrah Foundry . 
Labour . . . . 


Rs. 

2,80,847 

3,39,976 

93,536 

91,623 


Total 


iiMO.982 







Output in Bupees analysed according to classes of work. 
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Cranes 
and Ele- 
vators. 

O CO X o 

O ts X o 

• Cl X 

M CO o X 

o> c^i C-l 

€0 

Carts and 
Road 
Rollers. 

O v;t 

o c 

• r* kfl 

Si? " ^ 

Trongh 

and 

Buckle 

Plates. 

o o o 

o »-* o 

, O X 

M S 5‘ ' “ i? 

Jetties, 

Pontoons. 

and 

Buoys. 

1 

1 

Es. 

20,867 

1 

1,07,350 

0,295 

1,26,198 

TJ . 

tfi S-S ** o 

o O I> o 

o o o 

Cl M o 

J3 t> o CO of 

(Si Cl Cl 

Boilers 
and Vatg. 

i 

^ ^ S § ' 

Oil and 
Water 
Tanks and 
Stagings. 

o o *♦> © 

X Cl X IM 

^ ^ “i. 

en CO CO rH iS 

5 d © © 

" i-T f-T 

Fencing 

and 

Gates. 

Rs. 

33,780 

10,207 

12,111 

30,917 

Fit head 
Frames, 
Coal 
Skips 

. and Tubs. 

^ CO iO 

. !>- © v-« 

Cl o © 

^ CO TS CO cf 

Tea 

Houses, 
Wither- 
ing Lofts 
and Tea 
Backs. 

X X 

J.* ci^ 

m t> cf f-T cf 

< O © C3 

U 

a 

o 

>* 

to 

a 

*n 

a 

fi 

• • • • 

• • • • 

\ 

• • • • 

• 

• 

• 

M X la 

c? Cl « « 

M 

Cl Cl . CJ 

Cl Oi 

5 



Garden Heach jDejpartment—Hevemie Account for the years ending 31st October. 
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Enclosure No. 7. 


Tonnage Output. 


Where produced 


Present 

average 

capacity. 


Wagon Works 
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Enclosure No. 8. 


Order received for fairicuted steel from 1st March 1^2k to July 19Sd, 


Order Ko. 

Date. 

Constituents. 

Particulars. 

Average 

Rate. 





Per cwt. 





Rs.'a. 

091 L-H. 

6th Mar. 1924 . 

Bridge Engineer, IT.-W. EAil- 
way, Jlielum. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

13 0 

0107 B-H. 

5th Mar. 1924 . 

Burma Corporation, Xaintu, 
Burma. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Stora'ge and 
Crushing Plant. 

15 0 

0112 B-n. 

nth Mar. 1924 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Storage and 
Cru.shing Plant. 

12 0 

114 H. 

4th Mar. 1924 . 

lYiUiamson Magor it Co., A./C. 
Komai, Caleutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalow. 

15 0 

0117 L-H. 

0th Mar. 1924 . 

Jullundur Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., Punjab. 

Supply of M. S. Tanks . 

16 0 

ns H. 

Ditto 

Duncan Bros. & Co., A./C. 
Anglo-Indla Jute JEIls Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

11 rs 

123 H. 

10th Mar, 1924 

ICilburn it Co., A./C. Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Steel Stairs. 

15 0 

128 H. 

Ditto 

JTurshlng Dass Lahutia, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of R. S. Columns 

12 0 

139 H. 

15tii Mar. ‘1924 

Lyall jrarshall <t Co., SL/A. 
Indian Home JDssion to the 
Santhals Tea Gardens, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

13 0 

140 H. 

Ditto 

Clilef Engineer, B.-N. Uailway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply and Fabrication 
4-40' Girders. 

15 0 

0141 J-H. 

Ditto 

Ofhcer in Charge, Eegimental 
■Workshop, Boorkee, "Cl. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for shed. 

15 0 

0140 H. 

IStli Star. 1924 

District Engineer, A.-B, Rail- 
way, Chittagong. 

Supply of Roof Trusses 
and Purlins. 

15 0 

137 H. 

15th Mar. 1924 

Nursing Dass Lakutal, Calcutta 

Supply of R. S. Double 
Columns. 

12 0 

0143 B-H. 

20th Mar. 1924 

Burma Corporation, Ltd., Burma 

1 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Storage and 
Crushing Plant. 

14 0 

154 H. 

26th Mar. 1924 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis- 
sioners, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Lift Bridges, 
Hastings and Chitporo. 

14 0 

100 H. 

31st Mar. 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Rail- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
bridge. 

13 0 

0161 L-H. 

Ditto 

Staff OlHccr, Northern Com- 
mand, Mnrree. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Pontoon 
Bridge. 

13 0 

0100 J-H. 

3ra April 1924 

District Engineer, P. "W. D., 
Aligarh. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Postal 'Work- 
shop, Aligarh. 

15 0 

172 H. 

4th April 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 spans of 
40' girders. 

15 0 

170 H. 

9th April 1924 

Shaw 'Wailace & Co., A./C. 
Burma Dooars Tea Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tank and 
Staging. 

17 0 
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Order Kb. 

Date. 

Constituents. 

Particulars. 

Average 

Eate. 





Per cwt; 

010 H. 

loth April 1024 

Executive Engineer, Hazaribagh 
Division, Dazaribagi). 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
u-ork Sot Bridge over 
Barakar Elver. 

13 

A. 

0 

202 n. 

2l5t April 1924 

.T. C. Bannerjce, Calcutta 

Supply of E. S. Columns 

12 

-0 

211 H. 

24th April 1924 

A. and J. Main & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Glazing work 
for Engine House. | 

13 

0 

214 H. 

30th April 1924 

Maklianlal Katri, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. j 

13 

0 

0222 B-H. 

1st May 1024 . 

Burma Corporation, Ltd., 
Burma. 

Supply of Crawl Beams j 

13 

0 

224 H. 

2ncl M.ny 1924 . 

Brooke Bond (India), Ltd., 
Calcutta. , 

Supply of Iron and Steel j 
work for Platform 
Cover. 

13 

0 

220 H. 

Ditto 

Blrla Bros., Ltd., Calcutta 

Supply of Tmsse.s for 
Godown. 

10 

0 

0230 L-H. 

3r(mnyl924 . 

Julinndur Electric Supply Co„ 
Ltd., Jullundnr City. 

Supply of Cross Arms . 

20 

0 

231 H. 

Ctli May 1924 . 

Ilenry ■Williams (India), Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of E. S. Columns 
and Eoof Tn]s.scs, 

14 

0 

232 n. 

3r(lJrayl024 . 

Sir Sarupchand Hukum Cliand 
.t Co., Calcutta. 

Supply of Superimposed 
and Cantilever Super- 
imposed Beams. 

10 

0 

0230 H. 

0th 3ray 1024 . ' 

1 

1 

D. P. Ogale «t Co., M./A., Nag- i 
pur Glass Works, Ltd., Nag- 
pur, 0. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Chimney and 
Open Slicd. 

20 

0 

0237 Jf-H. 

Ditto 

i 

Assistant Engineer, West Coast 
Harbour, Sub-Division Cali- 
cut. 

Supply of E. S. Channels 

13 

0 

230 H. 

loth May 1924 

Controilcr of Stores, E. I. Bail- 
u’ay, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Hoad Over- 
Brfdge. 

15 

0 

0243 J-B. 

15th May 1924 

Ilesident Engineer, II. and K. 
Ealhvay, Izatnagar. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work. Boiler Machine 
Shop. 

14 

0 

0254 L-H. 

21st May 1924 

Controller of Storc.s, N.-W. Bail- 
1 nuy, Moghalpura. 

Supply of 400 Angle Iron 
roof girders. 

18 

0 

203 H. 

20tli May 1024 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Eail- 
ivay, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Eoad Over- 
Bridge. 

10 

0 

0205 H. 

Ditto 

District Engineer, Mldnapur . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Niratola 
Bridge. 

17 

0 

0208 3-H. 

29tli Slay 1924 

Executive Engineer., C. Sarda 
Division, Irrigation Depart- 
ment. 

Supply of 3 Unit Sheds . 

14 

0 

271 H. 

Ditto 

Jardlne Skinner * Co., A./C. 
Ruttonporc Tea State, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Eoof of 
Engine House. 

15 

0 

0282 H. 

5th .liilio 1924 . 

Vice-Chainnan, Toun Commit- 
tee, Haldibari. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bazar Shed. 

15 

0 

0283 S-H. 

Gtli .Tiino 1924 . 

State Engineer, Beva State, 
Itewa. 

Supply of M. S. IrasscR 
for New Central Re- 
cord Room of Eewa. 

10 

0 

134 H. 

8th June 1024 , 

Hoeralall Aganvalla, Calcutta 

Siipi’ly of E. S, Cohmiiis 

' 12 

8 

272 n. 

17th June 1924 

Srirain Kundanmal, Calcutta . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

12 

A 

8 


/ 
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Order Ko. 

Date. 

Clonstitnents. 

Particulars. 

Average 

Rate. 





Per cwt. 





Rs. 

A. 

0286 H. 

7th June 1924 . 

District Engineer,- Midnaporc . 

Supply of material for 
Culverts. 

15 

0 

•0288.M-H. 

18th Juno 1924 

Cliiof Engineer, S. I. Railway, 
Tricliinopoly. 

Supply of material for 
Wclgli Bridge Girder. 

15 

8 

S92;H. 

Ditto 

Karr & Co., Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

12 

0 

298 H. 

21st Juno 1924 

James Finlay & Co., A./C. Char- 
gola, Calcutta. 

Supply of Koof Trasses, 
etc., for Factory Ex- 
tension. 

17 

0 

•311IH. 

27th June 1924 

Williamson Magor * Co., A./C. 
Boroi Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply’of Iron and Steel 
work for Leaf House. 

14 

0 

313;H. 

Ditto 

1 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Kail- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of two sets 10' 
Span Girders. 

13 

0 

314 H. 

Ditto 

James Flniay & Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Lattakoojan Tea Estate, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of B. S. Beam 
Columns. 

13 

0 

0250 L-H. 

30tli June 1924 

Executive Sanitary Engineer, 
Bawalpindi. 

Supply of one Crude Oil 
Tank and Staging, etc. 

15 

0 

300 H. 

21st June 1024 

Williamson Magor & Co., A./C. 
Komal Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Crude Oil Stor- 
age Tank. 

23 

0 

0322 H. 

8th July 1924 . 

District Engineer, Midnapur . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Amrakuclii 
Bridge. 

13 

0 

0323 Jl-H. 

Ditto 

Executive Engineer, Coim- 
hatore, P. IV. D. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 200' Span j 
Girder Bridge. 

16 

0 

■0327 B-H. 

lOtU July 1924 

1 Soortce Bivra Bainx & Co., Ban- 
goon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Cloth Jfarket. 

14 

0 

336 H. 

15tli July 1924 

Basantalall Shihlall Saha, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

13 

0 

341 J-H. 

18th July 1924 

Chief Engineer, 0. & E. Bail- 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bcmodeliiug 
Foot Bridge Extension. 

15 

0 

340 H. 

16th July 1924 

A. K. Aditya, Calcutta . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Calcutta Blind 
School Building. 

12 

0 

0352 B-H. 

19th July 1924 

Burma Corporation, Kamtu . 

Supply of Chutes for 
Storage and Crushing 
Plant. 

19 

8 

H. 

23r(I July 1924 

J. C. Banerjec, Calcutta ' . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

12 

0 

0359 H. 

25th July 1924 

State Engineer, Sikkim, Gang- 
tok. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Bridge. 

14 

0 

360 H. 

Ditto 

A. J. Main & Co., Calcutta 

Supply of Steel trougli 
ilooring. 

18 

0 

0306 M-H. 

28th July 1924 

District Board Engineer, Salem 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for renewal of 
Decking for Sanatli 
Kuinarandhl Bridge. 

15 

0 

0360 S-H. 

Ditto 

Divlsioiml Engineer, G. B., 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s, 

P. W. D., Warangnl, Seoun- 
derahad. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
■n'ork for Road Bridge. 

16 

0 

0367 H. 

30th July 1924 

Executive Engineer, Darjeeling 
Division. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 14 spans of 
40' Girders. 

IS 

0 
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Rate. 
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Es. 

A. 

868 H.X 

80th July 1924 

Wifliamson Jlagor Ji: Co., A./O. 
Tuln'ar, Caloatta. 

Supply of 2 Horizontal 
Cylindrical Oil Storage 
Tanks. 

28 

0 

0360 J-H. 

Ditto 

Resident Engineer, R, and K. 
Railway, Izatnagai. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
and Corrugated work 
for Island platform. 

14 

fl 

870 a 

Ditto 

Macneill & Co., A./C. Bhuhhan- 
dhar Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of lion and Steel 
work for Godown. 

14 

0 

0358 B-H. 

25th July 1924 

Chief Engineer, Burma Rail- 
way. Rangoon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 40 Spans of 
20' Glrdere. 

12 

0 

308 H. 

17th July 1924 

Executive Engineer, Port 

Commissioners, Caleutha. 

Supply of Fish Plates . 

13 

0 

258 H. 

Ditto 

Cliief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of matcrinis for 
repairing girders. 

14 

0 

383 H. 

31st July 1024 

j 

Peninsular Tobacco Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Slonghyr 1st 
floor extension. 

13 

0 

388 H. 

4th Aug. 1924 . 

Kilbutn & Co., A./O. Assam Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Supply of M. S. Cliimney 
and R. S. Columns. 

20 

0 

0389 M-H. 

6th Aug. 1924 . 

JCysore Iron Works, Bliadra- 
vatl. 

Supply of Bottom Plates 

21 

0 

381 H. 

31st July 1924 

American Jlanufacturing Co., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Overliead 

Beams. 

11 

0 

0413 L-H. 

20th Aug. 1924 

State Engineer, P. W. D., Pa- 
tiala. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

14 

0 

0417 J-H. 

Ditto 

District Engineer, P. W. D., 
Allahabad. 

Supply of Steelwork for 
Carpenter School. 

15 

0 

0419 H. 

23ta Aug. 1924 

Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., Chitta- 
gong. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

16 

O' 

423 H. 

29th Aug. 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Bail- 
way, Calcutta, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godonullah 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

0428 J-H. 

30th Aug. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B. * N.-W. 
Railway, Gorakhpur. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Carriage Shed. 

14 

0- 

430 H. 

Ditto 

Gammon and Sanderson, Ltd., 
A./O. Messrs. 'Wiiliam Jacks, 
Calcutta, 

Supply of W. I. Drums . 

30 

0 

0435 B-H. 

5th Sept. 1924 

Messrs. Martin & Co., Rangoon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Ice Factory. 

14 

0 

0430 H. 

Ditto 

State Engineer, Kalahandi 
State, Bhawanl-Patna. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Screw Pile 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

437 H. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis- 
sioners, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Diversion 
Hastings and Ghitpore 
Lift Bridges. 

14 

0- 

440 H. 

9tli Sept. 1924 

Executive Engineer, Port 
Commissioners, Ividderpore. 

Supply of Fish Plates 

13 

O' 

442 H. 

11th Sept. 1924 

Boxing & Go., Ltd., Calcutta . 

Supply of M, S. Flanged 
^ Pipes. 

33 

G 

443 H. 

17th Sept. 1924 

Chief Engineer, Port Commis- 
sioners, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Chanipatala 
Bathing Ghat. 

15 

a 
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Constituents. 
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Rato. 
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Rs. A. 

0448 J-H. 

18th Sept. 1924 

Chief Engineer, 0, & R. Rail- 
way, Bnchnow. 

Supply of 30' Special 
Trough Span. 

10 0 

453 H. 

22na Sept. 1924 

A. H. Arathoon, Esq., Calcutta. 

Supply of 14 roof Trusses 

15 0 

455 H. 

Ditto 

SfoLooa * Co., A./C. Dooloo- 
gram Tea Co., Lti, Calcntta. 

Supply of materials for 
leaf House. 

18 0 

459 H. 

25tli Sept. 1924 

Williamson Sfagor & Co., A./C. 
Gohpur, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 50' Exten- 
sion to leaf House. 

15 0 

0467 H. 

2na Oct. 1924 

E.xeoutivo Engineer, Upper Ma- 
hanadl Division, Raipur, 0. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Road Bridge. 

10 0 

470 H. 

Ditto 

James Finlay & Co., Etd., A./C. 
Borhat Tea Co., Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Ten House 
Extension. 

15 0 

473 H. 

4th Oct. 1924 . 

Slacneili & Co., Ltd., A./C. Kal- 
iine Tea Estate, Calcntta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Godown. 

13 0 

474 H. 

13th Oct. 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Rail- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Grand Chord 
Doubling. 

14 0 

0450 B-H. 

loth Oct. 1924 

Superintendent of Stores, 1’. 
W. D., Burmah. 

Supply of R. S. Beams 
and Bracings. 

1 13 0 

481 H. 

18th Oct. 1924 

Controller of Stores, E. 1. Rail- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Grand Chord 
Doubling. 

14 0 . 

0498 J-H. 

Otii Nov. 1924 . 

Principal, St. George’s College, 
Jlussoorie, U. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Roofing of 
Building. 

10 0 

0509 B-H. 

lOtli Hov. 1924 

Burma Corporation, Rangoon . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Coke Screen- 
ing and Storage Plant. 

14 0 , 

0510 B-H. 

Ditto , 

Bitto • • 

i 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for refinery Steel- 
work. 

14 0 

0319 B-H. 

19th Hov. 1924 

Ditto ... 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Coke Screen- 
ing and Storage Plant. 

13 0 

525 H. 

24th Hov. 1924 

Williamson JIagor * Co., A./C. 
Borangajuli, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for leaf House 
Extension. 

15 0 

0537 H. 

2na Dec. 1924 . 

Executive Engineer, P. W. D., 
Oakdone, Darjeeling. 

Supply of 31. S. Plates 
and angle iron cleats. 

15 0 

640 H. 

13tli Dec. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-17. Railway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of one 26’-2' span 
Girder. 

20 0 

534 H. 

Ditto 

Begg Dunlop & Co., ltd., A./C. 
Jorehaut Tea Co., ltd., Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Horizontal 
Bracings, etc. 

14 0 

0543 H. 

Ditto 

Hagpur Automobile and Gene- 
ral Engineering Co., ltd., 
Hagpur, C. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalows. 

10 0 

0344 B-H. 

Ditto 

Burma Corporation, Rangoon . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
Btidge. 

14 0 

545 H. 

16th Dec. 1924 

Macneill & Co., A./O. Hatti- 
cherra Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Joists, Plates, 
etc. 

15 0 

540 H. 

Ditto 

1 Controller of Stores, E. 1. Rail- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of 8 spans of 12’ 
for Extension of Bridge 
at Sahebgunge. 

10' 8 
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Ordei_M;o.-. 

Date. 

Constitnenta, 

Particulars. 

Average 
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1 

■h 


Per cwt. 



j 


Es. 

A. 

548 H. 

IStli Deo. 1924 

Williamson Mafior & Co., A./O. 
Pertabghur, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalow. 

14 

0 

0549 H. 

Ditto . 

Superintendent, Bazaloni Tea 
Co., Assam. 

Supply of Frames 

30 

0 

■0550 J-H. 

Ditto 

Chief Engineer, 0. & It. Rail- 
way, Xncknow. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Rlkhikesh 
Branch Construction. 

17 

0 

0531 J-H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of 40' Stand 
I’late Girders. 

15 

0 

552 H. 

Ditto 

Begg Dunlop A Co., A./C. Rani- 
clierra Tea Co., Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Engine House 
Roof. 

10 

0 

4)557 LtH. 

lOtli Dec. 1924 

Chief Controller of Store**, 

I. S. D., Delhi. 

Supply of 0 Steel Girders 

10 

0 

0559 H. 

20tli Deo. 1924 

District Engineer, Singliblutm 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Baljuri Nulla 
Bridge. 

14 

0 

500 H. 

Ditto 

Jlacneill & Co., A./C. Bnrtoll 
Te-a Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Withering 
Racks and Straining 
wire. 

18 

0 

502 H. 

Ditto 

Cliief Engineer, E. B. Hallway, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of R. S. Beams, 
-Ingles and Plates, etc. 

14 

0 

0504 H. 

23rd Dec. 1924 

Assam Oil Co., Ltd., A./C. Dig- 
hoi, .Assam. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Roofs. 

21 

0 

521 H. 

20tli Xov. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kiddorpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work lor Jetties. 

10 

0 

583 H. 

9th Jan. mp . 

James Finlay & Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Pannimado Tea Estate, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply and Fabrication 
01 Steel Girder Bridge 
02'si)an. 

10 

0 

584 H. 

Ditto 

Williamson JIagor & Co., .\./C. 
Kncliarigaon, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Iieaf House, 
44' span. 

15 

0 

0547 B-n. 

lOtli Dec. 1924 

Burma Corporation, Ltd., Uan- 
goon. 

Supply of Trusses, Co- 
lumn**, Purlins, etc., 
for Coarse Storage 
Bin. 

14 

0 

4)588 X-H. 

12tli Jan. 1923 

Ohiof Engineer, P. iv. D., Delhi 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for record racks. 

10 

0 

599 H. 

2.3r<l Jan. 1925 

Port Canning and Land Im- 
provement Co., Ltd., Can- 
ning Town, E. B. Railway. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Husk Godown. 

14 

1 

0 

-001 H. 

Ditto 

Jardine Skinner it Co., A./C. 
HoOTali Mills, Calcutta. 

Supply of Angle Don, 
F. S. Clips, holts and 
nuts. 

18 

0 

•0013 H. 

30th Jan. 1925 

Nagjmr Automobile and Gene- 
ral Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Nagpur. 

Supply of Don and Steel 
work for Stables and 
Syces Quarters. 

1 IG 

1 

0 

.0021 J-H. 

5th Feb 1923 . 

Executive Engineer, 0. and R. 
Railway, Lucknow. 

Supply of Don and Steel 
work for Loco Shop 
E.vtcnsiou. 

14 

0 

0623 J-H. 

Ditto 

Bitto • • ) 

Supply of materials for 
Remodelling Passen- 
ger Platform. - 

14 

0 

0034 H. 1 

12tl» Feb. 1925 

Manager, Tara Tea Co., Ltd., 
Doom Dooma P, 0., Upper 
Assam. 

Supply of Don and Steel 
work for Gantry. 

1 

15 

0 


.■yOT,. lY. 
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* 

Perewti 

035 H. 

12fch Peb. 1925 

Chief Engineer, B.-K, Baihvay, - 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 4 spans of 12' 
Girders. 

Bs. A] 
15 0 

630 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one open 
shed. 

15 0 

640 H. 

16th Feb. 1925 

Controller of Stores, E. I. Eail- 
way, Calciitta. 

Siippls' of Iron and Steel 
work for Plate Girders 
for Grand Chord Ex- 
tension. 

15 0- 

641 H. 

Ditto 

Macneiil <t Co., A./C. Maljan 
Tea, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Ten House 
Extension. 

14 a 

679 H. 

7th Jan. 1925 . 

J. 0. Bannerjce, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

13 0 

647 H. 

23rd Feb, 1925 

Blilwanl Trading Co., Ltd., M./A. 
Hariana Cotton Mills, Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of 1 M. S. Covered 
Tank and Staging. 

15 0 

650 H. 

24th Feb, 1925 

Controller of Stores, E. 1. Bail- 
• rvay, Calcutta. 

Supply of M. S. Bed 
Plates for 28'-8' span. 

18 0 

0666 H. 

3rd Jlar. 1925 . 

Colliery Superintendent, Assam 
Eailways and Trading Co., 
Ltd., Marghcrita, A8.sam. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work- for 2 spans of 
77' and 69' Girders 
Bridges. 

15 0- 

668 H. 

5th Mar. 1925 . 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Eailway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply of M. S. Staging 

14 G 

0670 L-H. 

6th Mar. 1925 . 

Proprietor, Dharmsala Tea Es- 
tate, Punjab. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 

1 work for Bridge. 

18 0 

H. 

9th Mar. 1925 . 

Lieut.-General, Nepal Army, 
Katmandu. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 5 Bice Go- 
downs. 

15 0 

0680 J-H. 

20th Mar. 1925 

Commanding "Boyal Engineer, 
Allahabad, D. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Saddlers Shop 
for Army Harness and 
Saddlery Factory, 
Cawnpore. 

15 a 

0686 H. 

26th Mar. 1926 

Lieut.-General, Nepal Army, 
Katmandu. 

Supply of Iron nnd'Steel 
work for 3 sheds. 

16 0 

689 H. 

31st Mar. 1925 

Chief Engineer, B. B.Eailw.ay, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of 22 Spans of 
B. G. Girders. 

15 0 

658 H. 

3rd Mar. 1925 . 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Port 
Commissioners, Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Import 
Shed No. 2. 

12 0 

660 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for No. 3 Import 
Shed. 

12 0 

662 H. 

"Ditt") 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Port 
Commissioners, Kidderpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for No. 4 Import 
Shed. 

12 0 

664 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Export Shed 

“ A ”. 

12 0 

0638 M-H. 

16th Feb. 1925 

Thomas Burke, Es<i„ Bangalore 

Supply of Trough Plgtes 

15 0 

0690 H. 

3rd Aprii 1925 

Agency Engineer, 0. F, States, 
Shambalpur. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Dome.- 

15 0 

A 

tz 

694 H. 

4th April 1925 

Shan- Wallace & Co., A./C. 
Nazira Coal Co., Ltd., Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of 60 sets of M. S. 
Tub Frames. 

18 0' 
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' 

- 



Per cwt. 

Ha. A. 

■0701 H. 

OHi April 1025 

Xilent.-Gencral Knlsar, ICatn- 
mandu. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 Rice Go- 
downs. 

16 

0 

707 H. 

17th April 1025 

James Finlay, A./C. Golabary 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

1 Supply of 1 Steel Chim- 
ney. 

20 

0 

■0711 J-H. 

24th April 1025 

Ecaldcnt Engineer, E. & K. 
Itatlwiiy, Izatnagar. 

Supply of 8—10' span 
^ Girders. 

16 

0 

723 n. 

4th Slay 1026 . 

Controller of Store.s, E. I. Ilnll- 
way, Calcutta. 

Supply of 8 sets Support- 
ing Gear consisting of 
Jack Girder, Lever 
Arms, etc. 

15 

0 

724 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . 

Suiiply of 3 Elevating 
Frames. 

14 

0 

720 H. 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Supply of 4 Gantries 

16 

0 

728 H. 

Ditto . ^ 

1 

Ditto . . 

Supply of 2 Spans of 
Trough Girders. 

19 

0 

720 H. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Supply of Platform Joists, 
Erection Braces, Bolts, 
and Nuts, etc. 

12 

0 

0737 J-H. 

10th May 1025 

A. P. Watal, Esq., Excoutlvo 
Engineer, 11 Sarda Canal 
Division, Plllbhlt, U. P. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for two Unit 
sheds. 

14 

0 

fl742,H. 

20tli JIny 1025 

Controller of Stores, C. I. 0. 
Fields Hallway, Banohl. 

Supply of 27 Trough 
Plates. 

10 

0 

0745 J-H. 

22nd May 1925 

Resident Engineer, R. and K. 
Itallway, Izatnagar. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Girders Bridge 

10 

0 

-03 H. 

28th Jtay 1925 

Blssoswatlal Monalal, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for building. 

11 

0 

•0754 H. 

5th June 1925 . 

Executive Engineer, Jalpaigurl 
Division, Jalpaigurl. 

Sujiply of Iron and Steel 
work for Record Rack. 

19 

0 

757 H. 

10th June 1025 

Octavius Steel A Co., Ltd., A./C 
Delirl Rohtas Light Railway, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bridge and 

0 M. S. Well Curbs. 

17 

0 

0700 H. 

30th Juno 1025 

Ofllcer in Cliargc, P. W.- D., 
Sikkim, Gangtok. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for clear span 
Bridge. 

15 

0 

703 H. 

13th July 1925 

Duncan Bros. A Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Cinnatolllah Tea Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of 12 M. S. trestles 
10 ' high and Plummer 
Blocks. 

10 

0 

0704 J-H. 

10th July 1025 

Punjab Sugar SIllls Co., Ltd., 
Gorakhpur. 

Supply of one M. S. Chim- 
ney. 

20 

0 

770 H. 

0th Aug. 1925 , 

Macnclll A Co., A./C. Burtoll 
Tea Estate, C<alcutta. 

Supply of W. I. Chimneys! 

25 

0 

0773 H. 

8th Aug. 1925 . 

Babii Sandagar Mahto, Fatwa, 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for roofing of 
Factory. 

17 

0 

0781 L-H. 

15th Aug. 1025 

Bridge Engineer, N.-W. Rail- 
way, Jhelum. 

Supply of Iron nnd Steel 
work tor 40' Span 
Bridge. 

16 

0 

783 H. 

10th Aug. 1925 

Construction Engineer, R. C. 
T. C., Bnrraekpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2 Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

10 

0 

0703 3I-H. 

26th Aug. 1925 

1 

Chief Engineer, M. <£: S. M. Rail- 
way, Madras. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Foot Over- 
Bridge. 

16 

0 




L 

2 
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Es. J’Aj 

0792 J-H. 

27th Aiig. 1925 

Executive Engineer, Head- 
works Division, Bareilly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 Gantries and 

1 Travelling Overhead 
Trolley. 

14 0 

0776 B-H. 

8th Aug. 1925 . 

Burma Corporation, Naintu 

( 

Supply of Steel Struc- 
tures for additional 
Boofing to Coke Screen- 
ing and Storage Plant. 

11 0 

803 H. 

19th Sept. 1925 

Macncill & Co., A./C. Lahac Tea 
Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Bungalow. 

15 0 

806 H. 

808 H. 

29th Sept. 1025 

7th Oot. 1925 

Duncan Bros. & Co., ltd., A./C. 
Lankapara Tea Estate, Cal- 
cutta. . . \ 

James Finlay & Co. Id., A./C. 
Lattakoojan Tea Estate, Cal- 
cetta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tea Factory. ' 

Supply of M. S. Columns, 
Angles, etc. 

14 0 

13 p 

812 H. 

Ditto 

Cliiei Engineer, B.-K. Bailway, 
ICUUletporc. 

Sup])ly of Iron and Steel 
work for Skew Bridge 
Girders. 

14 O' 

816 H. 

loth Oct. 1925 

Barry & Co., A./C. Jenson and 
Nicliolson, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

14 0- 

818 H. 

Ditto 

Tea Estates (India), Ltd., Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Store' Go- 
down. 

14 0 

0824 H. 

15th Oct. 1925 

Chief Engineer, A.-B. Bailway, 
Cliittagong. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Engine Slied. 

14 0 

827 H. 

10th Oot. 1925 

Begs Dunlop & Co., ltd., A./C. 
Ranicherra Tea Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Boof. 

15 0 

886 H, 

22n<l Oct. 1923 

James Finlay & Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Borhat Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of Centre Posts, 
B. S. Beams, etc. 

14 0- 

839 H. 

29th Oct. 1925 

Jardine Skinner & Co., A./C. 
Beliance Jute Mills Co., Ltd. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Jute Mills. 

10 ff 

841 H. 

30th Oct. 1925 

Construction Engineer, U. C. 
T. C., Barrackpore. 

Supply of 2 Steel Stan- 
chions. 

12 O' 

842 H. 

Ditto 

Baimer Lawrio & Co.. Ltd., 
A./C. Murmah New Factory 
Tea Estate, Calcutta. 

Supply of M. S. Pines . 

30 0 

844 H. 

4th Nov. 1925 . 

Construction Engineer, E. C. 
T. C., Barrackpore. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tank and 
Staging. 

20 O' 

0847 M-H. 

11th Nov. 1925 

Chief Engineer, Travancorc, 
P. W. D. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
' work for 10 Spans for 
Suhmerslble Bridge 
at Minachil. 

17 O' 

848 B. 

Ditto 

Controller of Purchase, I. S. 
Department, Calcutta. 

Supply of Trusses, Stan- 
chions, etc. 

10 8- 

0858 H. 

7th Dec. 1925 . 

Chief Engineer, A. B. Bailway, 
Chittagong. 

Supply of Steel work for 
Over-Bridge. 

10 0 

0887 J-H. 

21st Jan. 1920 

Empire Engineering Co., Cawn- 
pore, XT. P. 

Supply of 0 Steel Well 
Ciirhs. 

24 0 

888 H. 

22nd Jan. 1926 

Golab SIngli & Co., Isliaporc, 
24-Pergnnas. 

Supply of E. S. Columns, 
etc. 

18 0 

804 H. 

Ditto , 

S. B. Bannerjee, Calcutta 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Building. 

13 G 

0810 B-H. 

25th Jan. 1920 

Sooratee Bara Bazar, Bangoon 

Supply of Plated Girders, 
etc. 

16 0 
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Order No. 

Date. 

1 

Constltucnta. 

Piirticulars. 

Average 

Bate, 





Per owt. 

0800 J-H. 

5th Fob. 1025 . 

Secretary, P. W, D., Itampur . 

Supply of Staircase Beams 
for Bail Boom. 

Es. A. 
12_ 0 

0899 M.-n. 

10th Feb. 1020 

Sltaram Spinnlnt! and Weaving 
Jlills', Ltd., Trlclnir. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one open top 
Tank. 

17 0 

0004 B-H. 

mtto 

Burma Corporation, Ltd. » Ban- 
^roon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Boof over 
Zinc Dams. 

.13 0 

0917 s-n. 

25th Feb. 1920 

State Dnplnecr, Kcwi State, 
Jtewa. 

Sn])ply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Bond 
Bridge, 24' Span. 

13 0 

008 n. 

10th Feb. 1920 

Constriictloii Engineer, It. C. 

1 T. C., Barrackporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2nd Enclo- 
sure Grand Stand. 

14 0 

013 n. 

! Ditto 

j 

Ditto • . . . 

i 

1 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 1st Enclosure, 
Totalizator and one 
Indicator Board. 

12 l> 

0031 H. 

15th Slnr. 1920 

Enclncer-iu-Cldcf, Vlzagapa- 
tain Harbour, Vlzagapatam. 

Supply of 37 Steel Well 
Curbs for Monoliths. 

14 0 

0037 n. 

20th Mar. 1020 

llai Saliil' Kharga Bahadur 
Cliettr.v. 

Supply of Iron .and Steel 
work for a Bridge of 
00' span. 

17 0 

010 n. 

Ditto 

Duncan Bros. Co., Ltd., Cai- I 
cutta. j 

Su])ply of Iron and Steel 
work for Slied. 

1C 0 

012070 L-JJ. 

31st Jfar. 1020 

E.veoutivo Engineer, Ilaual- | 
pindl. 

Supply of M. S. 'Trough 
Plates. 

17 0 

0051 H. 

7tii April 1920 

Agency Engineer, 0. F. States, 
Samliaipnr. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 3 spans of 
200' Girders. 

15 0 

0952 H. 

Ditto 

. Ditto 

1 

Supply of Iron .and Steel 
work for 3 spans of 
200' Girder.'. 

15 0 

0053 B-H. 

Ditto 

Suncrinfendont of .Stores, 
1’. W, D., Burma. 

Sni)ply of 5 M. Piles 

13 0 

0054 H. 

Ditto 

Bam Dulal Hnr.tn, Zemindar, 
Ondai, District Burdwan. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one siicd. 

10 0 

050 H. 

Stii April 1020 

Cliicf Engineer, B.-N. Bailwny, 
Kiddcrporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one span of 
40' Girders. 

13 G 

032 H, 

3l6t Mar. 1020 

Construction Engineer, E.. C. 
T. C., Barrackporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 2nd and 3rd 
Enclosure. Totalizators. 

12 Of 

L-H. 

2l8t April 1020 

District Engineer, Bikaner State, 
Bikaner. , 

Supply of one open top 
Tank. 

10 0 

971 H. 

SOth April 1920 

Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd,, A./C. 
Bcngal-Nagpur Coal Co., Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Boiler House 
Boof. 

16 0 

0073 H. 

4th May 1920 1 1 

Agricultural Engineer, C. P., 
N'agpur. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Lecture Hall. 

15 O' 

0974 B-H. 

Ditto 

Clilof Engineer, Burma Bail • 
way, Bangoon. 

Supply of 2 Island Plat- 
form Shed. 

13 0 

977 H. 

7th May 1920 . 

Chief Engineer, E. B. Ballwav, 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work in 3 spans for 
Steel Girders. 

12 G 

98i H 

SthM.ayl920 . 

Controller of Ston-s, E. B. Bail- 
way, Senldali. 

Sui'iily rf 200 Sets of end 
Lonaitrdlnal Girders. 

12 0 
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Order No. 

Dote. 

Constituents. 

Partioulara. 

Average 

Rate. 





Per cwfc. 

Rs. A. 

0982 M-n, 

12tli Slay 1026 

llnginccr-in-Chlcf, S. 1. Rail- 
way, Trichlnopoly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 4 llcmlsplw- 
rical Tanks. 

15 0 

0983 JI-H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of tron and Steel 
work for 3 Ifemlsphe- 
rical Tanks. 

15 0 

0991 JHi. 

22nd Slay 1920 

Acting ClUef Dnginoor, S. I. 
Railway, Trlcliliiopoly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one 00' Span 
Girder Bridge. 

13 0 

0999 J-IT. 

2nd June 1920 

Oliairman, District Doani, I'auri 
Garhwal, C. 1*. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Bridge 
of 00' Span. 

17 0 

02 B. 

Ditto 

Rai S.-iIiih B. C. Mnzunidar, 
Kalaliandl, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 

I work for Bridge. 

14 0 

10 Ii. 

11th Juno 1026 

Bcgg Dunlop A’ Co., Ltd., A./C. 
Jorchaut Tea Co,, Ltd., C;\!- 
cutta; 

Supply of one Braced 
Iron Staging, 

14 0 

018 I.-H. 

18tli Juno 1920 

Cl'ict EnBinocr and Secretary, 
Railway, Ills Highness’s Gov- 
ernment, rntl-ala. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 24 Spans of 
40’ Girders. 

13 0 

010 L-n. 

i 19th Juno 1920 

.Talram >Vnljee, Ralgarli, B.-N. 
Railway, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one sl)cd. 

13 0 

020 H. 

22nd Juno 1920 

Englnocr-ln-Chlof, Vizagapatam 
llarbour, Vizagapatam. 

Supply of Iron .and Steel 
work for one Mooting 
Jetty. 

12 0 

028 L-Il. 

30th Juno 1920 

Englneor-in-Chi6(, Sutvci’s and 
Coastniction, N.-M’. Railway, 
Moghalpura. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 70 spans of 
10' Girders. 

12 0 

035 M-H. 

7th .July 1920 . 

Acting Chief Engineer, S. 1. 
Railway Co., Ltd., Triclilno- 
poly. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 10 spans of 
20' Girders. 

12 8 

036 H-H. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Sterl 
work for 2 spans 
Girders. 

13 8 

92 K. 

1st April 1924 

Macneill A Co., A./C. Equltahlo 
Coal Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

• 

Siiiiply of Iron and Steel 
work for 50' Pit ifead 
Gear. 

13 0 

100 K 

Ditto 

Killjurn it Co., Ltd., A./O. Tata 
Iron'and Steel Co., Ltd., Cal- 
cutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Jamadoha 
Coal flandling Plant. 

16 0 

125 K. 

Ditto 

VllUora Ld., A.,/0.': Talcher 
Colliery, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 40' Pit Head 
Gear. 

15 0 

174 K. 

30th July 1924 

Kilhurn .t Co., A./C, Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., LW., Calcutta, 

Supply of Coal Laudling 
Plant at Jamadoha. 

17 0 

247 K, 

19th May 1924 

Chief Engineer, B.-N. Railway, 
Kiddorporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 15 sp.ans of 
40' Girders. 

15 0 

038 L-K. 

20th May 1924 

Chief Controller of Stores, 
1. S, D., Dellii. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Roollng of 
Library. 

15 0 

201 K. 

4th Juno 1924 . 

Cliief Engineer, Tort Coznmis- 
sionors^ Calcutta. 

Supply of 130 R; S, 
Beams. 

12 0 

0310 J-K. 

25th July 1924 

Chief Engineer, O. and R. Rail- 
w.ay, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 60' Span 
“ through ” Girders. 

It 0 
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Order No.’ 

D.ate. 

Constituents. 

P.artipnl.ars. 

Rate. 



' > 


Per cwt. 

Es. A. 

0332 K. 

25th July 1924 

Engineer in-Chief, Central 

liidian Coal Kields llnihvay. 
Itanchl, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Slicd. 

12 0 

0356 l-K. 

21St May 1924 

I 

Executive Sanitary Engineer, 
No. ] Sanitary Provincial 
Division, Bawalpindi. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Tank ' anti 
Staging for Bawnipinoi 
IVater Supply Sclienie. 

15 0 

0370 S-Tv. 

30th July >1924 

i 

! Snperintendent Engirictr 

Contractor, B., B. .and C. 1 . 
Bailwny, Boml ay. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot Over- 
Bridge at Bandra. 

16 0 

0371 S-K. 

I Ditto 

1 

1 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Stec" 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge at Kandi- 
vellee. 

16 0 

0372 S-K. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Supply of Iron and Stec! 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge, at Vile 
Park. 

16 0 

0373 S-K. 

Ditto 

j 

! ' Ditto 

i 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge at Siinta 

1 Crtiz . 

10 0 

0374 8-K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 Supply of Iron and Steel 
■work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge at An- 
dheri. 

16 0 

0375 8-K. 

' Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for one Foot 
Over-Bridge at Mnlnd . 

16 0 

0384 L-K. 

31st July 1924 

Cliief Controller of Stores, 
I. S. D., Simla. 

Supply of Iron .and Steel 
work for Bridge at 
Sulcmanki._, 

14 8 

343 K. 

14tll Aug. 1924 

Kilhnm <4’ Co., A./C. Eanec- 
gnnac Coal Association, Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Stec! 
work for Booilng . 

16 8 

0408 K. 

Ditto 

Ensinocr«in-Chiof, Central Inclin 
Coal Field Railway, Ranchi. 

Supply of Iron and Stcc! 
work for Shedding, 

12 0 

462 K. 

SOthSej). 1924 

Btirnia OU Co., LW., Calcutta 

Supply of 2 Sr. S. Oil 
Tanks. 

18 0 

0484 K. 

21st Oct. 1924 

Engineer-in-Chief, C. I. C. Bail- 
way, Banclii. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for shedding. 

12 0 

496 K. 

6th Kov. 1924 

Chief Engineer, B. N. Boilway, 
Kiddeipote; 

Supply cf Iron and Steel 
work for 2 Spans of 
40' Girden. 

14 0 

0554 J-K. 

i 

18th Dec. 1924 

Cliief Engineer, O. A- B. Bail- 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron and Stcc! 
work for 7 Spans of 
GO' Standard. Plate 
Girders. 

10 0 

0507 S-K. 

30th Dec. 1924 

Cliief Engineer, B. B. nndC. 1. 
Baiiway, Bombay. 

Supply of Iron and Stcci 
work for Foot Over- 
bridge at Ahnicdabad. 

16 0 

0578 jr-K. ' 

6th Jan; 1926 . 

Cliief Engineer, 0. and B. Bail- 
way, Lucknow. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 6 Spans of 
CO' Girders, 

16 0 

606 K; 

26th Jan. 1926 

Chief Engineer, B. N. Bailway, 
Kidderpore. 

Supply ol Iron and Steel 
work for 1 Span of 
40' Girders. 

\ 

16 0 
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Order No. 

B 

1 

Constituents. 1 

Particulars I 

Average 

Bate. 





Per owt. 





Es. 

JL« 

OOll L-K, 

30tli Jan. 1025 

Ciilcl Controller of Storc-<, 
1. S. I)., Delhi. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
a\ork for 2 rucl Oil 
Stomge Tanks, 200 
tons capacity. 

18 

0 

0027 S-K, 

12th ret). 1925 

Stnl4' linpincer, llcua Slf\U', 
Sutna, I. Jlnllway. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
nork for 24 Doithle 
r.acks, 5 ^ 

10 

0 

040 K . 

IClh roll. 1925 

Coni roller of Stores, D. I. K.all- 
rray, Calcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 20 spans of 
00' Plato Girders. 

15 

0 

•075 K 

17th Mnr. 1925 

Indian Co.. Ltd., Calcutta . 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for Shed, 

10 

0 

0023 J-K. 

Stli .VprU 1925 

Chiot lhi!'ln'’or, O. and It. Kail- 
rvay, Lucknon. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
arork for Slonidabad 
Itoiind House and 
Workshop.' 

IT 

8 

0772 J-K. 

Sth Aue. 1925 . 

n\ecutlvo Kniilnecr, Head Work'^, 
DlsUlon, SanH Can^'J, BarcIMy, ' 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for 4 I'nlt Sheds. 

10 

0 

813 K. 

7th Oct. 1025 . 

Chief r.npinecr, K.-N. Kalluny, 
KUdcrporc. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
work for S Spans of 
10' Girder". 

14 

8 

828 K. 

inth Oct. 1925 

K.'lhurn & Co.. Colliery Deparl- 
m''ut, C.aIoHtta. 

Supply of M. S. Br.iclngs, 
etc. 

12 

0 

833 K. 

Ith Nov. 1925 . 

Construction V.nt;ln''cr, It. C. 
T. C., B,irrackporc. ! 

Supply of Iron niid Steel 
nork for Gmnd Stand 
nt Itacc Course. • 

15 

0 

034511. 

31st Oct. 1025 

1 

.\gcncy Ihiglnccr. 0. r. States, 
Samhaipni. 

Supply of Iron nnd Steel 
work for Kusmi Bridge. 

17 

s 

878 K. 

7th Jan. 1920 . 

Controller of Stores, 11. I. Kall- 
w.ay, Cilcutta. 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
stork for 4.5 Spans of 
CO' .M. S. Plate Girders, 

13 

8 

3C. 

11th J.in. 1020 

Acency Knglnccr, 0. F. States, 
Sambalpnr. 

Supply of 10 Steel Goller- 
d.im Well Curbs. 

18 

0 

0892 L-K. 

23rd Jan. 1020 

Divhional Lnglncer, Irrigation 
Division, Jammu, 

Supply of Iron and Steel 
w ork for 2 Steel Plume 
.\qucdiict3. 1 

17 

6 

0915 2I-K. 

23rJ I'eh 1920 

Cliicf engineer, JI. and S. Jf. 
Halln-ay, Madras. 

Supply of Steel work for 
Pool Over-Bridge nt 
Peramhur Carriage 

nnd Wagon Station. 

1 12 

j 

6 

■950 K. 

7tli April 1920 

Cnginccr-ln-Chlef, Calcutta 

Chord Ilallnaiy, Calcutta. 

Supply of 4 Caissons for 
Bally Bridge. 

13 

0 

0901 K. 

15fli April 1920 

Ko\d A. Geemert, S. J,, Roman 
CrttlioMc Mission. Unmlrpiir, 

Supply of Iron nnd Steel 
svork. 

10 

0 

0938 K. 

lOtli May 1920 

llnginccr-in-C2iicf, Virxignrat.am 
Ifarboiir, Vi7jignp.alam. 

Supply ol 16 Comhlnod 
Steel Centres for Mo- 
noliths. 

18 

0 
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Enclosure No. 9. 

53 Spans of 9^' 6" for North Wesiem JSailway. 

Total iveight of one Girder — 2i tons. 

If shipped in three pieces with diagonal and vertical numbers and 
gussets to same shipped loose. 

6 pieces of boom averaging 2^ ton each and 32 feet long, and the other 
tons in pieces about 10 feet 6 inches long, weighing 6 cwt. to J ton each. 

If shipped rivetted up complete in 5 pieces weight of each piece 6 tons. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Home price c.i.f. Karachi 24 tons at . 16 8 6 = 394 4 0 

For f.o.b. price deduct freight — 

£ s. d. 

On 13J tons at £3-10-0 per ton . . = 47 5 0 
On 10} tons at £2-0-0 per ton . . = 21 0 0 

68 5 0 

Less 5 per cent rebate . . 3 8 3 

64 16 O' 

329 7 3 

£ s. d. 

F.o.b. price of 214 cwt. of sections at 

£6-7-0 per ton 67 18 11 

F.o.b. prices of 226 cwt. of plates at 
£7-2-0 per ton . . . _ . , 80 4 7 

F.o.b. price of 40 of rivets at 

£12-2-9 per ton 24 5 6 

Add for paint Rs. 160 on 24 tons at 

1/6 exchange 12 0 0 

184 9 0 

144 18 3 

£144 on 24 tons=£6 per ton. 

48 spans of 60 ft. girders imported by the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway from the 'Fur- 
nace Ship Building Company at . . . = £13- 8-0 per ton f.o.b. 

Deduct material as above £ 7-14-0 per ton f.o.b. 

Labour . = £ 5-14-0 per ton 
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<8) Letter No. 653, dated 18th A^lgust 1926, from the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, Sowrah. 

i am directed to ask if you irill kindly furnish the Tariff Board mth 
figures shomiig your total output (in tons) of fabricated steel u'ork for the 
periods : — 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1925. 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1926. 

I am to say that the Board \rould be obliged it these figures could be 
supidied as soon as possible. 


(9) Letter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, lAmited, dated the 19th August 

1926. 

In attention to your letter No. 653, dated 18th instant, we have pleasure 
in sending you 7 copies of a statement showing our total output (in tons) of 
tabricated steel work for periods : — 

1st April 1924 to 31st March 1925. 

1st April 1925 to 31st March 1926. 


TONNAGE OUTPUT OP FABRICATED STEEL. 





1st April ! 02 1 

Ist April 19?5 




to 

to 




81st March 1925. 

3 Ist March 1 2f! 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Structural 

Works, 

Howrah 

. ' 6,018 

6,656 

^Structural 

Works, 

Jamshedpur 

1,897 

' 2,842 




7,915 

9,498 


(10) Letter from the Secretary, Tariff Board, to Messrs. Jessop and Company, 
Limited, Calcutta, No. 718, dated 2nd September 1926. 

I am directed to request you to supply the Tariff Board with a statement 
(with 6 spare copies) showing your monthly output of wagons for the first 
seven months of 1926. If for any special reasons, the output for any parti- 
cular month shows a large increase or reduction, please give an explanation 
of such increase or reduction. 


(11) Tjctter from Messrs. Jessop and Company, Limited, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated Srd September 1926. 

Referring to your letter No. 718,' dated 2nd instant, we regret we had no 
output of wagons during the first seven months of 1926 owing to a lack of 
orders. 
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MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, UMITED. 

B. — OnAL. 

Evidence of Mr. A. E. HEFFERAN, representing Messrs. Jessop 
and Company, recorded at Calcutta, on Friday, 
the 23rd July, 1926. 

Location and capacity of ivories. 

President. — ^AVhat position do you hold in Messrs. Jessop and Company P 

Mr. Heffcran. — I am the Senior Assistant and sign per pro. 

President. — ^Aro you in charge of the general engineering as well as the 
wagon building departments of Messrs. Jessop and Company? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Your general engineering works are at Howrah P 

Mr. Ilefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — Part of your wagon building plant is at Garden Reach which 
will shoi’tly be moved to Bum Dum and part is at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Yes. At Jamshedpur we have got structural works with 
some facilities for building wagons but at Garden Reach we are entirely 
equipped for wagons. 

President. — It has its own complete equipment? 

Mr. Mefferan. — It has power. It is not entirely equipped to bo self- 
supporting. Though most of the fabrication work is done at Garden Reach, 
part of the forging is done at Howrah. 

President. — That is to say, most of the assembling is done at Garden 
Reach. 

Mr. Mefferan. — Cutting and shaping of the parts of the underframe and 
wagon are done at Garden Reach. A portion of the forging is also done at 
Garden Reach and a portion at Howrah, as we liave not got enough room 
at Garden Reach, but that will be altered when we go to Dum Dum. 

President. — When you go to Dum Dum, will you have a complete equip- 
ment there? 

Mr. Mefferan. — Yes. 

President. — ^For doing the whole fabrication and forging. 

Mr. Mefferan. — Everything. 

President. — When do you expect to complete your plant at Dum Dura? 

Mr. Mefferan. — We shall bo going at Dum Dum from about the beginning 
of October. 

President. — When will you actually start working? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Beginning of October. 

President. — Are you taking your old plant there? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — Are you not going to got any new plant? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^We shall be getting new plant in February. At the pre- 
sent moment wo are moving the old plant from Garden Reach. 

President. — A^^iat arrangements will you make for your fuel and power? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^The Electric Supply Corporation will give us current and 
for the smiths’ shop we have got two boilers 30' x 8'. 

President. — ^You mil erect your furnaces there. 

Mr. Mefferan.— Yes. The furnaces Avill bo old but they will have new brick, 
work. 
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President. — It is rather inconvenient for the Board that at this particular 
moment you should be transferring your works from Garden Keach to Dum 
Dum for we are not in a position to say in what state your plant is in now. 
We cannot make any comparison between your plant and other plants because 
it is not there. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^No, you cannot do that. 

President. — ^What is the capacitj' of your plant? 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^At Garden Beach or at Dum Dum? 

President. — At Dum Dum. 

Mr. Kefjeran. — It may be anything. It is unlimited. It will just depend 
on the business that is offering. 

President. — Surely it cannot be unlimited. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Because the plant can be added to very rapidly. 

President. — Supposing you had the same plant? 

Mr. Hefferan. — 600 wagons per year with exactly the same plant. 

“ President. — There you will go in for underframes. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes, 

Preside7it. — ^How many underframes can you offer? 

Mr. Hefferan. — 150. 

President. — ^Tl^ill thej^ be done at Dum Dum? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — Where are they done now? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^The last underframe order was executed at Garden Reach. 

President. — For how many? 

Mr. Hefferan.— Q& N. W. R. 

ilfr. Mather. — Did you complete the order in one year? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes, not from the date of the order but from the date wo- 
started on the material. It takes five months to get the materials out. 

President. — ^When you say GOO wagons a year, do you mean from the date 
of the order or what? 

Mr. Hefferan. — From the date we get our material. Supposing we do not 
get any material for 8 months, we cannot deliver wagons. It takes us five 
months to get our materials. 

President. — That is a sort of recurring disability. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

President . — So, in the long run, your capacity will be unaffected. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^The capacity is 600 wagons a year. The Railway Board 
promised to call for tenders in June this year for their requirements next 
year. That would have given us ample time. They now consider the I. R. 
C. A. designs defective. Personall 5 ’^ I don’t think that we shall get the new 
designs passed finally till October 1927, though they say October this year. 
As soon as the designs are passed by them — ^they are now being made by a 
Committee — ^they will go to the Railway Board and the Railway Board will 
send them to their Consulting Engineers in Britain and by the time we get 
formal confirmation of those drawings, it will be October 1927. 

ilfr. Mather. — Even for the confirmation of the drawings? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^The drawings are now in coui-se of preparation, 

Mr. Mather. — ^Do you mean that you don’t think that the drawings will 
be confirmed till October 1927 and therefore orders could not be placed till 
January 1928? 

Mr. Hefferan. — That is my opinion although they have indicated that they 
•will be ready with their call for tenders by October this year. I think they 
are optimistic. 

Mr. Mather. — -1 suppose they think you are pessimistic. 
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Mr. Seffeian. — I know how long it takes to prepare a new design for a 
wagon. 

President. — That is just speaking from yonr experience. 

Mr. Mefferan. — Yes, and not from any actual inside information. 

Fabricated steel. 

President. — ^We will first of all deal with fabricated steel. On page 252, 
you say “ The fact we have set out to prove is that the conditions affecting 
the engineering industiy are worse to-day than in 1923 and 1925 and it is 
essential if Indian Engineering Industries are to he kept alive that the 
principle of the Steel Protection Act of 1924 must he extended for a further 
period.” Your contention that the engineering industi'y is worse oft' to-day 
than in 1923 and 1925 is based mereij' on a calculation. 

Mr. Mefferan. — Yes, on an average calculation of the relative costs. 

President. — ^But I don’t think that that is a correct way of establishing 
that proposition. You simply take the figures that we took in 1923-24. 

Mr. Mefferan. — have got some new figures here. 

President. — ^Where have you got them? 

Mr. Mefferan. — The original cost of material was taken at Rs. 160. 

President. — In 1923-24 we took this figure. Then you must show your 
present costs — ^not with reference to what we said before. Then you have 
got to show — ^I think we took the c.i.f. price of British fabricated steel at 
Es. 250 at that time — that to-day the c.i.f. price of British steel was so much 
Jess. You were expected to get Rs. 60 under our scheme and to-day for that 
reason you were getting so much less but no attempt has been made to give 
.evidence on those lines. 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Fabricated steel ranges from putting two holes in a beam 
up to a point of making domes which we did for the Legislative Council ax 
Delhi. In the one case we would be paying our men at six annas a cwt. In 
the case of domes we pay at Rs. 4-8-0 a cwt. 

President. — The same thing would apply to the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Yes. "When we talk of fabricated steel we can only assume 
n very general average. 

President. — ^You take a girder span or something like that ; we took a 
bridge span. It is neither very difficult nor very simple. It is just midway 
between the two. 

Mr. Mefferan. — It is difficult to get many examples of actual bridge spans 
being imported. Government are reticent and they will not give us the 
prices. "We have gleaned together an instance where the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway imported' 48 spans of 60 ft. girders at £13-8-0 per ton 

f. o. b. 

Mr. Mather. — When was that? 

Mr. Mefferan. — Early this year. 

' President. — ^What was the freight and insurance? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Now we will begin to assume things. I do not know what 
the Government will pay or what that Railway paid. If wp were importing 
those spans, they would charge us £6 a ton for pieces over 5 tons. But Gov^ 
ernment have some arrangements -with the shipping companies. 

Mr. Mather. — The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway is not a State 
Railway. 

Jlfr. Mefferan. — Ppctically all big i-ailways have some arrangements with 
the carrying companies and they won’t divulge these figures. We cajmot get 
them. We hear casually that the £13-8-0 per ton f. o. b. represents Rs 16-11-0 
a cwt. landed in Madras. 

Mr. Mather. — ^For what? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^For delivei-y in Madras. But we cannot vouch for thaf, 
^figure. 
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President. — ^Does that include dutj'? 

Mr. Ileffcran. — ^Yes, hut they will get a rebate. They will get their duty 
refunded. Whether they have taken that or not, I cannot say. The Hon’ble 
Member for Commerce told us in a letter that the provinces get a refund of the 
duty. 

Mr. Mathias. — The provinces get a refund ; it is not refunded to the 
De])artment concerned but credited to Provincial revenues under a separate 
head. 

Mr. Ileffcran. — ^May be. 

President. — On these figures there is no reason why you should not be able 
to compete. If Rs. 15-11-0 a cwt. is the price delivered in Madras, that gives 
you a price of Rs. 314 a ton whereas you do not want nearly as much. 

ill?", Uefferan. — should have to add the freight to anything we sent to 
Madras. 

President. — But according to your statement you should be satisfied if ’you 
got Rs. 253 f.o.r. works. Even if you had to pay the freight there is still 
a ver 5 ' big margin. 

Mr. Uefferan. — ^But the Company railways ^vill not have anything to do- 
with us unless you make it dear enough for them to come here. 

President. — It is dear enough for them on these figures. 

Mr. Uefferan. — They only jnvt on 25 per cent, on the landed cost as the' 
duty. They are agreeable to pay that. If that duty were more than that, 
would they not give us an opportunitj’- to quote here? . 

-President. — ^You cannot force the prices up like that. If with a duty 
which leaves you a margin of Rs. 61, which is really about 20 per cent, you 
cannot get any orders, yoxi will never get them. 

ill?". Uefferan. — Your duty is not going to put the prices up to the rail- 
ways because internal competition in India will not let us get it. If we had 
internal competition in India we should quote about Rs. 250 at the outside 
whatever the duty was. There are Burns, ourselves, John King, V.ulcan Iron 
Works, Balmer Lawrie and others who are struggling for work. They 
would not let Jessops take it at Rs. 300 because the tariff was-'liigh. The' 
idea is that if the tariff is sufficientlj' high to encourage purchasers to place- 
orders in India, they won’t pay the full cost brought about bs” the duty 
because there is competition between the dozen firms here and the work is 
not sufficient to keep all our works going. We are always hankering after- 
more business and that will keep the prices down. Our capacity for girder- 
work has been increased considerably during and after the war. You are not 
fixing the price, you are fixing a tariff that will induce the purchaser to- 
place his order in India. He won’t necessarily have to pay the full value 
due to the tariff because of the competition. 

President. — Have jmu received any orders within the last 12 months for 
fabricated steel? 

Mr. Uefferan. — Yes. 

President. — Will you please tell us what they were? 

Mr. Uefferan. — We received an oi-der from the Calcutta Port Commis-- , 
sioners for all their sheds. 

President. — ^Wliat rates did you receive? 

Mr. Uefferan. — There were about 40 different rates. 

President. — ^Have you not received any orders for bridgework girders and 
things like that? 

Mr. Uefferan. — ^Yes, we got an order for some East Indian Railway 60'" 
spans. 

President. — Wlien did you get the order? 

Mr. Uefferan. — ^We shall have to look that up, and give you the exact datoj. 
We shared the order with Braithwaites. 

President. — What was the rate? 
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Mr. Hcfleran. — I cannot tell you from memory. I could look 5i up .'lud 
let you know later. 

P^'csidcni. — want to know wliat orders 3 *ou here received since March 
1924 for fabricated steel, the people from whom j'ou got the orders and the 
rate at which you got them. Wo would like also to hare the date of the 
orders and the place where the fabricated sheet was to be delivered. 

Mr. JJcffcran. — -Yes. 

Prcsidtnf . — Are j’our contracts generally for prices f.o.r. works? 

Mr. Mcfferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — In every case? 

Mr. TLeffcran. — Oftener than not. 

President. — ^You may say whether the rates were f.o.r. works or elsewhere. 
If elsewhere j’ou can let us have the freight. 

Mr. Ucjfcran. — When we work for the railways it all goes at a concessional 
rate. 

President. — But when j'ou have got to pa 3 ' the freight yourselves, for ex- 
ample, when the work is for a public body? 

Mr. Mcjjcran. — J will give you that. 

President. — IFe sliall try and get the e.i.f. price of imported fabricated 
steel. 

Mt^. Mcfferan . — I have got another instance of a 94'— 6" 53 spans. The 
British price was £16-8-6 per ton e.i.f. Karachi. That enquiry was placed 
•on the market. 

President . — ^You would not ordinarily get an order like that because you 
have got to rail 3 'our material from here whereas the North Western Railway 
will take it on its own line from Karachi. 

Mr. Mefferan . — But they must have got .{uotations from Herman and 
Mohatta as well as Richardson -inJ Gruddas. The enquiry was placed on the 
mai'ket here but the order wont Home. 

President . — It must be that local Engineers did not tender low enough. 

Mr. "Mcfferan. — ^The British manufacturer was able to underquote us. 

President. — If you want Rs. 253 Messrs. Richardson and Cruddns cannot 
ask'for more. If they gave a much higher quotation than this then naturally 
the orders would go abroad. 

3Ir. Mefferan. — That Rs. 253 is only an average price. It is not a correct 
figure for all examples of structural work. These longer spans cost more 
money to make. We have got to pay more per ton for making it. All these 
figures in here are only average costs. You cannot get a fixed price from 
anybody. Supposing we get two quotations from Great Britain for the same 
thing they won’t agree. We engineering people contend that when we ask 
for protection it must bo full otherwise we shall not get any benefit from 
protection. Most people think if you give 25 per cent, or 30 per cent, prefer- 
•ence, people in India will have to pay the full amount of that preference. 
Internal competition will not pennit it. 

President. — If you take Rs. 275 as the price then on j'our onm calculations 
it is Rs. 22 more. 

Mr. Mcfferan. — That is assuming that every job that is going can be done 
at this price. Some jobs take much more to do and others much less. 

President.— mint price are we to take? We must assume some sort of 
standard. 

il/r. Mefferan. You can only take a middling price which is the average 
price. 

President. ^That we did take and you have given us your costs on that 
basis. We took bridgework, I think, in our first report. 

ilfr. Hc//cr«n.— That is an article which ranges from C' spans to 140' or 
.even 150' spans. The cost of that work is not all uniform. If we had to 
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make, say, 130' spans we would really have to pay four or five times more for 
them than for, say, a 6' span. The work in the latter is very simple. 

Mr. Mather. — V,'e agree that there will not he a uniform cost and therefore 
we must use an average. But you seem to be content in your own representa- ' 
tion to take an average and noAV you say that you cannot accept an average 
figure. 

Mr. llvffeiaiu — When you take the British quotation, you take a high class- 
work and compare it with the work hero which averages from a G' span to a 
150' span. The comparison is not fair. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you give us a case whore the figures are coniparablep 

Mr. Ilcficran. — Tf it were a 40' span I think it would be comparable. Have' 
you any information about the price of 40' span P 

Mr. Mather. — ^Yes, it is Bs. 250 a ton. 

Mr. Jleifcran. — ^lYe cannot do it at Bs. 250 per ton. 

ilfr. Mather. — The i)rice in Julv last venr for an imported 40' span was 
Es. 270. 

Mr. Ilcfferan. — You liavc not got any recent example hero on this side of 
India of a 40 ft. span fetching Bs. 270 per ton. 

Mr. Mather, — You yourself pointed out that you had an order for the 
East Indian Bailway on this side of India recently for spans. 

Mr. Ileffcran. — That was not .settled in comjietition with Britain. It is 
purely an Indian enquir\'. They wanted them rather in a hurry and thej' 
did not send the enquiry home. 

Mr. Mather. — What price did you quote for that? 

Mr. Hefjeran. — I will have to look it up. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you give us ans’ idea as to the number of orders yoti 
lost owing to foreign competition P How does it affect you? 

Mr. Refferan. — It is very difficult to get that information. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you tell us whether you are working to your ftill capa- 
city at present? 

Mr. Rcffcriin. — No. 

Mr. Mathias. — Only half? 

Mr. Refferan. — We are not working to the full. In the course of a few 
months when we shall have finished the order for the Port Commissioners’ shed 
at Kidderpore dock, our jilacc will bo practically empty. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can’t you give us some idea whether that is duo to slack- 
ness in trade or whether that is due to comjmtitiou from abroad ? 

il/r. Refferan. — I don’t think anybody can make any definite statement, 
xi certain amount of slackness in trade has to be admitted. The last report 
of the Bailway Board showed where they had a certain amount of bridge- 
work to be placed (it was worth Es. 46 lakhs). The Indian purchases were 
only Bs. 5 lakhs. 

Hi', Matfhai. — ^There has been an improvement on 1923. 

Mr. Refferan. — Aren’t you out to improve until we are able to do all the 
work offering in India ? 

Hr. Matthai. — ^Yoit have improved. 

Mr. Refferan. — ^We are not s.atisfied with the speed of the improvement. 
Are you?’ 

Hr. Matthai. — ^It is not for me to answer. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You are referring to the report of 1924-25. 

Mr, Refferan. — Yes, we have got nothing later than that. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Yorr could hardly expect the full effect of the protective- 
duty which was imposed by that time. 

Mr. Refferan. — We have no figures. 



Air. Alatliias. — You sfiid to Dr. Mattliai that you consider Rs. 5 lakhs out 
of Es. 46 lakhs are no improvement at all over the 1923 figure. 

Vr. Alatthai. — In 1923 the Indian propoi-tioii was 5 per cent, ot the total. 
Here it is 10 per cent, of the total. 

-Mr. Hefferan. — I think the total was higher then. 

Dr. Alatthai. — Out of the total purchase of about Rs. 80.00,000 in 1923, 
India got Rs. 5 lakhs. Here you get a little more than 5. The proportion 
of Indian purchase has distinctly increased since 1924. 

Air. Dcfferan. — Yes, hut then if that increa.se does not fill us with work, 
it is not possible for us to reduce our cost as rapidly as would be the case if 
we were given full opportunity and full scope to work our machines and plant 
to their full extent. Our overhead charges would be spread over a greater 
amount of material. 

Dr. Alatthai. — Last year Mr. Roddick told us that the position in 1925 was 
'better than the position in 1924. 

Air. Dcfferan. — To the extent that we got Rs. 5 lakhs put of Rs. 46 lakhs. 

Dr. Alatthai. — Speaking from your own point of view the position of 
Messrs. Jessop and Company was better in 1925 than in 1924. 

Air. Dcfferan. — We have reduced our overhead b.y reducing the cost of 
fabrication from Rs. 117 to Rs. 112. It is done purely on overhead charges. 
The rates paid to our workmen have not been reduced. 

President. — The reduction was partly due to the exchange. The 
price of coal had also come down. 

Air. Defferan. — This year the price of coal has not come down much. 

President. — How did you arrive at the figure of Rs. 110. That is the 
important point .P 

Air. Defferan. — That is an average. 

President. — How did yoxi get the average? 

Air. Dcfferan. — That is the figure we gave you 12 or 15 months ago. 

President. — You always work from our figure of Rs. 117. 

Air. Dcfferan. — ^We got our figure by averaging the amount. 

President. — ^Rs. 117 is the figure in our first report. Every time you come 
up here you try to work doxvn that figure of Rs. 117. You have brought it 
dowm to Rs. 110 and the rest of the figures remain the same. 

Air. Defferan. — There is no other figure. 

President. — I want to know whether this Rs. 110 correctly represents the 
cost of fabrication to-day. 

Air. Defferan. — ^IVe reckon Rs. 110. 

President. — How do you arrive at that figure of Rs. HOP 

^ Air. Dcfferan. — By averaging the price we pay for fabrication and adding 
the overhead charges. We pay a certain price for converting our material 
into girders or roof trusses and we average that. Having averaged that, we 
arrive at a figure of Rs. 110. If it were one product we were making, we 
could give you an exact figure absolutely from our books straight. If we 
were making a number of miscellaneous things, it is impossible to put any one 
figure down there and say that that is the figure to take. We can only give 
you the average figure. 

Air. Alather. — ^How much of that Rs. 110 is overhead? 

Air. Defferan. — 50 per cent, of that is overhead. 

President. — What do you include in the overhead? 

Mr. Defferan. — All our direct charges by way of power, fuel, rents, taxes, 
supervision, etc. 

Dr. Alatthai. — Everything above material and direct labour. 

Air. Defferan. — ^Everything above productive material. We have two 
classes of material, productive and non-productive. Productive material is 
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-fchat product which goes into the job and goes out. Non-productive material 
is such material as is used to convert this other raw material into the recog- 
nised article and that doesn’t go out. We get nothing for that. 

Pf evident. — Do you inculde depreciation, profits and everything? 

Mr. Heiferan. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — That means Rs. -55 per ton for overhead. Supposing your 
shop was fully employed and your fixed charges divided hy a larger output, 
what would it come d''wn to. 

Mr. Uefjeran. — You will have to give me a concrete example. 

J/r. Mather. — If youi shops had been fully employed during that year — 
suppose j’ou actually turned out 5,000 tons of finished work and if you had done 
10,000 tons, then obviously vour overhead charge would be rednted by 
Rs. 27-8-0. ' 

Mr. Ueffemn. — If we did twice tlie amount of work, then it ivould be re- 
duced. 

Mr. Mather. — That is my point. 

J/?. Hejferan. — If we could double tbe output, we would reduce our over- 
head. 

M) . Mather. — This overhead charge of Rs. 55 is based on conditions that 
your works were not fullj’ employed and if we got the estimated overhead 
charge wlien the works would be fully employed, that overhead charge would - 
come down substantially. 

Mr. Ilcfferan. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — I am supposing that it might come down in proportion to 
the increase of output. 

2Ir. Uefferan.—Ko. This Rs. 55 carries a profit of 5 per cent. 

BIr. Mather. — 5 per cent, on what? 

Mr TLcfferan. — On Rs. 250. 

Jl/r. Blather. — On the turnover. 

BIr Jlefferan. — Yes. That is Rs. 12-8-0. If we deduct that Rs. 12-8-0 
from Rs. 55 it comes to Rs. 42-8-0 which would be halved. Rs. 12-8-0 we 
should still want. 

Bir. Blather. — Then if you double your output, your conversion cost would 
come down by about Rs. 20 a ton. 

Bir. Sefferan. — Yes. There are two things that contribute to our high 
cost. One is the disparity between the wages of the worker and the wages 
paid to our foreman. That disparity is very much greater out here than 
in Great Britain. If an artisan in Britain were paid ^ a week the foreman 
would not want much more. Here if an artisan is getting Rs. 60 a month, 
the foreman wants Rs. 600. Until opportunities are given to the Indian 
popiulation to become mechanical engineers or structural engineers, you won’t 
be able to do much good. 

Bir. Blather. — ^You have been giving these opportunities for 100 years. 

Bir. Hefferan. — No, we cant’t do that. The opportunity which the man 
gets doesn’t enable him to become an engineer. He becomes a maistry. Un- 
less there are inducements offered to tbe Indian to better his position, the 
right type of man won’t come in. The educated man finds better oppor- 
tunities probably in Civil engineering or law or medicine and he has gone 
there. He knows that the mechanical engineer or the structural engineer 
leads a precarious life. He may get a living to-day and he may not get it 
to-morrow. That is our position. 

Bir. Blathias. — The orders you get are generally for works which are re- 
quired in a hurry. 

Bir. Mefferan. — Oftener than not. 

Bir. Blathias. — Could you give us any idea as to what proporM.^n of your 
■orders are works to be executed very quickly ? 
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Mr. JJpfferan. — It would be very difficult to say. 

Mr. Mathias. — You say oftenerdihan not. Could you say 70 per cent. 

■2Ir. Ilejjcran. — ^^Ve would make an effort. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^AVould you mind getting that for us? 

Mr. Uefjerun. — We can get it next week. 

Mr. Mathias. — Of course on these works your prices are not regulated by 
competition. 

Mr. TIefferan. — Just the same regulation. 

Mr. Mathias. — You get only internal competition. 

Mr. Jlcffcran. — ^Ycs. 

- Mr. Mathias. — You arc not affected by imports from abroad. 

ill?-. Hcfjerav. — ^No, it is internal competition which practically is the same 
so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you give us ain» idea of the amount of work which 
you have lost by competition from abroad? 

ilf?-. Jlcffcran. — That is very difficult to say. We are never told whether 
the work has bee?i placed abi-oad or not. A gi-eat majiy enquiries are made. 
Tliej' don’t always result in orders. Suppose a man wants to make up a 
scheme. He wants prices. The easiest way of getting prices is to send out 
enquiries. 

Mr. Mathias. — Supposing further protection was introduced, is it your 
idea to extend your factories and go in for production on a large scale? 

Mr. Jlcffcran. — We shall in the near future have to remove our Howrah 
works. The bridge is going to interfere with them and these woi-ks will also 
be transferred to Hum Hum. Wo have got about 30 odd bighas of land 
at Howrah and at Hum Hum 170 bighas, so that the question of land is 
not going to trouble us any more. It will just depend upon the amount of 
work that is available whether wo extend or we don’t extend. It is not 
possible for any one firm to make a lot of money. As soon ns people see that 
we are making money, they will want to participate. There will bo competi- 
tion. If the work in India were doubled to-day we should have any number 
of works springing up wanting to produce all sorts of things. 

Mr. Mathias. — So that it is really the size of the home piarket which is 
the determining factor. 

' Mr. IJcffcian. — Tliat will control entirely the size of all or any other 
works. 

Mr. Mathias. — The question therefore is to what extent the market .avail- 
able for exi.sting engineering works has been limited by the placing of ordera 
' abroad. 

Mr: Jlcffcian. — Yes. 

J)r. Matlhai. — In that connection do you know the statement that you 
gave us in the first enquiry. Please look at page 438 of 1924 evidence volume- 
II. There you divide your total output into 4 classes: — 

Wagon works. 

Structural woi-ks, Jamshedpur. 

Mechanical works, Howrah. 

and give your outimt for each year since 1912-13 and your jiresent average 
capacity. Could you bring that statement up to date? 

il/r. II effe ra 7i . — Yes . 

Hr. Mnithai.—Ui7 to 1925-20. 

Hfr. JJefferan. — Figures won’t be available for 1925-26. We shall have to 
slop at 1924-25. These figures are frojn October to October. 

Hr. Matthai. — There might bo difficulty on account of the re-organisation- 
of th.o works. 
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2Ir. licffcian. — We shall get that quite readily. 

Dr. Matfhai. — In the same form as this. 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^Yes. Our coliception of the Tai-iff Board is that they are 
•out at the cheapest price to the country to enable the industi-y to stand on 
its feet. There appears to be an impression abroad if you give us a high 
tariff we shall revel in high prices. That is a mistake. We can’t do that. 
A dozen or more firms in India are not going to be dictated to by one or 
two firms. They will always struggle to get orders. There is not enough 
work placed in India to fill our shops. 

Mr. Mather. — That maj’ be youi\ trouble. It may be that you are not 
getting siifficient orders to keep your works fully employed because a bigger 
proportion is going to other firms in India. 

Mr. Heffcran. — Other firms are no better off than we are. 

Mr. Mathci. — Because you are competing too much against one another, 

Mr. Heffcran. — You will do no harm by putting up a tariff if we are 
competing so low and cutting each other’s throat. The tariff will not do 
any harm to anybody in that case. It will be just a dead letter. In case 
somebody wants to dump, it will apply; otherwise we will be cutting each 
other’s throat and doing the work cheaply. ^ 

Mr. Mather. — You suggest that you will continue to cut each other’s 
throat. 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^Hmv can you prevent it? Nobody is going to allow 
someone to get in front of him. 

Dr. Matthai. — However high the duty is? 

Mr. Heffcran. — Y^ou will improve the industry. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^How would you? 

Mr. Heffcran. — It is a question of the survival of the fittest. 

Dr. Maiihai. — The position is that less business is going in the country 
now than some years ago and it must react on the industry. There are far 
too many works trying to do engineering. 

Mr. Heffcran. — While things worth many lakhs of rupees are being 
imported? 

Dr, Matthai. — The import is steadily coming down. 

Mr. Hefferan. ^Let it vanish. 

Dr. Matthai. — It is steadily coming down without protection. 

Mr Heffcran. — ^\\''e have a certain amount of protection. 

Dr. Matthai. — It has nothing to do with protection. You have got a 
great advantage in the matter of freight. The freight on fabricated steel 
is higher than the freight on rolled steel. 

Mr. Hefferan. — The difference between the two will be about a pound 
(sterling) per ton. 

President. — You calculate the cost of the British manufacturer in a rather 
peculiar way. You take his cost of materials at the same figure as yours, viz., 
Rs. 110. How do you make that out? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^^Ve only assume. We do not know what he actually pays. 
How can we tell what he does pay? 

President. — ^Wlien you take your jorice as Es. 100, it includes a certain 
amount of duty, does it not? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^Yes. 

President . — He does not jiay any duty in England. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^No. 

President. — You must ,take the actual price of his material there and then 
you must add his conversion cost if you have got it and the freight. 
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Mr. JleffCTaii. — ^Tliat is wliat ■we have done. The price here is Rs. 110 
and ■we put in Rs. 33 dntJ^ It comes to Rs. 143. To the British manufac- 
turer it is Rs. 110. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Ilow do you know that it is not less than Rs. 110? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^Because that is the price they quote us. 

Mr. Mather. — ^IMio quotes? 

Mr. Heffcran. — The Britishers quote that price for the imported stuff. 

President. — You take his price as if he fabricated his steel in India. 

Mr. Heffeian. — ^No. 

President. — ^You see the difference between Rs. 176 and Rs. 253 is the 
amount of protection that you claim. Is it not so? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes. 

President. — Therefore you take the price of his material as if he fabricated 
it in India. 

Mr. Heffcran. — In the case of light spans or normal spans, there is hardly 
any difference between the ordinary steel and fabricated steel in freigh^t. 
The cost of the material is Rs. 143 per ton. 

President. — That is including the duty. 

Mr. Heffeian. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^IVould Rs. 110 include any duty? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^No, but then he pays 10 per cent, duty on fabricated steel. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Your firm buys in European markets, i^artly for merchant 
l^urposes and partly for your own use, very considerable quantities of steel. 
Yoii know the actual prices of steel in Europe and you know the kinds of 
steel required for structural work because you yourselves have a structural 
department. Could not j-ou have made a direct calculation on the prices 
prevailing in Great Britain or on the Continent? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^This is based on that. 

Mr. Mathias.— Rs. 110? 

Mr Heffeian. — ^Yes. At that time it was based on that. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Which time? 

Mr. Hefferan. — At the time it was written, i.e., this year. 

President. — That is £7-10-0. 

Mr Heffcran. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Ai'e you using English material or Tata’s juaterial? 

Mr, Heffcran. — ^Indiscriminately whichever is more convenient. 

Mr. Mathias. — For your calculations you have assumed that the difference 
between the British material and Tata’s material would be the amount of 
duty. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — That is not so in practice. 

Mr. Heffcran. — Oftener.than not. About a week ago Tata’s sent us a 
notice to the effect that they will reduce their price by Rs. 12 for 200 tons 
of structural material per month for the next three months. 

iUr. Mathias. — Strictly s]Deaking this calculation liardly represents facts, 
does it? Tata’s price is below the price of British steel. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Sometimes below and sometimes' not. 

President. — Would it not be better to take the f.o.b. price of British 
fabricated steel which you gave as £13-8-0 and get the f.o.b. price of British 
unfabricated material and then take the difference between the two as what 
jyou call the cost of conversion. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^I happen to have that here. 

President. — What is the f.o.b. price of the fabricated material?, 


} 
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Mr, Seffcfan. — £13-8-0. As regards the order for 53 spans of 94' 6", 1 
hare made up an average of the material. The material consists of ordinary- 
sections, plates, rivets and paint. In the one case it comes to £7-14-0 per ton. 

President . — ^You cannot do that. Your rivets are included in your con- 
version. 

ilfr. Sefferan. — Where? 

President . — In the Indian cost that j'ou have given. What you have 
got to take is the cost of the sections. In ymur Indian cost everything 
is included in Rs. 110. You must make the two comparable. 

Dr. ilfaff/ioi.— Have you got the figures for rivets, paint, etc.? 

Mr. PLefjeran . — Yes (handed in). 

President . — Shall we take the f.o.b. price of the fabricated material? 

JMr. PLefjeran . — These are the details: — 


24 tons at £16-8-6 a ton c.i.f. Karachi 

It is made up of 214 cwts. of sections at £6-7-0 

a ton f.o.b. ....... 

226 cwts. of plates at £7-2-0 a ton . 

40 cwts. of rivets at £12-2-9 . ‘ . 

On the total span paint was estimated at 
Rs. 160 


Total 

To convert £394-4-0 c.i.f. into f.o.b. 

Freight on 13^ tons of material at £3-10-0 
per ton ....... 

Freight on 10^ tons of material at £2 
per ton 


Total 

Less 5 per cent, rebate we got 


Deduct £64-16-9 from £394-4-0. 
It gives you £329-7-3. 


Subtract the f.o.b. price from 


Balance 


£ 

s. 

d. 

394 

4 

0 

66 

18 

11 

80 

4 

7 

24 

5 

6 

12 

0 

0 

184 

9 

0 


47 

5 

0 

21 

0 

0 

68 

.5- 

0 

3 

8 

2 

64 

16 

9 


£ 

5 . 

d:. 

329 

7 

3 

184 

9 

0' 

144 

18 

3 


That is for 24 tons. It gives you about £6 per ton. 

President . — ^These figures are not comparable. 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^No, none of them will be unless you get concrete examples 
in both cases. 

President . — ^You have given £12 for paint and £24 for rivets. 

Mr. PLefferan . — ^You must pay for the weight ef the rivets. 

President . — ^Does Rs. 110 include rivets? 

Mr. PLefferan. — ^Yes. By waste we call the material that we don't get 
paid for. What is this wastage? 
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Mr Mather. — ^That is what you cut from the corners of plates, etc. 

Mr. Seffcran. — ^That cannot come to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Would 5 per cent, he enough for that? 

Mr Mcfferan. — ^Normally if we had time to get the anaterial from the 
rolls, the wastage would not be more than per cent, and the loss would 
be the holes that we drilled out. We don’t get paid for the shanks but we 
get paid for the heads. 

Mr Mather. — I am not talking about rivets. Let us keep to beams, 
plates and sections. You buy them from Tata’s or froin home. If you want 
to make 100 tons of finished material, do you use 110 tons of beams, plates 
and sections P 

Mr Mcfferan. — -Including shanks. We have got to provide shanks for 
nothing and that is provided in Rs. 110. Of course we get paid for the 
Iieado, so that this is really legitimate. 

President. — If j'ou are applying our principle, then this £12 for paint 
and £12 for rivets 

Mr. Meffcian. — It is £24 for rivets. You will have to paj^ on the basis 
of the average of £6-7-0 and £7-2-0 i.c., £6-15-0 on two tons. You can see 
that we get paid for the rivets. Heads we get paid for. All that we lose 
is the shank. In other words if you say that we have not lost the borings, 
then we have lost the price of the shanks. The heads are all included in the 
weight of the material. That is covered by 10 per cent. 

President.- — According to your figure the cost of fabrication is £144-18-3 
as against the material £184-9-0. If j-ou were to apply the same principle 
as we did before, j^u will have to deduct the cost of the rivets and the 
jcost of the paint which is equal to £36. 

Mr. Meffeian. — ^IVe get paid for the rivets. 

President. — ^How much did you calculate? 

Mr. Meffcian. — £24 for rivets and £12 for paint. 

President. — According to that principle we shall have to deduct £36 from 
£184-9-0. 

Mr, Mcfferan. — According to you even the utmost that you want to deduct 
would be £5 a ton. The weight 'is there and we get paid for that weight. 
The customer puts it on the scale, the rivets are there and we get paid 
according to the weight. 

Mr. Matthai. — Supposing you take the f.o.b. cost of I’ivets and instead of 
including it in the materials you include it in the cost of conversion. 

Mr. Meffeian. — ^We cannot put that in the conversion, because sometimes 
\ ' one job requires 20 rivets to the cwt. and another job 2 rivets to the cwt. 

Mr. Matthai. — Supposing you did, on that basis what figure would you get? 

Mr. Mcfferan. — ^You would not get any figure. In one instance you would 
have 40 rivets to the cwt. and in another 20 rivets to the cwt. 

. President. — AVe are not discussing who is right and who is wrong. 'We 
want to make the figures comparable. "We might have been wrong in having 
included the rivets and the paint in the conversion cost. 

Mr. Mcfferan. — ^You could maintain that paint is part of the conversion 
cost but not the rivets. 

Mr Mather. — ^AlTiat you have given us as the Indian cost consists of three 
items, materials pins wastage 10 per cent, duty on material 33 per cent, 
and conversion Rs. 110 you have just told us that this conversion of Rs. 110 
is the figure that you have arrived at by an examination of your actual 
costs. In doing that did you include rivets as part of the conversion cost? 

Mr. Mefferan. — 'No. These are purchased material. 

• Mr. Mather.— Yon have got rivets in your material plus 10 per eent. 
wastage which is Rs. 110. In that case if you are going to include rivets 
there then 10 per cent, wastage is excessive? 
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Mr. Scffcran. — But if the rivets are not put in there? 

Mr. Mather. — ^You sav it is put in. You don’t lose anything anywhere on 
your rivets. 

Mr. Scffcran. — ^We lose the shanks in the rivets. 

Mr. Mather. — Even on that basis 10 per cent, wastage is probably exces- 
sive. 

Mr. Scffcran. — No, including that. 

Mr. Mather-. — ^Then another point arises. If you are not going to do- 
that then the duty ought not to be so high. There is no protective duty 
on rivets. 

Mr. Hefferan. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — So the allowance for the duty is excessive if you count the 
rivets among the material. 

Mr. Kefferan. — We could split that up. That will probably make the 
duty 32 instead of 33 per cent. 

President. — ^How much did you get as conversion cost? 

Mr. Kefferan. — £6 rotighly. 

President. — ^There is one other point that I think you have complained of. 
You say that the British manufacturer will ordinarily get his material a few 
shillings cheaper. 

Mr. Hefferan. — That is our impression. When he places large orders- 
with the steel manufacturer it is well known that he gets it cheaper. Prom 
my actual knowledge, of course we do not know definitely. • We have done 
business with Messrs. Dorman Long for a great many years and we only 
once had more than a suspicion that they undersold to Braithwaites. 

President. — Compared to those of these big works probably your require- 
ments are small? 

Mr. Bcfferan. — Not with Messrs. Dorman Long. We also do a lot of 
merchant business with Dorman Longs apart from the structural woi’k. 

President. — ^Take your own case just now. On what basis did you get a- 
reduction of Rs. 12 from Tatas? 

Mr, Sefferan. — It is spontaneous. 

President. — It is not spontaneous. Mr. Peterson told us that the com- 
plaint was that the British manufacturer of fabricated steel could get a- 
concession from the British manufacturer of rolled steel which put him in a 
position of advantage over the Indian manufacturer of fabricated steel. 
Then the Tata Iron and Steel Company said that they would give you a> 
concession of Es. 12. 

Mr. Hefferan. — We don’t know how it came about. They would not 
extend it to wagons or underframes. I asked them definitely about that. 

. President. — Anyhow it is quite possible that he gets his material slightly 
cheaper than the market quotation. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^We have got that impression. 

President. — ^Are not these figures comparable? 

Mr. Hefferan.— Ho compare that figure with this is hardly fair. 

President. — You gave us the figure of £13-B-0. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^That is for 60' 0" spans and £7-14-0 for the material, that 
is taking the actual waste. Labour cost is £5-14-0. Come down to a 40’ 
span and we will do that for less. Come doivn to an ordinary 10' span and 
it would be less than £5. 

Mr. Mathei. — Just as you take £5 as a fair average for conversion cost 
for structural work in Great Britain, do you consider Rs. 110 as equally 
fair in India? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. As for labour, for every Pound that tlie Britisher 
has to pay for conversion it costs us Es. 22. 
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Mr. Matlicr. — ^Do j’ou expect that to be more or less permanent? 

Mr. Meffcran.- — No. 

' Mr. Mather. — ^Do you see any chance of reduction in that? 

Mr. Heffcrati. — ^Very considerable r-eductions. I have applied Rs. 22 to 
the Pound throughout in the calculations not only to structurals but to 
wagons. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You say that your opinion is that it is costing you Rs. 22 
to do in India what it costs one Pound in England. How do you, expect to 
reduce that Rs. 22? 

Mr. Mefferan. — There are two sources from which we expect a reduction — 
one is greater output per man. 

-Ifr. Mather. — ^How do you expect to get that? 

Mr. Sefjeran. — ^The man will get more used to the work. They are get- 
ting used to the high speed machinery we have now got in our works, for 
example new punching machines. The old punching machine worked at 
about 40 strokes per minute whereas the other is 90. As a matter of fact 
when the new machines first came we could get more work from the machine 
with 40 strokes than from the one with 90 for the simple reason of the speed. 
One machine came down deliberately and gave him plenty of time that suited 
him well. The other machine was going much faster and he missed. But 
he is just beginning to find out that if he sticks to it he can turn out more 
work with the new machine. It will take them some years to get used to it. 

Mr. Mather. — Unless yo\i can satisfy the Tariff Board and Government 
that there is some reasonable prospect of your costs in India going down, 
at any rate on your operation of producing fabricated steel, so as to be 
able ultimately to compete with the foreign article, you do not satisfy the 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and you have given nothing 
here to show that you can do that. 

Mr. Ecfferan. — There is a reduction of Rs. 7 a ton. 

Mr. Mather. — At the same time there has been a much bigger reduction 
in England, so that you are no nearer; in fact you are further away from 
effecting it than you were three years ago on these figures. 

Mr. Eeffcran. — 'We are Rs. 2 a ton rvorse off. When exchange settles 
down and things come back to normal we shall go back much further than 
Britain can go back in wages. Our rates at the present time are very much 
higher than what the British workers are getting. It is bound to go back 
to the pre-war level. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^The position then is that you are now about Rs. 6 worse 
off in fabrication charges than you were two years ago. The British manu- 
facturer has reduced the charges by a sovereign and yours has fallen by Rs. 47 
so that the present position is that far from improving you are deteriorating 
compai-ed with firms in England at the rate of Rs. 6 under the present 
protection. Was that due to part time work or what? 

Mr. Eejferan. — Shortage of Work. 

Mr. Mathias. — So that any protection based on these conversion charges 
you give here would probably be excessive? 

. Mr. Eefferan. — ^The protection, to our mind, ought to be excessive. Of 
course that does not follow that we are going to get this extra price. That 
is needed to keep the foreign competition out and prices in India will go 
down as a result of internal competition. 

, Mr. Mathias. — 3Iy point is this. If adequate protection is introduced 
then your conversion cost will not be anything like Rs. 110? 

Mr. Eefferan. — ^It would go down. 

Mr. Mathias. — Therefore the protection necessary for you is not protec- 
tion based on the difference between British and Indian prices with the 
Indian price including conversion at Rs. 110. 
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Mr. Meffcran. — At the present time it is. 

Mr. Maihias. — If protection is introduced then the protection will not 
be so much os tliis calculation of yours would indicate to be necessary? 

Hcffcian. — The object of protection is to combat any tendency to- 
dumping or any tendency to charge a lower price for export than for home 
consumption. If Great Britain or Germany or any other country decides 
upon making a crusade against the manufactures of another country, some- 
times supported by Government, sometimes supported by combines of their 
own, the object of protection is to combat it, and internal prices will then 
regulate our prices. 

jJ''. Matfhai. — Can you tell me with regard., to a thing like bridge-work 
how many engineering works there are in India more or less on the scale 
as you? 

Mr. Heffciait. — I should say 12, all of which are skilled to do up to 60'^ 
girders. That would form the bulk of the orders placed in this country. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you tell me how your firm has been doing for the last 
two years? Is it a firm registered in India? 

Mr. Heffcran. — AVe are a British firm. 

ilfr. Maihias. — Can j’ou let us have your last two balance sheets? 

Dr Matihai. — Make it three years. 

Mr. Heffcran. — Two years I can give, that is October 1924 and October 
1925. I may tell you that ve have nothing to hide. We are prepared to 
be quite candid. 

Dr. Matthai. — 1 want you to look again at page 432 of the Evidence 
during our first enquiry. At the end of that page jmu give a list of, the 
various kinds of fabricated steel that you make — wagons and carts and road 
lorries are included in that. Leave those out for the moment. Can you 
tell me in respect of which of these you get regular orders and which of 
these would be occasional orders? For example, take the item “Pithead 
Frames.” Orders come occasionally for these, do they not? 

Mr Heffeiaii. — Orders fluctuate, ^vith the prosperity or otherwise of the 
coal trade. When the coal people prosper we get orders; when the business 
is dull, our business is dead. 

Dr. Matihai. — Railway and road bridges would form the bulk of your 
work, would it not? With respect to that you might say in this country 
there is a sort of contiiiiious demand? 

Mr. Hcffeian. — ^Yes. But as a matter of fact I think for the last year 
it would be -Port Commissioners Sheds. It was 34 lakhs of rupees for four 
sheds and they loom the largest of any single order. 

Dr. Matthai. — What about roof trusses and columns? 

Mr. Heffoan. — ^Roof trusses and columns would be included in the mater- 
ial for that order. 

Dr. Matthai. — With regard to roof trusses and columns do you get con- 
tinuous orders in the way in which you do for railway and road bridges or 
do you get only occasional orders? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^They fluctuate. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^There is more fluctuation with regard to that then with 
regard to bridges? 

Mr. Heffcran. — No. 

Dr. Matthai. — Then take Tea Houses. What about that? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^We are not' getting many orders for these -now. People 
arc specializing in things like that, people like Main and Company. We do 
but not often. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you tell me generally with regard to these various 
items, in respect of which of these you are likely to come into competition 
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Tvith British firms effectively? There are some of these things which they 
Tnight not care to supply. 

Mr. Hefferan. — They would like to supply all the needs of India as they 
'did in the past ! 

Dr, Maithai. — I had got a different impression. Would it be too much if 
I ask you to take this list given on pp. 432 and 433 and give me the amount 
that was purchased under each heading for three years, 1923-24, 1924-25, and 
1925-26? 

Mr. Kefferan. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can you tell me whether the fabricated steel requireinents 
-of this country can all be met by the Indian engineering firms, that is to 
say, are they able to produce all the requirements of the country? 

3Ir. Mcffeian. — All the normal requirements. By normal requirements, 
I mean road bridges, rail bridges up to 200 ft. When it comes to a thing like 
the Hughly Bridge, for instance, where probably there would be a span of 
•600 (t., I don’t think any Indian firm would tackle it. 

Mr. Mathias. — You could not give me any idea in percentages of the 
..amount of work. Do you consider that the normal amount of work would 
come to 80 per cent, of the total? 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You would agree that perhaps 20 per cent, of the total 
fabricated steel would in any case have to he imported from abroad. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes, just immediately before we can stand on our own 
feet. Government could only get 20 per cent, of the revenue from tariffs 
•on structural works that might be got. if we were not working at all. 


Wagons. 

President. — As regards wagons fiyst of all will you please give us a list of 
the orders that you have received for 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27. I sup- 
j)ose for 1926-27 you have not got any orders. 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^Yes. We have nothing for wagons for 1926-27, but I 
think we have for underframes. 

President. — Give us information for both wagons and undezframes for 
that period. Give the type of the wagon or the underframe as the case may 
lie, the price that you get and the amount of the bounty. 

Mr. PLejferan. — I only know the last bounty. 

President. — That is for fhe underframe. 

Mr. nefieran. — I don’t know whether there is any bounty on the under- 
frame or not. We have got a record of the bounty. 

President. — What is the type of wagon that you get? 

Mr. Keffeian. — ^We get A-2 but wo are now making A-1 and A-2 wagons. 
The bounty on A-1 is Es. 402 and A-2 Rs. 379. 

President. — That is for 1926-27. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^That is for 1925-26. We are doing 351 wagons at Jam- 
ahedpur and 143 at Garden Reach. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You have just told us that you didn’t get an order for 
1926-27. 

Mr. Hefferan. — I made a mistake. We have got an order for 1926-27. 

President. — You make A-1 and A-2. 

Mr. Heffeian. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^What is the amount of the bounty? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Rs. 402 for A-1 and Es. 379 for A-2. 

President. — Is that for 1925-26? 
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Mr, Keffcian. — Our year and your year ai-e different. 

President. — When did you get the order? 

Mr. Hcfferan. — These have to be delivered by March 1927. 

President. — Give tlie date of tlie order, date of delivery, rate and ainount 
of bounty. 

Mr. Scffcran. — ^Yes. We have an order for underfranies for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Haihvay, 

President. — Did you get the price that you quoted? 

Mr. Sefftian. — Yes. I don’t know whether there is any bounty attached 
to it. 

President. — You can say that you don’t know, if you don’t know. 

Mr Hefferan. — ^Yes. We have got previous to this. We did some 
wagons in 1924-25, but I don’t know the ainount ol bounty. 

President. — So far as A-2 is concerned, if j'ou see paragraph 81, page 56 
of the Railway Administration Report you will find the' amount of the bounty 
they have paid. Do you recollect what your order was for A-2? 

Mr. Hcfferan. — 345 or so. 

President. — They mention the ainount of the bounty they paid. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Rs. 475. This year we are getting Rs. 379. We are 
down by nearly Rs. 100. 

President. — Do you know what Messrs. Burn and Company got? 

Mr. Hefferan. — They did tell me. They got Rs. 276 for A-2, 

President. — You are fortunate in having got more than they. 

Mr. Hefferan. — J suppose wo are. 

President. — What is your complaint? The bounty scheme has worked 
only for two years and you know the figures. 

Mr. Hcfferan. — ^The Railway Board would not give it to us. 

President. — The Railway Board have given it here. 

Mr. Hefferan. — When we got this order .they didn’t tell us what bounty 
we would be getting. They said it was sufficient to know that we would be 
getting some bounty. 

President. — Don’t you read their reports? 

Mr. Hefferan. — That is 2 years afterwards. 

President. — What is the reason for which you want to know what the 
bounty is? 

Mr. Hefferan. — We want to know by how much the other people beat us. 

President. — ^The f.o.b. price is published. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes. 

President. — ^Don’t you know how to work out the remaining figures. 

Mr. Hefferan. — We don’t know their methods. We don’t know the rates 
they apply. 

President. — ^From time to time they are given in our reports. From 1928 
there are figures given. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^You cannot reconcile these with bounties. 

President. — ^What was the price that you got? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Take the A-1 wagon. 

President. — ^Take the A-2 wagon. 

Mr. Hefferan. — The lowest British tender is £182, 

President. — ^Which year you are talking about? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^The last wagon order they placed. It is not in the book. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Placed in November for delivery this financial year? 

PresidciP. - On that what bounty did you get? 
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Mr. Hcffcran. — ^Rs. 379. The lowest British tender is £182. Along %tith 
that it says if you give us the whole of this order, we will reduce it to 25,000. 

President. — And they give the number of wagons, don’t they? 

3Ir. Hefferan. — ^The Metropolitan people give. They onl 5 ' got a portion of 
the order. How much remission thej' make and how much do they allow for 
erection and putting on rails. It is easy for them to tell us. They simply 
write and say that it is sufficient for us to know that we get a bounty. 

President. — There is this to be said from their point of view. If j’ou know 
exactly everything — ^^-ou are only three or four manufacturers — you may com- 
bine in such and such a waj\ 

Mr. Hefferan. — That was with reference to the last tender. We don’t 
know what the Britisher or anybody else is going to quote next time. Tsobody 
.can say. They mas”^ he down bj' £10 or they may he up by £10, we cannot 
say. As regards this price if the Railwaj' Board were fair to us, they would 
say “ we will give jmu an average of the three lowest or an average of the 
3 lowest British and 3 lowest foreign.’’ After receiving 50 tenders they take 
the lowest. It is not fair for a struggling industry to be treated like that. 
The highest foreign tender is £335 and the lowest foreign is £190. 

President. — ^’here did you get this information from? 

Mr. Hefferan. — From the Trades Journal of 4th February. The lowest 
British is £182 the highest British £235. Lowest foreign tender — £190. 
Highest foreign tendei’ — £335. 

President. — What about the lowest Indian? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Rs. 3,573. 

President. — Is that for A-1? 

Mr. Hefferan. — A-2. Rs. 3,470 is Burn’s. 

President. — TWiat is 'yours ? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Rs. 3,573. 

■ President. — That is whs- they got a smaller bounty. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Thej' got Rs. 103 less than our bounty. They got Rs. 276'. 

President. — Your complaint is that from these figures you don’t know what 
the real price of the British wagon. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^^Ve could work out the price of the British wagon, but wo 
don’t know what the Railwaj- Board assume it to be. 

President. — ^TS’liat did you assume it to be? 

Mr. Hefferan. — We have got all that tabiilated. I can bring it and show 
it to you. 

. President. — It is better to have your calculations. 

Dr. Matthai. — What makes it difficult? Is it mainly exchange and erec- 
tion charges. 

Mr. Hefferan. — There is £182. We don’t know how much of that is erec- 
tion charges. The Metropolitan people said that they would make a lump 
reduction. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Leave alone lump reduction. Supposing there was no 
lump reduction, you would get £182 f.o.b. and then what makes it difficult 
to arrive at your price would be — 

(1) the rate of exchange at which conversion would be made and 

(2) the erection charges. 

Mr. Hefferan. — The Railway Board have taken the rate of exchange at 
Is, 6 d. 

Dr. Matthai. — There is only the erection charge which is uncertain. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes, their idea of freight and insurance. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^What is it really that you want apart from the amount of 
the boiinty. Do you want to know precisely the rate of bounty that you 
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•would get at the time that you send up smur tender or at the time you get the 
order P 

Mr. Seiferan. — ^After we iiave" got our order. There are three or four firms 
all scrambling to get certain orders. We put in our lowest price and up to 
then we don’t care what the price is going to he. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^When you send up your quotation you have got to form 
some kind of idea as to what the amount of bounty might he. 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^We all struggle and give the lowest price. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Lowest price representing what? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^The lowest price that we can exist-on. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Wliat do you mean by ‘ exist on ’ ? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Keep out of the insolvency court. 

Dr. Matthai. — Do you mean all except profit? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Sometimes we sacrifice profit as we did here. We cannot 
look for profit every time. 

Dr. Matthai. — So that after sacrificing profit you try to get your charges 
iind direct costs. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes, to keep our men together. 

Dr. Matthai. — Sometimes you do take profit also into account. 

Mr. Hefferan. — If there is a possibility, wo do, hut it is a long time since 
we have been able to include any profit. You will find out from the two 
reports that I have given j'ou how thin the profits were. There was consider- 
able loss the year before. 

President. — That was for all the engineering. Do you keep separate 
accounts for wagons? 

Mr. Hefferan. — According to the figures we have given you we can show 
you separate accounts for each department. 

President. — Your balance sheet would not show that. 

Mr. Hefferan, — We could not give you audited figures. The balance sheet 
contains audited figures. But we can give you absolute separate revenue 
statements showing what each department has made. 

President. — "We would like to see what this particular department is doing. 

Mr. Hefferan. — I have no objection to show you, but of course that is in 
confidence. We are a British company and we don’t publish our accounts. 

President . — ^If we cannot make use of the information, it is no good. We 
don’t want to know for the sake of knowing. 

Mr. Heffcian. — If you have the information before you, it will assist you 
in arriving at conclusions. 

President. — If we cannot make use of that information in our report, it is 
as good as not having it. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Our company is a limited company but a private limited 
company. We file our accounts and don’t publish them. 

President. — ^It may be to your advantage to show that you had lost money 
over this business. If you don’t give us figures which we can make use of, 
they are no good. 

Mr. Hefferan. — I will cable London and ascertain from them whether they 
have any objection to your using these figures. 

President. — You can give us your bal.ance sheet for your engineering and 
also the revenue statement for the wagon department, and then you can cable 
to London. If your Directors say that we cannot use this information, we 
shall treat it ns confidential and return the papers to you. But I may tell 
you that if we can make use of it, it will be a very important point. 

Mr. Hefferan. — I will put it to our Directors that it is important that you 
•should have permission to use the figures. 



President. — ^At present the natural impression that anybody would gather 
from the way in wliich yoxi h.ave accepted these prices and from the fact that 
you are still going on is that you might bo maldng a good bit out of it. 

Mr. Hefferan. — The public do not know how patient and long suffering we 
have been. 

President. — As regards the comparison of costs that you give on page 257 
of the . blue book recently published, you saj' it could not have been fair 
because the exchange was take)! at !.<(. 6 d. to the rupee. It has got 
nothing to do with wagons. 

Mr. IPcffcran. — It is all imports. I don't think it is specified wagons. 

President. — It is no use making a statement which has no direct applica- 
tion to the wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Have you got the correct wording? 

President. — It looks as if it has something to do with wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^This is Avhat is said in the T)idian Trade Journal of Decem- 
ber 17th, 1925: — “ For some time the Government of India have had under 
consideration the question of the rate of exchange to be adopted in convert- 
ing quotations in sterling into Indian currency for the purpose of comparing 
prices in accordance with the provisions of rule 8 of the revised Rules for 
the supply of articles for the ptiblic service.” That I take it i)ieludes wagons 
as any other. 

President. — Unless you can show that i)i the case of wagons they took Is, 
GjVrf. you cannot say that a fair comparison was not made. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Sec page 198 of the Indian Trade Journal of February 4, 
1926, Note 2: — “ The rate of exchange adopted for purposes of comparison of 
British quotations with those qxioted by Indian firms was Is. 6/^rf. to the 
rupee whicli was the rate on the 10th November, 1925.” Wien thej' com- 
pai'od at Is. Q~d. to the rupee, it inflated the bounty. The bounty should 
have been loss bj* Rs. 22. When it goes on so many wagons, the railways are 
getting off cheap. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^You think that it should be a charge on Railways and not 
on the General Revenues? 

Jf)-. Hefferan. — Yes. We are told that we are getting a bounty of Rs. 357. 

Mr. Mathias. — That is the rate decided by Government? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. — ^The benefit of the difference goes to the Railways. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — I want to make some attempt to estimate your costs. First of 
all, wo want the exact costs of your materials for an A-1 wagon. You have 
given Tata material. Is that the only material that you have used of rolled 
sections or have you imported any? 

Mr, Hefferan. — You have got a list of that. 

President. — I wish to explain to you how I propose to deal with your costs. 
Di your case we have not got the Idnd of costs that we ordinarily require. 
In Appendix 3 you have given some costs with which I shall deal in detail but 
I just want to explain the principle on which I propose to work. There you 
have got the cost of material and you put the cost of material and productive 
labour together. What I want to do is to take the cost of materials and then 
what you call j-our labour separately. As regards the other charges, in these 
you have included certain items which I would like to delete, I propose then 
to work out the percentage of labour to the other material and see how it 
works. I want to apply that percentage to a single wagon of A-1 type. For 
that reason it is not necessary for you to give exact figures. On page 255 
you have given that. . Unless these are your complete materials which you get 
from Tata’s you must tell us exactly what you import. Is it the A-1 type or 
A-2 type that you got? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^^Ve have had more A-2 than A-1. 



President. — ^Tabe the A-2 type and give us your total quantity of mate- 
•rial in the form given at page 420. Of coui’se the wheels and axles that the 
railways supply you should omit. 

Mr. Sefjeran. — ^Yes. 

President. — If you turn to your appendix 3 you will find that this comes 
•down from 1921-22. I want to cut out 1921-22 and take 1923-24 and 1924-25. 

Mr. Mefferan. — We will have to assume the figures in that case ; we won’t be 
able to give you the actuals. ■ 

President. — In this case you don’t assume anything, do you? 

Mr. PLefjeran. — ^No. We have put all the figures in. 

Mr. Mather. — ^It was only in 1919 that you began building wagons? 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^Yes, after the war? 

Mr. _Mather. — ^You go as far as issues from stock. What is the credit that 

you show there? 

Mr. Sefferan. — Return of stock. 

Mr. Mather. — ^What is this ‘ out door ’ ? 

Mr. Sefferan. — We have got one form for getting out all our costs. That 
■out door is for work that we do outside, erection and things of that sort. That 
should be crossed out. 

Mr. Mather. — Cost above material is Rs. 58,58,049 but here you have not 
got the corresponding labour figures. How are we to get the percentage? 

President. — We cannot really find out whiit your costs are. 

Mr. Sefferan. — There is another sheet showing the expenditure on wagons. 
That is year by year, material and labour without overhead. They lap over 
so badly that we cannot chop off and say where the expenditure began. 

President. — ^The only thing we can get is the cost of material, 

Mr. Sefferan. — And the cost of labour. You get trade expenses from this 
sheet. 

President. — ^\Wiat it comes to is this. Of the total expenditure of 
Rs. 72,43,714 you say Rs. 58,58,049 rvas for material and direct labour and the 
balance Rs. 13,85,665 is for overhead. 

Mr. Sefferan. — That is correct. 

President. — But in these ‘ Other charges ’ that we call overhead you have 
included depreciation. On what have you calculated it? 

Mr. Sefferan. — 5 per cent, on machinery and buildings on replacement 
•value. 

President. — ^That is your depreciation? 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^No wonder it is so small. 

Mr. Sefferan. — Yes. That is all written down. 

Sr. Matthai. — Three times the depreciation you spent on repairs? 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^Yes. Of course the depreciation is negligible. The income 
'tax Ipeople agreed to give us 5 per cent, on machinery and 5 per cent, on build- 
ings on the total value. We have replace values in our stock book and they 
give us that. After it is written off we don’t go in for depreciation. It 
remains without depreciation for the rest of time until it is scrajiped. Once 
we come down to zero they don’t allow any more depreciation and it stands 
an our books with no more depi'eciation after that. 

Sr. Matthai. — What can you expect at zero? 

Mr. Sefferan. — It is earning money. 

President.— We will take 23J per cent, that you give and see liow it works 
•out. You have given us the cost of your A-1 wagon. First take the mate- 
rials. You say that the duty on forging material comes to Rs. 40 a ton. . 
How? 

Mr. Sefferan. — That is bars. Merchant bar is Rs. 40 a ton. 

President. — Then labour you sa 5 ' is Rs. 154 a ton. 
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Mr. Hefferan. — That is what it comes to from our hooks. 

President. — Apply this per cent. What is the percentage of labour? 

Mr. Hefjeran. — That is based oh the price we pay to our contractors for 
fabricating the underframe. 

Dr. Maiihai. — This is direct labour? 

Mr. Dcfferan. — ^Yes. The percentage for that is included in the trade 
expense. There are two methods of assessing the trade expense, one is on 
material and labour combined which we find from this. There is no dispute 
about it. These are our trade expenses on the amount of materials purchased 
apd the amount of labour paid : that is a simple calculation. But you cannot 
go by that. We have an arbitrary method of allocating a certain amount on 
material and a certain amount on labour, hut nobody can check that. There 
is a certain amount of material bought and a certain amount spent on labour. 
Against tliat wo spend a certain amount of money on overhead. We take one 
'against the other and we got 23 per cent. 

President. — ^To what figure are we to apply this 23^ per cent, in this? 

Mr. Defferan. — ^You will have to take Rs. 933 and Es. 1,266, that is a total 
■of Rs. 2,199. Against that you have got Rs. 650 for labour. 

President. — How do you get that Rs, 650? 

Mr. Defferan. — That is what we pay the men. You have Rs. 2,199-8-0 and 
■Rs. 650, a total of Rs. 2,849-8-0. These two figures we get from our books. 
That is what we pay for material and labour. Suppose we applied 23J per 
cent, to that, it comes to Rs. 3,479, or showing a profit of Rs. 200 it comes to 
Rs. 3,679. 

President. — ^Do you mean to say that this Rs. 650 is really what you pay 
the contractor? 

Mr. Defferan. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You get the actual data for direct labour and material and 
from that you get definite figures? 

Mr. Defferan. — ^Yes, from our actual disbursements. This is an arbitrary 
, method. 5 per cent, on trade expense on material and 80 per cent, on labour, 
works out to 23i per cent, on the total material and labour. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing on each order you applied this method of 6 per 
-cent, and 80 per cent, the result would be 23J per cent, on each order ? 

Mr. Defferan. — Practically yes ; within a few rupees it will come like that. 

President. — ^How do you get this figure of Rs. 154 a ton? 

Mr. Defferan. — That is an arbitrary figure. We pay a certain amount, 
that includes trade expense. 

President. — ^Erection you have taken as Rs, 325 lump sum in your case? 

Mr. Mather. — ^This is not necessarily your actual, it is an average? 

President. — On page 257 you have given the total labour as Rs. 1,477'8. 
I take it that is really the addition of all items to the cost of material on this 
.side. 

Mr. Defferan. — On the other side we have given Rs. 110 for trade expenses 
•on material, Rs. 650 for labour and Rs. 520 for trade expenses on labour which 
make a total of Rs. 1,280. These are all arbitrary figures which we found 
from experience. We can’t prove to you why we do it. We do it because it 
turns out to be like that. If somebody comes along they would apply other 
figures. 23^ per cent, is the actual figure as it stands on our hoolis 

Mr. Mather. — So that the actual cost of Rs. 3,479 on page 256 is more 
nearly an actual figure than Rs. 3,677 on the other side. 

Mr. Defferan. — Yes. If you look at the figures under materials, trade 

Mr. Mather. — It is a peculiar method to include profit in the total cost. 
You put profit under labour. 

Mr. Defferan. — ^Yes. If j^ou look at the figures under inateiials, trade 
•expenses are added. 
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Br. Matihai. — Generally wlien you speak of trade expenses do you include- 
profit ? 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^No. 

Br. Matihai.- — It is only charges. - ' 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — Surely there must be more material than is shown here. 

Mr. Befferan. — ^Rs. 2,190. 

President. — I am talking in tons now. The total comes to 6-2 tons. The 
cost of fabrication on that leaving out profits is Rs. 1,277. 

Mr. Befferan. — Rs. 1,170 labour and trade expenses. 

President. — I am trying to find out at how much per ton it works out. 
Rs. 1,477-8 that you have given there includes Rs. 200 profit. 

Mr. Befferan. — "Yas. 

President. — If you exclude the profit of Rs. 200, the cost of fabrication is. 
Rs. 1,277-8. 

Mr. Befferan. — It conies to Rs. 1,152. 

President. — Take Rs. 1.280. That does not include profit. 

Mr. Befferan. — No. 

President. — ^You spend Rs. 1,280 to fabricate 6-2 tons. ■ ' 

Mr. Befferan. — About Rs. 11 a ewt. to build a wagon. 

Mr. Mather. — That makes over Rs. 200 a ton. 

Mr. Befferan. — Yes, look at the amount of forgings you have got to do. 
You don’t see the forgings, because they are all underneath. 

President. — It does seem to me a lot at first sight. 

Mr. Befferan. — There are about 200 items of forgings in a wagon. We can 
show you a list. _ 

President. — "We have already got a list. 

President. — Your own men forge all your forgings. 

Mr. Befferan. — If we don’t, we hare got to pay for them. 

President. — Is it cheaper for you to import your forgings than to forge- 
them yourself. 

Mr. Befferan. — We are forging now. As soon as we get to Dum Dum, we 
will forge again. 

Br. Matihai. — Practically all forgings. 

Mr. Befferan. — Yes, excepting Continental. 

Mr. Mathias. — Do you find it cheaper to forge yourself than to import 
British forgings? 

Mr. Befferan. — ^Por sale we import them. Wien we are making wagons, 
we make the forgings. It gives no return, but it pays a lot of overhead. 

Mr. Mathias. — It carries a lot of overhead? 

Mr. Befferan.— Yes, that is how we score. If we import, the overhead 
would still be there. 

President. — What is the difference between British and ContinentaL 
forgings ? 

3Ir. Befferan. — Anything from £2 to £10 a ton. 

President. — Can you give us the c.i.f. prices of British and Continental 
forgings for 1925-26? 

Mr. Befferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You say you always get the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Befferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You indent through your own firm and they send you the c.i.f. 
price. - 

Mr. Befferan. — ^They send us the original quotations. When we get an 
enquiry, we sent it home and tell our London Office to make enquiries and 
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cable ijs at the last moment, so that the price may not alter. They Tvork out 
the cost and send us the c.i.f. price based on the lastest makers’ quotation. 

Preaklcnt. — Yoti had better, pdve us the c.i.f. price of forgings. 

Mr. Hcffcran. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Take a few tyiiical forgings. ’ 

d/). Ileffcran. — Yes. Drawbar hooks Britisli will win. We can’t make 
brake beams and screw couplings. We can’t look at the British price. If 
we ever get to being able to build wagons competitively -with other people, wo 
shall have to have subsidiar 3 ’ works all over the place who make a speciality of 
doing these. They have no trade expenses ; tliej- have no technical staff, they 
go in for forgings only and are the equivalent practically of great number of 
works in England who do nothing else but forgings. 

Mr. Mathias. — Wh^* are thej' less expensive? 

Mr. Uefferan. — The.v havii’t got to emploj' expensive experts who are highly 
theoreticallj' trained men to make designs, etc. Before wagons can be made 
competitively in India, we should have firms in India doing forgings. Take 
the case of Angus jjeople. They don’t have to e)nj)loy a highl.v trained 
technical staff. 

Mr. Mather. — 1 don’t think thej’ would agree to that. 

Mr. Jlcfferan. — Tliej- will have to go one step lower down — Angus do a lot 
of various other things — they will bring down the price — the same as the 
British. 

President. — ^You get them from the Continent. 

Mr. Ileffcran. — Britaiii or the Continent — We don’t get our prices for 
these forgings from wagon builders. Even in Great Britain many of the 
wagon builders get their small fittings from small shops all over the country. 

Mr. Mathias. — It would mean a small firm or individual specialising in 
forgings. Will he be able to do so at competitive prices? 

Mr. Ileffcran. — He will beat everj’bodj'. He has got no big overhead. He 
sits down and looks after the orders. He finds the material and pays his work- 
men. He does not require any technical staff. 

President. — Are you speaking from anj- personal experience? 

Mr. Hcffcran. — The people we buy from are not big Avagon builders. 

Mr. Mathias. — Whom do you buj' them from? 

Mr. Uefferan. — Small i)eople. Thej' are not regular wagon builders like 
the Metropolitan. 

T)r. Matthai. — ^^Vhen they specialise their forgings would have to bear all 
(their overhead. 

Mr. Hcffcran. — ^IVhat would be the overhead? It costs us about per 
cent, for a technical staff at CliA'e Street, and also at the works. Then, we 
have got a big correspondence department,, advertising and travelling to sell 
our stuff. 

President. — Is it your point that the forgings should not be manufactured? 

Mr. Hcffcran. — Thej- will be manufactured. 

President. — Thej- will be expensive from Avhat jmu say. 

Mr. Hcffcran. — No. We Avill get people to go on making these forgings 
and nothing else. Thej- will make these forgings and supply us. The wagon 
builder as a rule does not make these in anj' part of the world. He buys a lot 
of stuff from outside. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Your contention is that these forgings require very little 
or no protection. 

Mr. Hcffcran. — ^You made it necessary by giving steel Bs. 40 per ton. 

Mr. Mathias. — Supposing Ave compensated you, then j-ou AA'ould require no 
further protection. 

Mr. Hcffcran. — No, not after 5 or 10 years, 
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Mr. Mathias. — As soon as you got to that stage, you would require no- 
protection. 

Mr. Kefferan,. — As soon as you place orders in India, you will find people- 
doing that just as cheaply as in England, But you will have to give them 
compensating protection if you protect steel. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You would expect then if the wagon builders in India did 
not attempt to make the forgings themselves but pooled all their orders and 
placed them with one maker in India, that one maker would be able to make- 
them at the same price as that of the imported article. 

Mr. Mefferan. — Not to-day. 

Mr. Mather. — Under those conditions? 

Mr. Mefferan. — Yes. From the 1st of January to 31st of December he will 
he doing only forgings. He will have no expense. He won’t have to go round 
the country, 

ilfr. Mather. — Assuming that you were given protection, would you advo- 
cate the policy of buying j'our forgings in India? 

Mr. Mefferan. — Buy them all in India? 

Mr. Mather. — ^You would not attempt to make them in India yourselves? 

Mr. Mefferan. — Not if wo had a particular source of supply like that. 

Mr. Matthai. — Would that apply also to castings? 

Mr. Mefferan. — To everything including casting if we could get steel cast- 
ing here at a price that we could import at I The present steel foundry cannot 
do it. They have got an electric furnace wliich is not intended to do this sort 
of thing. This electric furnace is intended to make high class alloy steel, 

Mr. Matthai. — Supposing the wagon industry devclopes, forgings and cast- 
ings may be left to take care of themseh’^es, 

Mr. Mefferan. — Everything would take care of itself. The Wagon Indus- 
try would take care of itself provided you don’t make it impossible by giving; 
the Steel Company a tariff and leaving us out. If we were able to go for a 
few years and if the steel tariff was taken off, we would be able to compete- 
with anybody that came along. 

President. — The Indian Standard Wagons Company practically make all 
their forgings. Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, do more or less the 
same. 

Mr. Meffei'an. — ^Yes, because they never had the facility of cheap supply. 

President. — Do you mean to say that they will then scrap their plant for 
forgings and go out to the marlret and buy them. 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Wliy not? 

President. — They have got the plant. ' 

Mr. Mefferan. — Tlie idea is to encourage not only the wagon industry but 
also the forging industry independentlJ^ There is almost as much money 
spent in these forgings outside the wagon industry as is spent in the wagon 
industry. There are lakhs of rupees worth of forgings bought and used in the 
country. 

President. — For what? 

Mr. Mefferan. — For wagon repairs and things of that sort bj’ railways. 
Order's for lakhs of rupees are going home for the simple reason that steel 
bears a tariff of Ks. 40 a ton and the forgings only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — The latter comes to more rupees per ton in some cases. 

Mr. Mefferan. — ^Yes, in some cases like drawbar hooks. Whichever way 
you look at it, it is the same story that we are telling all the time. We might 
have told it only differently. 

Mr. Matthai. — Please lobk at Appendix 3. Can you tell me in each of 
these periods for which you have given figures how much finished work is- 
represented in each of these columns leaving alone work in progress. 

Mr. Mefferan. — I can give you the figure. 
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Dr. Matfhai. — ^Wliere do you include your charge on working capital? 

Mr. Hefferan. — We make no charge on working capital, because that is 
part of our profit. Our capital consists of. ordinary and preference shares. 

Dr. Matthai. — In your ordinary engineering ' department, you apply 
difi^erent proportions, don’t you? 

Mr. Defferan. — ^Tes. 

Dr. MaWiai.—Yovi apply 10 per cent, on material and 260 per cent, on 
labour. 

Mr. Hefferan. — That is for structural. 

Dr. Matthai. — That is what I am thinking of. That is borne out by actiial , 
experience. 

3Ir. Hefferan. — Yes. That figure substantiates what we have done here. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^How do you account for the difference between structural 
engineering and wagons in the way in which you calculate your cost. In the 
structural engineering labour to a large extent would be the dominating 
factor. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^That is not so in wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. — No, because it is more expensive material. Axle-boxes, 
springs, vacuum brakes, all these bear big prices. We only want 5 per cent. 
We don’t .require 10 per cent, on that. Labour here is a different class of 
labour that we employ. The other is more expensive labour. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Are you working full time in the construction of wagons? 

Mr. Hefferan. — No. At the present time we are hung up more or less not 
for lack of orders but for tho coal strike which kept back axle-boxes and 
vacuiim brakes. ' 

Mr. Mathias. — ^Apart from that, are you working full time. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^We would he. For the next three or four months we have 
enough work to- carry us on at Garden Reach and we have enough 'work for 
six months at Jamshedpur.. 

Mr. Mathias. — These costs are based on the assumption that you are woi-k- 
ing full time. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes. 

Mr. Mathias. — Can we take it that the ratio between the costs above 
material for British wagons and local wagons is approximately the same as 
that between the costs above materials for British fabricated steel and local 
fabricated steel. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Ho. This fabricating material is more expensive. 

Mr. Mathias. — So that the ratio between Rs. 1,089 and Rs. 1,478 is a smaller 
than the overhead costs of fabricating British steel would be to the overhead 
cost of local steel. Is that right? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^At the present time it is Rs. 22 to £1. For every pound 
spent in- Britain we have to spend Rs. 22 here. 

President. — So far as your costs are concerned we really have to try and 
understand how far we can be guided by these figures. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^If you concede that these figures are correct and are not 
forged by us, you can check these by 23J per cent. You cannot go wrong on it. 

President. — ^That is not our method of accounting. 

Mr. PTefferan. — Anybody can adopt an.y method of accounting. Provided 
it comes to 23J per cent. I don’t care what method you adopt. That is the 
actual. 

President. — ^The position as regards costs is this. There is only one com- 
pany just now that manufactures only wagons, and that is the Indian Standard 
Wagoii Company. In their case there are difficiilties in this way. They have 
not been working long enough. Suppo.sing we came to the conclusion that it 
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vras possible to make an estimate of their reasonable costs — ^they, of course, 
manufacture onlj' the C-2 class — would it be possible for us to lay down one 
scale of costs for them and another for you? 

Mr. Jlcffcran. — It should not be necessary. We should be able to work as 
cheaply as they. - . , _ 

Pi'C.vdent . — That is to say, j-ou will have nothing to say if we based our 
calculations on their figures? 

Mr. JLcfferan. — No. Give them sufficient support to keep their place full 
and we will manage to keep our place full. We^ don’t want you to give us 
different treatment. 

Prc.ddcid. — At present you have it. ^ 

Mr. JJrjfcran. — It just happened once in a way. 

F resident. — T am just telling you that we should find it very difficult to 
estimate the real costs on your method. 

Mr. Heffcran. — ^You wanted it in a way in which the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company has given it. We cannot do that and I think Messrs. Burn 
and Company cannot do that either. • , 

President. — In the case of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, as far as 
their figures go, there is nothing assumed. 

il/r. Ilcfferun. — Neither in our statement is there anything assumed. 
Every figure is from the audited books. In that way our figure is just as 
accurate as any other figure. These ai-e absolutely correct, because the figures 
in all these statements are taken from our aiidited books. 

Mr. Mather. — An additional complication is that these figures are for a 
factory which is no longer in existence. 

Mr. Jlcffcran. — That is true. 

Mr, Mather. — And all that we can assume is that in the future when .you 
commence work at your new factory at Dun Dum you may be able to produce 
more economically to some extent. 

Mr. Hcfferan. — You can consider us as defunct and give the other two 
companies protection and we shall manage to make a living at the same time. 

Mr. Mathias. — The fact that the Indian Standard Wagon Company manu- 
facture C-2 whereas you manufacture A-1 would not reall.y affect you, would 
it? Supposing we came, on a consideration of the manufactuie of C-2 
wagons, to the conclusion that 1.5 per cent, dutj^ was desirable on im])orted 
wagons, and if we applied that 15 per cent, duty in your case, you will Imve 
no objection? 

Mr. Jlcffcran. — No, because for the C-2 the lowest British price is 
£171-15-0. 

President. — I maj^ point out that it affects your percentage rjither in. a 
peculiar way. If you take 1920-21 figures the total cost of materials and 
productive labour is about Rs. 31 lakhs in that year and your cost above is 
ids. 3.12,000 which is only 10 per cent.? 

Mr. JJefferan. — You will find a big figure for unfinished work for the first 
year brought over. 

President. — Not very big. Is that accounted for by the fact that the cost 
of material was very high? 

Mr. Jlcffcran. — Yes. A very large quantity of material came in that year. 
With our business we do not work like clock work. Suppose Ave get an order. 
As soon as an order comes, say, in November, we order all our materials, and 
we get an order again, we order all our materials. The materials on that 
order Avould be worked up next year. 


Underframes. 

President . — As regards underframes, it is very difficult here also to know 
■n-liat the costs may be. 
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Mr. Hefferan. — ^The same rates and evex-ytliing else we have applied here- 
also. We have not departed from the method. 

President. — ^For underframes you import a good many more parts than 
you get locally. How is that? 

Mr. Hefferan. — A good deal more parts we have to import. The bogey 
sole bar is a thing we have to import; that costs about Rs. .1,000. 

President. — Even then Tata’s material is given as Rs. 3,130 against British 
material Rs. 5,000. 

Mr. Hefferan. — The brake gear is duixlicated, the cylinders are duixlicated.. 
There are two sets of cylinders and two sets of brakes in that. 

President. — So far as underframes are concerned you apply the same per- 
centage. 

Mr. Hefferan, — Exactly the same. 

Hr. Matthai. — How many wagons do you consider equivalent to an under- 
frame ? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Two wagons. If j’ou gave us 600 wagons or 300 under- 
frames, that would mean the same amount of work for us. 

President. — ^You have put down Rs. 154 per ton for fabricating and Rs. 264 
fpr fdrging. 

Mr. Hefferan. — This is comparing with actual British price. We were told 
this price. P.o.b. English ]>rice was £540; Freight and charges was £40 or a 
total of £580. Equivalent of that in rupees is 9,000. I have accounted for 
Rs. 9,000. - It may he that the price of labour may be a little different but 
we have accounted for Rs. 9,000. 

President. — ^How do you get this £540? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^That was told us early last year. I think thej' were East 
Indian Railway underframes. The freight and charges was £40 making a 
total of £580. That Rs. 9,000 is an actual figure. 

President. — Does your wagon include lighting arrangement? 

Mr. Hefferan. — We do not supply the djmamo; the purchasers put on their 
own dynamo. We put the suspension brackets. 

President. — ^What was your tender this year? Was it more or less the same 
as the G. I. P. ? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Practically the same with slight modifications. 

President. — What was your quotation ? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Our price was Rs. 9,550 to about Rs. 9,610. We can give 
you the exact figures. 

President. — ^You have brought it down by about Rs. 600 or Rs. 700. How 
were you able to do it? 

Mr. Hefferan. — We had to do it. It is no use putting down wagon build- 
ing works if we cannot get going. Our London directors would say “ Why 
put in this wagon building department if you can’t put orders for it.” 

ill?-. Mather. — ^You ought to cover your costs I supiiose? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. Practically with the idea of being able to cover our 
costs. We are having more room in our new works at Dum Dum and we hope 
to be able to turn out the work more economicallj' than we could at Garden 
"Reach. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Does covering your costs mean profit? 

Mr. Hefferan. — No profit. 1 don’t think we should get a big profit out of 
this order, but having started the new works we wanted to put something in 
it straightawaj'. 

President. — ^You quote a passage from a letter written by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. The suggestion there is that what they say is true? 

Mr. Hefferan. — It is true. These Provincial Governments that pay towards 
the upkeep of the general fund get their duty refunded. 
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President. — Government getting it back does not mean that the duty goes 
back to the pocket of the railways. 

' Mr. Sefferan. — don’t mean the railways. It may be the Public Works 
Department or any other .department. T say that these Provincial Govern- 
ments spend money on duty and get it back again. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^But the same department may not get it, not necessarily. 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^But if the province gets it back the department will have 
more money to spend. 

Mr. Mathias. — It would go back to the general revenues. 

Mr. Sefferaiy. — ^It would be available for general purposes. That province 
would be so much better off than if they had not got a refund. 

President. — So far as railway material is "concerned, the Railway Board tell 
is that there is no refund of customs duty on stores imported by either State- 
managed Railways or Company-managed Railways. 

Mr. Sefferan. — I didn’t say particularly railways. 

President. — You have put it there in a way which led me to think that it 
was railways that jmu meant. As regards the relief that you olaim you want 
a tariff of 20 per cent, on wagons if there is no duty. . 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — What do j'ou suggest if there is a duty? First of all how do 
you work out this 20 per cent. P I take it that it is the difference between 
your figure Rs. 3,677 and Rs. 3,160. 

Mr. Sefferan. — Yes. 

President. — But that includes duty. ^ 

Mr. Sefferan. — Vfe have given 3 'ou an example without duty at page 258. 
We say “ If we assume there is no duty on steel and no 10 per cent, duty 
on wagons, the two costs are as follows: — 

British — Rs. 2,902-2. 

Out cost — -Rs. 3,360-8.” 

President. — It does not work out to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Sefferan. — There is no duty for either. 

President. — ^You ask for 20 per cent, if there is no duty. I am just trying 
to point out if there is a duty what would you do P 

Mr. Sefferan. — There is a difference of Rs. 458 per wagon or 18 per cent. 

President. — ^You deduct Rs. 356 for erection. 

Mr. Sefferan. — ^Yes, and landing. 

President. — But then if jnu take your other figure on page 257 which 
includes the duty, 20 per cent, is in addition to the 10 per cent. 

Mr. Sefferan. — Yes. We should have to make appreciable reduction in 
our costs of manufacture before we made a profit out of that. We feel that 
if we were'certain of going ahead for 5 or 6 years, it would make a big difference 
to us. 

Mr. Mather. — In any event you expect to manufactm-e at Dum Dum more 
economically than at Garden Reach. 

Mr. Sefferan. — The trouble at Garden Reach is we were very cramped. 

Mr. Mather. — ^What reduction on the costs of a wagon do j’ou 'expect to 
achieve ? 

Mr. Sefferan. — Probably in the first lot of wagons there won’t be a big 
reduction. 

Mr. Mather. — ^When you settle down at Dum Dum. 

Mr. Sefferan. — In about 4 or 5- years we shall be able to work Rs. 300 
cheaper per wagon. 

System of tenders. 

President. — ^You ask for this duty. I want to know how you will expect 
the railways to deal "with tenders. 
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there 'vrill be no more combination. There are people on the look out to invest 
their money. They will very soon come into the field of competition. ^ 

President. — They may not come for a long time. 

Mr. Hefferan. — Government are blowing hot and cold. There is no conti- 
nuity of purpose. There is vacillation. To-day they saj^ they will and to- 
morrow they say they will not. It is that that keeps capital away^ 

President. — ^Do you think if the duty was sufficiently high, more capital 
would be attracted? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. 

President. — There might be over production. 

Mr. Hefferan. — No harm. 

President. — ^Then the same thing happens. 

Mr. Hefferan. — If the Government have no orders to give, we have no 
complaint against them. We can’t in reason complain. It is just the same 
as other business. If the business is not going in the country, we can’t blame 
•anybodJ^ but what we do complain of is that the business is going and it is ' 
•going out of the country. If there is no business and if the Government say 
to-morrow " I have no orders for wagons ” we woulcj he quite satisfied. It 
would not hurt us. If there is no business what could we do? If they say 
you are not going to get any orders for wagons and send orders for 7,000 
wagons to Britain, that would certainly he a hardship. 

President. — ^You are complaining of this very thing. You are talking 
about the continuity of orders. It is difficult to secure it always. 

Mr. Hefferan. — By “ continuity of orders ” we mean if there is an order, 
give it to us and don’t send it home and tell us you are not going to get any 
order. 

President. — You don’t complain of there being no orders this year. You 
have got no works at present. 

Mr. Hefferan. — It matters to .everybody. We shall have some works in 
time for the next call for wagons. 

President. — Whilst you are building, you are not affected by not getting 
any orders. The other people may he. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^We shall he. 

President. — Your works won’t be ready till October.' 

Mr. Hefferan. — We can’t go to Government and saj- whether you have 
orders or no orders, we must have orders. If the railways do not require the 
wagons, well they don’t in the same way as in all our other business. If the 
public do not want huj' anything we can’t force them. We have got to suffer 
a loss and let our works remain idle. 

Dr. Matthai . — In what will you able to erect a wagon works to produce 1,000 
wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. — 18 months. Rs. 20 lakhs. 

President. — ^Es. 20 lakhs for 1,000 wagons. 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^Yes. The total capital including working capital. 

Mr. Mathias. — Supposing that for a period of 3 years, means were devised- 
for giving a guarantee that the wagon works in India would get orders for 
4,000 wagons, at the'end of the three years do you think that they would be 
in a position to do without such a guarantee? 

Mr. Hefferan. — No. You cannot build an industry in that short time. T 
should say Tatas use the same labour as we do. They require support. In 
“the same way we consider that we require support. 

Mr. Mathias. — ^I am not suggesting that the guarantee should he given i-i-ly 
for three years. Supposing protection was considered necessary and a duty 
was imposed and in addition means were devised by which a cimtain nujuher 
•of wagons would for thre'e years be allotted to various works in India, at rlu; 
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Mr. Mather. — In your letter of the 9th July you say “ Appendix II shows 
the source of origin of the material, their quantities and their costs, prepared 
as required by the Railway Board, who ruled that exchange for imported 
material should be that ruling on the first working day of the month .... 
and so on.” What use did the Railway Board make of information of that 
kindP 

ilfr. Sefferan. — ^For those orders they did make exchange allowance. 

Mr. Mather. — ^But they make no such allowance now. 

Mr. Hefferan. — No, I onlj' put that there to give you the reasons why 
those detailed costs do not agree with the costs given in the body of 'the 
statement. 

Mr. Mather. — 1 have been looking through these lists of material for your 
different orders. There appears to be only one that contains an apiireciable 
amount of Indian steel. 

Mr. Hefferan. — That is the latter one. As a matter of fact Tata’s are not 
keen to give us wagon material. They would Father that we did not go to 
them. They are not keen on rolling. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Does that apply to sheets and plates? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^As regards plates, they have stopped us till October, 

Ml. Mather. — ^Has that been the case last year? 

Mr. Hefferan. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — And sheets as well? 

Mr. Hefferan. — ^The metal at their disposal, they will put it in the bar mill. 
I don’t think that they particularly singled us out. Simply they are not keen 
on supplying wagon material. Every ingot they make is tested. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Do you find that useful? 

Mr. Heffeian. — ^Yes, because we can work with some confidence then. I 
suppose Government pay them bounty only on tested ingots. But Tata’s I 
understand do some untested material for the bazar. 

Mr. Mather. — They get the bounty without any question of test. 
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It will be seen from the above that -an increase nf duty from 25 per cent. to. 
50 per cent., while giving us some assistance, would s'till leave the advant- 
age with the imported wagon, even allowing for a reduction in our manu- 
facturing costs through a possible increase in business. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Statement of approximate gross guantities of steel in tipping wagons, coal 

tubs and switches. 



' Standard Tipping 

Wagon. 

Coal Tub. 


Cwt. 

Cnii. 

Angles 

1-25 

•5 

Channels 

1-75 

1-6. 

Sheets 

2-5 

3-0 

Flats 

-25 

1-0 

Rounds 

-5 



(a) 6-25 

18-lb. 2 ft. gauge switch. 

16' 6" long. 

(jb) 6-5 


Cwt. 

Rails 



4-4 

Steel sleepers 


1-1 

Flats 


*0o 

Miscellaneous 


•55 


(c) 

6-1 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Tipping ‘Wagons. 


Comparison of duty inclvded in wagons manvfactvred by vs. and in iinported 

wagons. 


1923. 

1924. 

192-;. 

192n. 

1 

i 

Es, 

Ps. 

Es. 1 

Ps. 

j 

Average selling price of “ Parry” wagon 

160 

149 

142 

133 

Approximate cost of steel per wagon 

71 

60 

54 ' 

45 

1 

Approximate duty included in above ' 

cost o' steel. j 

1 

1 

' 6 

12 

i 

12 

12 

Average selpng price o' imported wagons 

143 

120 

llo 

♦ 

106 

Duty paid per imported wagon 

19 

24 

23 

18 


N.B . — These figures show that while both importers and manufacturers 
in India have reduced manufacturing cost, importers have in addition bene- 
fited through a reduction in duty payable of Rs. 5 per wagon against a fixed 
rate of Rs. 12 per wagon payable by manufacturers, and the position of the 
latter becomes more acute as prices of raw material fall. 





